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ABSTRACT 

This 

analyses  of  the  1979 
Market  Experience  of 
interviewed  annually 
black: 


monograph  presents  preliminary  cross-tabulation 
National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth  Labor 
12,693  youth  of  ages  m-21  who  will  be 
for  at  least  five  years.    (Hispanic;  non-Hispanic 
and  ncn-Hispanic ,  non-black,  poor  youth  were  oversampled. ) 
Each  of  tl)€  twenty-four  topics  studied  is  the  focus  of  a  chapter. 
Chapters  address   (H    demographic  and  socioeconomic  characteristics  of 
the  youth  in  this  age  cohort:    (2)   youth  employment  status;    (5)  youth 
employment  conditions   (jobs);    (^)   youth  employment  patterns  (1978); 
(5)   government  sponsored  employment  and  training  programs;  (6) 
working  students;    (7)   youth  not  in  school  or  the  labor  force:    (B)  job 
turnovers  and  job  leavers:   (9)   job  search  activities;  (10) 
perceptions  of  discrimination  and  barriers  to  employment;  (11) 
willingness  to  work:   (12)   health  status  of  youth;   (13)  attitudes 
toward  school;   (lU)  educational  aspirations  and  expectations;  (15) 
experience  of  high  school  students  according  to  variations  in  their 
curriculum:   (16)   high  school  dropouts;   (17)  college  student 
population;    (18)   first  job  after  leaving  school;  (19)   desire  for 
occupational  training;    (20)   aspirations  for  age  35;    (21)  ideal, 
desired,  and  expected  fertility:   (22)   attitudes  toward  women  working, 
fertility  expectations,  and  their  relation  to  educational  and 
occupational  expectations:   (23)   knowledge  of  world  of  woric;  and  (24) 
influences  on  life  decisions.  Appendixes  include  information  on 
sampling  methodology  and  the  approximately  175-page  questionnaire 
used.  (YCB) 
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OVERVIEW 


Despite  the  vast  array  of  statistics  and  analyses  addressed  to 
the  youth  developmental  process,   and  particularly  its  employment 
aspects,  many  critical  questions  remain  unanswered.     Youth  employ- 
ment issues  are  interrelated  with  education,   family  life,  social- 
psychological  growth  and  many  other  factors.     Status  and  change 
factors  are  difficult  to  measure  for  youth.     They  also  fluctuate 
dramatically  and  are  c^amulative  in  nature.     In  other  words,  to 
gain  full  underst^ndx.  g  of   the  youth  experience,    it  is 
necessary  to  have  broad-ranging  longitudinal   information  with 
questions  which  have  been  tested  and  have  demonstrated 
applicability  to  youth  and  which  measure  both  attitudes  and 
status . 

This  volume  represents  a  first  and  pr'-liminary  report  from 
a  National  Longitudinal  Survey    (NLS)   of  a  representative  sample 
of  12,693  youth  age  14-21  who  will  be  interviewed  annually  for 
at  least  five  years.     The  new  survey  builds  on  the  lessons  from 
the  previous  Department  of  Labor-funded  surveys  of  youth,  re- 
fining and  supplementing  the  questions  and  adjusting  the  sample 
in  order  to  add  to  the  knowledge  development  from  the  earlier 
surveys.     Hispanic,  black  and  poor  youth  are  oversampled. 
In  the  case  of  Hispanics,    this  will   provide  the  first  extensive 
information  ever  available  concerning  their  transition  experience. 
Extra  effort  is  devoted  to  determining  employment  and  training 
program  participation,   as  well  as  vocational   training  in  school, 
so  that  the  impacts  of  these  activities  can  be  better  addressed. 
There  is  a  special , panel  of  military  recruits     so  that  they  can 
be  compared  with  other  youth  who  do  not  enlist.     A  range  of 
additional  questions  are  introduced  to  'tighten  the  net"  of 
information  compared  with  previous  surveys. 

This  report  does  not  scratch  the  surface  of  what  can  be  learned 
from  the  data  already  collected  in  the  first  interview.  Further, 
the  real  payoff  comes  when  experience  in  subsequent  years  can  be 
compared  to  variables  in  the  first  year.     The  present  analysis 
was  completed  under  incredibly  tight  timeframes,  precluding 
significant  detail  and  more  sophisticated  analytical  techniques 
which  will  be  possible  in  later  reports.     Despite  these  limitations, 
this  report  demands  careful  scrutiny.     Its  major  findings  are  of 
critical   importance  in  the  formultion  of  youth  policies  for  the 
198"0sl   

1 .     Mo  re  youth  want  to  work  than  h  as  been  ass  amed  based 
on  the  Current  Population  Survey    (CPS)'.      In  particular     the  pro- 
portion of  students  combining  or  want ing  to  combine  work  "with 
education  is  much  larger  according  to" this  NLS  than  according 
to^^he  CPS,   and  the  disparity  is  esp'e cially  great  for  black 
students  .     It  has  been  documented  in  "th^^  past  tha  t  "employment 
status  responses  differ  significantly  v/hen  the  head  of  household 
is  interviewed    (as  in  the  CPS)   and  when  the  youth  is  asked  directly 
(as   in  the  NLS) .     Since  job  search  and  desire  reflect  attitudes 
and  behaviors  which  might  not  be  known  by  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold,   there  are  reasonable  arguments  in  favor  of  the  direct  youth 


In  the  survey  period,  the  NLS  labor  force  participation  rate 
for  16-  to  21-year-olds  was  11.0  percentage  points  higher 
than  the  CPS  estimate;   the  unemployment  rate  was  5.2  percentage 
points  higher;  and  the  employment/population  ratio  5^7  per- 
centage points  more.     For  blacks,'   the  differentials  were 
greater — 19.1,   10.7  and  6.8  percentage  points  respectively. 
The  differences- were  larger  for  teenagers  and  for  students. 
The  NLS  participation  rate  was  15.8  percentage  points  greater 
than  the  CPS  estimate  for  those  youth  whose  primary  activity 
was  school;   compared  to  only  3,4  percentage  points  higher  for 
those  youth  with  other  primary  activities,     For  black  students, 
the  NLS  measured  participation  rate  was  27,5  percentage  points 
higher  than  the  CPS. 

2-  The  employment  problems  of  youth  are  more  severe  than 
has  been  assumed.     The  unemployment  rate  as  measured  by  the  NLS 
was  19.3  percent  in  the  spring  of  1979  compared  to  14.1 
percent  in  the  CPS.     The  ratio  of  youth   (16-2x)   to  adult  (22 
and  older)  unemployment  was  4.7  if  the  NLS  youth  rate  is  used 
in  the  numerator  as  compared  to  3.4  if  the  CPS  rate  is  used. 
With  higher  labor  force  participation  rates  as  well  as  greater 
probabilities  of  joblessness  among  participants,   the  NLS 
estimate  of  the  number  of  unemployed  16-  to  21-year-olds  is 

62  percent  above  the  number  estimated  by  the  CPS.     For  blc^nks 
and  females  the  differentials  are  greater,  with  the  NLS  yielding 
double  the  number  of  unemployed  as  the  CPS.     The  race  and  sex 
disparities  which  make  the  youth  employment  problem  so  inimical 
are,  thus,   even  worse  than  previously  assumed.     The  gap  between 
the  unemployment  rates  of  black  and  white  male  youth  is  15.7 
percentage  points  in  the  CPS;   for  females,   the  black/white 
differential  is  15.8  percentage  points.     The  gaps  widen  to 
21.9  and  22.7  percentage  points  in  the  NLS.     The  jobless  rate 
among  in-school  blacks  is  only  36.9  percent  according  to  the 
CPS  but  55.4  percent  according  to  the  NLS,   reflecting  that 
black  students  want  to  work  almost  as  much  as  whites,  are  looking 
for  work  even  though  their  household  heads  may  not  know  it,  but 
cannot  find  jobs. 

3-  The  racial  differentials  reflected  in  measured  rates 
of  employment  and  unemployment  are  massive,  but  they  are  onTy 
the  most  visible  dimensions  of  relative  deprivation.   In  almost 
every  aspect  of  their  labor  market  experience,  black  and 
Hispanic  youth  are  significantly  worse  off  than  white  youth: 
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Unemployment  Rate 
Students 
Nonstudents 

Employment  Rate 
Students 
Nonstudents 

Percent  Upper  Level 

White  Collar  or  Craft  Jobs 

Male 

Female 

Mean  Hourly  Wages 
Males 
Females 

Percent  of  Employed  Who 
Commute  5  Minutes  or  Less 

Mean  Score  on  Global  Index  of 
Job  Satisfaction 

Male 

Female 

Mean  Number  of  Weeks  Employed 
in  1978 

Male 

Female 

Percent  with  Two  or  More  Spells 
of  Nonemployment  in  1978 

Male 

Female 

Laid  Off  Last  Jflb 
Male 
Female 


Whites  cks  Hispanic 

16,1%  .8%  22.9% 

17.9  ^,.0  28.5 

14.4  33.9  18.7 

60.8  39.8  47.8 

51.6  31.7  37.8 

72.6  50.0  57.9 


21.3%  13.5%  19.6% 

7.9  4.4  3.2 

$3.84  $3.57  $3.70 

3.07  3.24  3.22 

36%  21%  26% 


3.13  3.01  3.0C 

3.18  3.06  3.12 


31.9  21.1  26.2 

26.6  16.1  18.9 


31.7%  45.5%  33.3^ 

31.0  42.8  37.0 

20.8%  26.4%  24.5' 

17.3  20.6  20.6 


4.     The  supply  side  explanations  sometimes  used  to  gain- 
say the  seriousness  of  youth  labor  market  problems — that  youth 
have  high  "reservation  wages^'  and  will  not  take  available  jobs^ 
that  the^  are  not  really  interested  in  work  and  that  they 
cause  their  own  problems  by  hopping  from  job  to  job — are  de- 
flated by  the  NLS  findings.     The  higher  labor  force  participation 
rate     reported  by  youth  is  evidence  that  they  are  more  actively 
searching  for  work  than  has  been  estimated  from  interviews  with 
family  heads.     Further,   the  evidence  suggests  that  the  majority 
of  these  young  people  are  not  \insuccessf ul  because  of  inflated 
expectations.     The  NLS  asked  youth  if  they  would  be  willing  to 
work  at  various  wage  rates    ($2.50,   $3.50,  and  $5.00  per  hour) 
in  various  jobs   (working  in  a  factory,   at  a  supermarket  checkout 
counter,   in  a  hamburger  place,   as  a  cleaning  person,  washing 
dishes,   in  neighborhood  improvement  and  away  from  home  in  a 
national  forest  or  park).     For  each  of  these  jobs,  more  than  a 
fifth  of  youth  reported  that  they  v/ould  be  willing  to  work  at 
$2.50  an  hour  ($.40  per  hour  less  than  the  minimum  wage  at  that 
point  in  time).     For  instance,   two-fifths  of  14-and  15-year  olds, 
a  fifth  of  youth  age  16  and  17,  an  eighth  of  these  age  18  and  19 
and  a  twelfth  of  20-  through  22-year-olds  reported  that  they 
would  take  a  job  washing  dishes  for     $2.50  per  hour.     For  every 
job  except  working  away  from  home  in  a  national  forest  or  park, 
minorities  were  more  likely  to  hypcthetically  accept  $2.50  per 
hour  jobs  than  nonminorities »     Students  were  more  willing  to 
accept  most  jobs  at  $2.50  an  hour  than  nonstudents.     In  all 
seven  job  categories,  a  larger  percentage  of  unemployed  youth 
were  willing  to  work  at  $2.50  per  hour  than  youth  not  in  the 
labor  force,  who  were,   in  turn,  more  willing  than  employed 
youth  to  work  at  these  wages.     For  instance,   28  percent  of 
jobless  youth  expressed  a  willingness  to  wash  dishes  for  $2.50 
per  hour  compared  to  9  percent  of  employed  youth.     Nearly  three- 
fifths  of  the  unemployed  would  be  dishwashers  for  $3.50  per 
hour  compared  to  only  a  fourth  of  the  em.ployed  youths. 

Job  attachment  of  youth  is  admittedly  tenuous.     Almost  half  of 
youth  with  employment  histories  in  1978,   had  more  than  one  job 
during  the  year  and  only  about  one-third  were  employed  throughout 
the  year.     You  :h  labor  market  and  job  attachment  is  clearly  less 
stable  than  that  of  adults,   and  periods  of  joblessness  are 
frequently  related  to  this  volatility.     Minorities  were  less  likely 
to  be  continuously  employed  throughout  the  year  and  more  likely 
to  have  experienced  multiple  spells  of  nonemployment .     Some  have 
concluded  from  this  evidence  that  youth  in  general  and  minority 
youth  in  particular  are  inherently  unstable,   that  they  leave  jobs 
"at  the  drop  of  a  hat, "  and  that  they  are  to  a  large  extent  to 
blame  for  their  higher  unemployment. 

Youth  are  volatile,   but  the  reasons  for  job-leaving  do  not 
suggest  that  many  choose  voluntary  joblessness.     Among  18-and 
19-'year-olds  who  had  left  a  job  since  January  1,   1978  ,  for 
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instance,   a  fifth  were  laid  off  the  last  job;  an  eighth  quit  for 
better  jobs;   a  fourth  left  because  the  job  interfered  with  school 
or  due  to  illness,  armed  forces  entrance,  change  in  location  and 
the  like.     Only  5  percent  were  discharged  or  fired,  a  fifth  left 
because  eauploymen t  conditions  or  wages  were  unacceptable  and  a 
tenth  for  unspecified  other  reasons.     For  black  males,   the  percent- 
age laid  off  or  affected  by  program  termination  was  38  percent 
compared  to  2  5  percent  for  whites • 

5 .  The  major  barriers  to  emplo>nnent  as  perceived  by  youth 
are  discrimination  and  the  lack  of  transportation.     Over  half  of 
youth  cite  age,   race  or  sex  discrimination  as  impediments  to 
getting  a  good  job .     Forty- five  percent  view  age  discrimination 
as  a  barrier;    21  percent  of  blacks  and  18  percent  of  Hispanics 
feel  they  are  hampered  by  race  discrimination;   13  percent  of 
women  perceive  sex  discrimination. 

The  lack  of  adequate  transportation  and  the  mismatch  in  the  location 
of  jobs  and  workers  are  also  major  barriers.     Where  work  is  part- 
time,   and  where  wages  are  low,    long  or  expensive  commutes  do  not 
make  economic  sense.     Employed  youth  were  asked  how  long  it  usually 
takes  them  to  get  home  from  work.     A  third  are  within  5  minutes 
of  work  and  only  15  percent  travel  for  30  minutes  or  more  compared 
to  less  than  one-fifth  and  one-fourth  respectively  for  the  total 
population.     Among  high  school  students,   46  percent  of  those 
employed  commute  no  more  than  5  minutes  and  two-thirds  are  less 
than  15  minutes  from.  home.     Minorities  who  work  have  to  spend 
more  time  commuting--27  percent  travel  more  than  30  minutes  compared 
to  13  percent  of  whites.     Lack  of  transportation  is  cited  as  an 
impediment  to  getting  a  good  job  by  30  percent  of  youth,  including 
43  percent  of  black  males. 

6.  Massive  cnanges  have  occurred  in  the  attitudes  and 
aspirations  of  'young  females  relatrve^o  work,   education  and 
childbearing ,     These  changes  have  not  been  matched  by  labor 
market  developments  or  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  young  males , 
suggesting  an  increasing  degree  of   "sex  role  discordance"/^ 

In  the  1979  NLS ,  only  a  fourth  of  14-22  year  old  females  in  the 
survey  reported  that  they  wanted  to  be  exclusively  homemakers  at 
age  35  compared  to  more  than  three-fifths  of  female  respondents 
the  same  age  in  1968.     Conversely,  only  one  of  eight  young  women 
in  1968  expected  to  be  working  at  age  35  and  employed  in  a 
professional,   technical  or  managerial  occupation.     More  than  two 
of  five  had  such  expectations  in  1979.     Finally,   young  women  in 
1971  who  were  17-22  expected  to  have  a  mean  of  2.71  children;  in 
1979,    they  expected  only  2.40. 

Realities  have  not  shifted  as  rapidly  as  attitudes  and  aspirations. 
While  only  a  fourth  of  14-  to  22~year-olds  expect  to  be  homemakers 
at  age  35,    two-fifths  of  womea  age  25-34  are  outside  the  labor 
force.     The  11  percent  of  young  women  wanting  to  be  employed  as 
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S^r=??!^o^  i^'  technical  workers  in  1968  rouahly 

paralleled  the  7  percent  of  adult  women  employed  and  workinq  in 
these  occupation.^;    the  4n  oercent  with  this  g^l  in  1979  fa? 
exceeded  the  10  percent  of  adult  women  working  in  these  occupations 

Deri^Jv;^  between  ideal  number  of  chilaren  as 

perceived  by  young  women,  and  the  expected  number  of  children 

In  1979,  males  desired  to  have  roughly  the  same  number  of  children 
as  females  however  the  picture  differed  markedly  for  minorities 
Among  white  males,   the  mean  number  of  children  desired  was  6  Jer- 
^^"t  less  than  among  white  females;   black  and  Hispanic  males 

fZl.tt      r     .  ^  ^^^r"'  5^  children  than  black  and  Hispanic 
females.     In  terms  of  sex  role  values  as  judged  by  scores  on  a 
Jhich  a?rh-'hr  ^^°^Sthe  proper  roles  for  women  and  wives-scores 
which  are  highly  correlated  with  childbirth  expectations,  work 
va?uef  Sa^T  percentage  of  males  with  nont^aditional 

^^f^  ^^^^  percentage  of  females.  Hispanic 

females  were  less  likely  than  black  or  white  females  to  have 
nontraditional  values,   but  they  were  nearly  three  times  as  likely 
as  Hispanic  males  to  have  such  values. 

7;.   E^Ployii^ent  and  training  programs  are  an  important  factor 
.in  mitigating  tne  problems  of  disadvantaoPd^nH      nn^n  yr^^.^y, 
Between  January  1978  and  the  interview  date   tFebruary-Mav  1 ,  1979) 
2.25  million  youth  or  6.9  percent  of  all  youth  reported  participation 
in  these  programs.     Males  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  have  been 
served  than  females   (7.2  percent  in  the  last  year  compared  to  6  8 

if rn^r°'  l^'^i^^'l-  °'  participation  of  blackfwas 

17  4  percent,   for  Hispanics  12.2  percent,  compared  to  4.8  percent 
for  whites      Dropouts  were  almost  half  again  as  likely  as  high 
school  graduate,  to  have  been  in  these  programs.     The  cumulative 
impact  IS  significant,  with  more  than  two  fifths  of  blacks 
participating  during  their  teen  years: 

Percentage  of 

20-  to  22-Year-Olds 

Ever  Participated 

All  youth  17.5 

Black  youth  4  2.0 

Hispanic  youth  25.5 

Males  16.9 

Females  18.0 

Dropouts  22.8 
Low-Income  (family 
income  less  than 

$10,000)  22.7 

The  major  thrust  of  these  programs  is  work.     Nine  of  ten  participants 
were  provided  subsidized  jobs.     In  the  week  of  the  KLS  survey 
employment  in  these  programs  accounted  for  one  in  seven  jobs  held 

DL?ir^97r'^4^^^        '°  ^  '^"'^  °^  ^^^^^  h^l^  by  Hispanics. 

During  1978,   44  percent  of  black  youth  age  14-19  who  held  a  job 

participated  in  an  employment  component  of  a  manpower  progran  as 
did  Z3  percent  of  young  Hispanic  workers. 


VI 


These  findings  have  obvious  implications  in  the  formulation  of 
youth  policies  for  the  1980s.     They  reinforce  the  evidence  from 
other  sources  concerning  the  seriousness  and  magnitude  of  the 
youth  employment  problem.     They  signal  important  changes  for 
young  women  and  the  tension  this  may  create.     The  detailed 
information  documents  that  racial  disparities  are  pervasive  in 
almost  every  dimension  of  labor  market  experience.     And  the 
findings  suggest  the  importance  of  government  programs  and 
policies.  ' 

To  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  findings  and  to  suggest  the 
further  potential  of  the  NLS,   the  appendices  to  this  report  include 
information  on  sampling  methodology  as  well  ps  the  questionnaire 
which  was  utilized. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  "knowledge  development " 
effort  implemented  under  the  mandate  of  the  Youth  Emploinnent  and 
Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977.     The  knowledge  development 
effort  consists  of  hundreds  of  separate  research,  evaluation  and 
demonstration  activities  which  will  result  in  literally  thousands 
of  written  products.     The  activities  have  been  structured  from 
the  outset  so  that  each  is  self-standing  but  also  interrelated 
with  a  host  of  other  activities.     The  framework  is  presented  in 
if  Knowledge  Development  Plan  for  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demon- 
stration Projects  Act  of  1917^     A  Knowledge  Development  Plan  for 
the  Youth  Initiatives  Fiscal  1979  and  Completing  the  Youth 
Agenda;     A  Plan  for  Knowledge  Development,   Dissemination  and 
Application  for  Fiscal  1980. 

Information  is  available  or  will  be  coming  available  from  these 
various  knowledge  development  efforts  to  help  resolve  an  almost 
limitless  array  of  issues.     However,  policy  and  practical  appli- 
cation will  usually  require  integration  and  synthesis  from  a 
wide  array  of  products,  which,   in  turn,   depends  on  knowledge 
and  availability  of  these  products.     A  major  shortcoming  of 
past  research,  evaluation  and  demonstration  activities  has  been 
the  failure  to  organize  and  disseminate  the  products  adequately 
to  assure  the  full  exploitation  of  the  findings.     The  magnitude 
and  structure  of  the  youth  knowledge  development  effort  puts  a 
premium  on  structured  analysis  and  wide  dissemination. 

As  part  of  its  knowledge  development  mandate,   therefore,  the 
Office  of  Youth  Programs  of  the  Department  of  Labor  will  organize, 
publish  and  disseminate  the  written  products  of  all  major  research 
evaluation  and  demonstration  activities  supported  directly  by 
or  m.ounted  in  conjunction  with  OYP  knov;ledge  development  efforts. 
Some  of  the  same  products  may  also  be  published  and  disseminated 
through  other  channels,   but  they  will  be  included  in  the  struc- 
tured series  of  Youth  Knowledge  Development  Reports  in  order  to 
facilitate  access  and  integration. 

The  Youth  Knowledge  Development  Reports ,  of  which  this  is  one, 
are  divided  into  12  broad  categories: 
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Knowledge  Development  Framework:     The  products  in  thi  = 
^nt'ectitities'^^h""'^  "^"^  "'^  structure  of  knL?ed^e  deveJS" 

^V^,"^??;;^?^^!/""  '''^  -rate,;  ^SJ  d'issL. 


market  problems,  and  policy  issue 


assess- 


cludp^^mr.^^?^''^"'  Evaluations;     The  products  in  this  category  in- 
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impact,   process  and  benefit-cost  evaluations  of  youth  oro- 

^hrjonna^^'??  '^^^  Employment  Proaram?  j^b  Corps? 

the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps,  Youth  Employment  and  Train! 
ln6^lt.TT  ^°^f^,C~ity  Conservation  and  Imp?^vlmen?  Pr^jeSs 
and  the  Targeted  jobs  Tax  Credit.  rujeuub 

.1  .^^         ^^"'"'^'"^  ^"f  Participant  Mix;     The  evaluations  and  demon- 
strations sun^jTiarized  m  this  category  concern  the  matching  of 
different  types  of  youth  with  different  service  combinations 
This  involves  experiments  with  work  vs.  work  plus  remediation 
vs.   straight  remediation  as  treatment  options.     It  also  includes 
attempts  to  mix  disadvantaged  and  more  affluent  participants,  as 
well  as  youth  with  older  workers.  , 

^*     Education  and  Training  Approaches;     The  products  in  this 
category  present  the  findings  of  structured  experiments  to  test 
the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  various  education  and  vocational 
training  approaches  including  specific  education  methodologies 
for  the  disadvantaged,  alternative  education  approaches  and  ad- 
vanced career  training. 

6*     Pre-Employment  and  Transition  Services;     The  products  in 
this  category  present  the  findings  of  structured  experiments  to 
test  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  school-to-work" transition 
activities,  vocational  exploration,   job-search  assistance  and 
other  efforts  to  better  prepare  youth  for  labor  market  success. 

7.     Youth  Work  Experience;     The  products  in  this  category 
address  the  organization  of  work  activities,   their  output,  pro- 
ductive roles  for  youth  and  the  impacts  of  various  employment 
approaches. 

Implementation  Issues;     This  category  includes  cross- 
cutting  analyses  of  the ■ practical     lessons  concerning  "how-to-do- 
it."     Issues  such  as  learning  curves,   replication  processes  and 
programmatic  "batting  averages"  will  be  addressed  under  this 
category,  as  well  as  the  comparative  advantages  of  alternative 
delive  agents. 

9.     Design  and  Organizational  Alternatives;     The  products 
in  this  category  represent  assessments  of  demonstrations  of 
alternative  program  and  delivery  arrangements  such  as  consoli- 
dation, year-round  preparation  for  summer  programs,   the  use  of 
incentives  and  multi-year  tracking  of  individuals. 


10.  Special  Needs  Groups;     The  products  in  this  category 
present  findings  on  the  special  probleins  of  and  the  program^ 
matic  adaptations  needed  for  significant  segments  including 
minorities,  young  mothers,  troubled  youth,  Indochinese  refugees 
and  the  handicapped, 

11.  Innovative  Approaches;     The  products  in  this  category 
present  the  findings  of  those  activities  designed  to  explore  new 
approaches.     The  subjects  covered  include  the  Youth  Incentive 
Entitlement  Pilot  Projects,  private  sector  initiatives,  the 
national  youth  service  experiment,  and  energy  initiatives  in 
weatherization,   low^head  hydroelectric  dam  restoration,  wind- 
power  and  the  like. 

12.  Institutional  Linkages;     The  products  in  this  category 
include  studies  of  institutional  arrangements  and  linkages  as 
well  as  assessments  of  demonstration  activities  to  encourage 
such  linkages  with  education,  volunteer  groups,  drug  abuse 
agencies  and  the  like. 

In  each  of  these  knowledge  development  categories,   there  will  be 
a  range  of  discrete  demonstration,  research  and  evaluation 
activities  focused  on  different  policy,  program  and  analytical 
issues.     In  turn,   each  discrete  knowledge  development  project 
may  have  a  series  of  written  products  addressed  to  different 
dimensions  of  the  issue.     For  instance,   all  experimental 
demonstration  projects  have  both  process  and  impact  evaluations, 
frequently  undertaken  by  different  evaluation  agents.  Findings 
will  be  published  as  they  become  available  so  that  there  will 
usually  be  a  series  of  reports  as  evidence  accumulates.  To 
organize  these  products,   each  publication  is  classified  in  one  cf 
the  twelve  broad  knowledge  development  categories,  described  in 
terms  of  the  more  specific  issue,  activity  or  cluster  of  activities 
to  which  it  is  addressed,  with  an  identifier  of  the  product  and 
what  it  represents  relative  to  other  products  in  the  demonstrations. 
Hence,    the  multiple  products  under  a  knowledge  development  activity 
are  closely  interrelated  and  the  activities  in  each  broad  cluster 
have  significant  interconnections. 

The  National  Longitudinal  Survey  in  general  and  this  report 
specifically  have  implications  for  almost  every  other  knowledge 
development  category.     They  are  particularly  important  relative 
to  the  other  elements  in  the  category  research  on  youth  employ- 
ment and  employability  development,   since  many  of  rhe  theoretical 
studies  were  oased  on  the  previous  panels  of  the  National  Longi- 
tudinal Survey.     Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
background  papers  of  the  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on  Youth 
Employment,   the  analyses  of  the  causes  of  youth  employment  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  and  the  papers  from 
the  Conference  on  Youth  Unemployment--Its  Measurement  and  Mean- 
ing.    More  detailed  analyses  of  the  new  NLS  will  be  published 
as  completed.     These  will  analyze  a  range  of  more  specific 
topics • 
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The  previous  National  Longitudinal  Surveys  were  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  productive  research  investments 
of  tiie  Department  of  Labor,  producing  copious  information  on 
employment  problems  and  related  factors  affecting  significant 
segments  of  our  population.     It  is  anticipated  that  the  new 
survey,  building  on  the  lessons  from  the  previous  NLS ,  will 
have  an  even  greater  information  yield.     Credit  must  be  given 
to  Dr.  Howard  Rosen,  head  of  the  Emploiinent  and  Training  Admin- 
istration's Office  of  Research  and  Development  who  supported 
the  first  surveys  and  was  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
this  new  panel. 


ROBERT  TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office  of  Youth  Programs 
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PREFACE 


This  is  the  first  report  on  a  cohort  of  youth,  ages  14-21  on  January 
1,  1979.    The  cohort  will  be  interviewed  annually  for  the  next  five  years 
and  subsequent  reports  will  refine  the  analyses  presented  here  and  trace 
the  experiences  of  the  youth  over  the  oeriod.    The  purpose  of  these 
surveys  is  to  better  understand  the  factors  affecting  success  in  the  labor 
market  and  in  life  generally. 

This  cohort  of  youth  is  part  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Surveys  of 
Labor  Force  Experience  (NLS),  which  were  begun  in  1966.    Funding  for  the 
NLS  comes  from  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development  and  Office  of  Youth 
Programs,  Emoloyment  and  Training  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
We  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  great  help  of  the  directors  of  these 
offices.  Dr.  Howard  Rosen  and  Dr.  Robert  Taggart,  respectively.  Supple- 
mental funding  for  this  cohort  has  been  provided  by  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  armed  services. 

Overall  responsibility  for  the  NLS  rests  with  the  Center  for  Human 
Resource  Research,  The  Ohio  State  University,  who  design  the  guestionnaires, 
analyze  the  data  and  provide  the  data  to  the  public.    Sample  design  and 
data  collection  for  the  youth  cohort  were  conducted  by  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  (NORC).    The  Survey  Director  at  NORC  for  this  project  is 
Celia  Homans;  sampling  design  was  the  responsibility  of  Martin  Frankel. 
Other  NORC  senior  staff  who  made  substantial  contributions  were  Mary 
Catherine  Burich,  Wendi  K^eitman,  and  Karin  Steinbrenner. 

Many  individuals  at  the  Center  for  Human  Resource  Research  have  been 
engaged  in  this  study  in  addition  to  the  authors  of  this  reoort.    While  it 
is  not  possible  to  acknowledge  all  of  them  we  would  particularly  like  to 
thank:    Timothy  Brown,  Susan  Carpenter,  Stephanie  Campbell,  Ronald 
D'Amico,  Thomas  Daymont,  Dennis  Grey,  Jean  Haurin,  Sherry  McNamara,  Stephen 
Hills,  Rufus  Milsted,  Frank  Mott,  Ellen  Munina,  Gilbert  Nestel ,  Herbert 
Parnes,  Patricia  Shannon,  Lois  Shaw,  Carol  Sheets,  and  Kezia  Sproat. 


Michael  E.  Borus,  Project  Co-Director 
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T!?^f  ^t^^  ?^  market  experience  of  a  cohort  of  youth,  ' 

ages  14  to  21  is  based  on  data  from  a  special  survey  -  the  1979 

n?^^^?  ^^i^^"^^  ^"^y  y^^*^  -  ^^^^  by  the  Departments 

of  I^r  and  Defense  and  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Honan  Itesource 
Research  at  Ohio  State  University.    The  young  people  in  the  survey 

S  ir^o'^^^fS  ^^flly        the  next  5  years,  enabling  researchers 
to  trace  their  labor  market  experiences  and  problens  over  tine. 

Many  facets  of  youth  labor  market  activity  are  covered  in  this  volume, 
including  current  labor  force  status,  hours  and  weeks  worked,  job  search 
activities,  and  youth  attitudes  and  aspirations  towards  school  and  their 
future  labor  market  prospects. 

Even  though  a  wealth  of  useful  information  is  covered  here,  it  is 
important  to  note,  as  the  authors  emphasize,  that  the  data  are  preliminary, 
not  definitive.     Thus,   further  refinements,  reweighting,  and  more 
sophisticated  analyses  may  change  some  of  the  results. 

The  NLS  estimates  of  employment  and  unemployment  differ  somewhat  from 
those  obtained  from  the  official  figures  published  by  the  Labor  Department. 
In  particular,   the  NLS  estimates  of  unemployment,  especially  among  youth 
ages  16  to  17  whose  major  activity  is  attending  school,  are  higher  than 
the  official  published  figures.     There  is  much  less  variation  between  the 
two  surveys^  estimates  of  employment,  though  the  NLS  employment  estimates 
are  somewhat  higher.     Standard  errors  of  the  NLS  data  are  not  yet  available 
to  allow  testing  for  the  statistical  significance  of  the  differences. 

Previous  surveys  of  youth — the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High 
School  Class  of  1972,  and  the  old  National  Longitudinal  Survey  begun  in 
1966 — have  also  yielded  different  estimates  of  labor  force  status  than  the 
official  figures.     However,  unlike  the  data  presented  in  this  monograph, 
the  differences  in  unemployment  rate  estimates  tended  to  be  lower,  marginal 
or  nonexistent. 


There  are  a  number  of  possible  reasons  for  the  survey  differences: 
these  range  from  survey  procedures,  design  and  methodology,  interviewer 
experience,  questionnaire  content  and  design,  and  whether  the  youth  respond 
to  the  labor  force  questions  themselves  or  the  information  is  provided  by 
another  member  of  the  family. 

The  fact  that  unlike  labor  force  estimates  have  been  found  in  different 
surveys  raises,  once  again,  the  problem  of  obtaining  precise  measures  of  the 
labor  force  status  of  persons  with  very  marginal  and  fluctuating  attachment 
to  the  labor  market.     It  is  in  this  context  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics is  continuing  its  in-depth  analysis  of  each  youth  survey  and  their 
differences  from  the  official  government  survey  to  answer  questions  con- 
cerning the  significance  of  any  differences  that  exist,  and  to  probe  for  the 
explanation(s)  for  such  differences. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


The  following  monograph  presents  preliminary  cross-tabular  analyses  of 
the  1979  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth  Labor  Market  Experience. 
These  analyses  represent  only  a  "first  cut"  at  the  data.    They  should  not  be 
considered  definitive  in  any  way;  further  refinements  of  the  data,  reweight- 
ing,  and  more  sophisticated  multivariate  analyses  may  yield  other  results. 
Due,  however,  to  the  need  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  early  indications 
of  where  the  1979  NLS  Youth  Survey  may  lead,  we  present  below  a  series  of 
descriptive  chapters  which  seek  to  outline  the  nature  of  today's  young 
people  and  their  labor  market  experience. 

The  Sample 

The  data  are  based  on  interviews  with  12,693  youth  v/ho  were  born  in  the 
calendar  years  1957  through  >964,  i.e.,  persons  who  were  fourteen  to  twenty- 
one  as  of  January  1,  1979.    A  majority  of  these  youna  people,  11,412,  were 
selected  from  over  70,000  households  which  were  screened  for  eligible  youth. 
The  respondents  came  from  160  different  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  and  counties  and  were  selected  to  provide  a  nationally  representative 
sample.    In  addition,  the  sample  was  stratified  by  sex  in  order  to  yield 
approximately  equal  numbers  of  men  and  women,  and  there  was  oversampling  of 
Hispanic;  non-Hispanic  black;  and  non-Hispanic,  non-black,  poor  youth.  As 
a  result,  the  sample  is  composed  of  the  following:    1,872  Hispanic  youth 
(923  males,  949  females),  2,921  non-Hispanic  black  youth  (1,443  males,  1,478 
females),  1,671  nor-Hispanic,  non-black  youth  who  met  the  poverty  criteria^ 
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(756  males,  915  females),  and  a  cross  section  of  4,949  non-Hispanic,  non- 
black  youth  (2,456  males,  2,493  females).^ 

An  additional  sample  of  1,281  persons  within  the  age  group  who  were 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  on  September  30,  1978  were  interviewed.  These 
individuals  were  selected  from  a  list  provided  by  the  armed  forces.  Unlike 
the  sample  of  nonmilitary  youth,  the  military  sample  included  persons  serv- 
ing overseas  as  well  as  those  serving  in  the  United  States.    Further,  this 
sample  was  selected  to  yield  approximately  two-thirds  males  and  one-third 
females,  a  heavy  overrepresentation  of  females.    Fuller  details  of  the 
sampling  and  weighting  may  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

In  the  analyses  which  follow,  persons  are  identified  by  their  charac- 
teristics when  interviewed^— between  the  end  of  January,  1979  and  August, 
1979.    The  vast  majority  of  interviews  were  completed  during  the  months  of 
February,  March,  April,  and  May.    In  some  cases,  where  the  variables  being 
examined  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  seasonality,  individuals  who  were 
interviewed  after  May,  1979  are  assumed  to  be  distributed  proportionately 
to  those    interviewed  earlier.    In  addition,  information  on  civilian  or  mili- 
tary status  is  as  of  the  date  of  interview.    Consequently,  individuals  who 
were  selected  from  the  military  list  but  had  become  civilians  are  included 


'The  poverty  lines  were  taken  from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Guidelines  and  adjusted  by  the  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  between 
January  and  October,  1978. 

2 

The  cross  section  included  youth  from  poverty  households  as  well  as 
nonpoor  households. 

3 

Exceptions  are  racial-ethnic  designation  and  sex,  which  were  gathered 
in  the  household  screeners  conducted  between  Seotember,  1978  and  March,  1979 
or  from  military  records. 

is 
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in  the  civilian  totals.    Likewise,  persons  who  were  civilians  when  originally 
selected  for  the  sample  who  had  entered  the  military  between  the  time  of 
screening  and  interview  are  included  as  serving  in  the  military.    All  indi- 
viduals were  assigned  a  weight  indicating  their  probability  of  being  selected 
and  interviewed.    These  weights  were  used  in  generating  the  data  presented 
here. 

All  information  presented  in  this  report  is  for  the  civilian  noninstitu- 
tional  population  of  youth  in  this  age  cohort,  approximately  32,880,000 
persons.    The  universe  which  applies  is  noted  at  the  bottom  of  each  table. 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  persons  not  answering  questions  were  distributed 
among  the  categories  proportionately  to  those  who  responded. 

Characteristics  of  the  Youth  Population 

Tables  1.1  to  1.3  provide  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  youth  by 
race,  sex,  and  age.^   The  tables  show  that  approximately  4,520,000  or  13.7 
percent  of  the  youth  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  are  black;  2,070,000  or 
6.3  percent  are  of  Hispanic  origin;  and  the  remaining  26,290,000  or  80.0 
percent  are  neither  Hispanic  nor  black.    We  labeled  this  last  group  as 
"white"  although  a  small  proportion,  in  the  neighborhood  of  2  percent,  are 
Native  Americans  or  of  Asian  or  Paciific  Island  descent.    The  population  is 
divided  equally  between  males  and  females  although  we  have  a  slight  prepon- 
derance of  females  among  the  blacks  and  Hispanics  and  of  males  among  the  whites. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  population  according  to  our  data  should  be 
noted  carefully.    The  sample  weights  were  adjusted  to  Census  Bureau  estimates 


^There  may  be  slight  variations  among  the  tables  in  this  report  due  to 
rounding  and  truncation  by  the  computer.    Differences  of  one-tenth  of  a  per- 
cent or  10,000  persons  can  be  caused  by  these  factors  and  should  be  ignored. 
Likewise,  tables  may  not  sum  to  the  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Table  U     Selected  Characteristics,  by  Race  (in  Thousands) 


Characteristic 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Sex 

Female 

2,31 2 

51 .2 

1 ,043 

50.3 

13,087 

49.8 

16,442 

50.0 

Male 

2,203 

48.8 

1 ,031 

49.7 

13,204 

50.2 

16,438 

50.0 

Age 

14-15 

1 ,044 

23.1 

502 

24.2 

5,761 

21.9 

7,308 

22.2 

16-17 

1 ,139 

25.2 

515 

24.8 

6,549 

24.9 

8,203 

24.9 

18-19 

1,161 

25.7 

510 

24.6 

6,641 

25.3 

8,311 

25.3 

ZO-ZZ 

1  ,172 

25.9 

547 

26.4 

7,341 

27.9 

9,059 

27.6 

Region 

Northeast 

854 

19.0 

406 

19.6 

5.739 

21.8 

6.999 

21.3 

North  Central 

871 

19.3 

173 

8.3 

8,895 

33.8 

9,934 

30.2 

South 

2,51  5 

55.7 

573 

27.7 

7,478 

28.4 

10,572 

32.2 

West 

276 

6.1 

921 

44.4 

4,177 

15.9 

5,373 

16.4 

Enrollment  status 

High  school  dropout 

763 

16.9 

498 

24.0 

3,012 

11.5 

4,272 

13.0 

High  school  student 

2,415 

53.5 

1 ,043 

50.3 

12  ,816 

48  7 

16,275 

49  5 

College  student 

504 

11 .2 

221 

10.6 

4, '207 

16.0 

4^933 

15.0 

Nonenrolled  high 

school  graduate 

832 

18.4 

313 

15.1 

6,256 

23.8 

7  400 

22  5 

Educational  attainment 

0 

4 

0.1 

6 

0.3 

12 

0.0 

21 

0.1 

1-8 

963 

21 .3 

591 

28.5 

4,652 

17.7 

6,206 

18.9 

9-11 

2,141 

47.4 

917 

44.2 

10,811 

41 . 1 

13,869 

42.2 

IZ 

902 

20.0 

344 

16.6 

6,633 

25.2 

7,879 

24.0 

13  or  more 

434 

9.6 

190 

9.1 

3,827 

14.6 

4  ,450 

13.5 

Not  available 

70 

1 .6 

28 

1.4 

354 

1.3 

452 

1.4 

With  a  health 

1  imi  tation 

279 

6.2 

108 

5.2 

1  ,660 

6.3 

2,047 

6.2 

Participated  in 

government  sponsored 

employment  and 

training  program 

F\/pr 

1.  V  CI 

1 ,421 

31  .5 

439 

21.2 

2,444 

9.3 

4,304 

13.1 

During  1978 

733 

16.2 

225 

10.9 

1  ,173 

4.5 

2,131 

6.5 

Marital  and  family 

status 

Never  married 

4,223 

93.5 

1,771 

85.4 

23,268 

88.5 

29,264 

89.0 

Married 

210 

4.7 

248 

11.9 

2,664 

10.1 

3,122 

9.5 

Separated,  widowed, 

divorced 

80 

1.8 

56 

2.7 

359 

1.4 

494 

1.5 

5 


Table  1 . 1  (continued) 


Characteristic 

Black 

Hispanic  ' 

White 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Has  children 

583 

12.9 

223 

10.7 

1,733 

6.6 

2,538 

7.7 

Family  income 
Less  than  $5,000 
5,000-9,999 
10,000-14,999 
15,000-19,999 
20,000-24,999 
25,000-29,999 
30,000-39,999 
40,000  or  more 
Not  available 

785 
1,053 
669 
455 
243 
141 

1  H  1 

92 
936 

17.4 
23.3 
14.8 
10.1 
5.4 
3.1 

2.0 
20.7 

302 
484 
321 
202 
148 
101 

7Q 

59 
379 

14.6 
23.3 
15.5 
9.7 
7.1 
4.9 

J  .  o 

2.8 
18.3 

1 ,576 
2,920 
2,964 
2,894 
3»230 
2,275 

L.  ,  \JC.C 

2,267 
5,545 

6.0 
11.1 
11.3 
11.0 
12.3 

8.7 
in  n 

8.6 
21.1 

2,662 
4,457 
3,954 
3,551 
3,621 
2,517 
2  842 
2,419 
6,860 

8.1 
13.6 
12.0 
10.8 
11 .0 
1.1 
8  6 
1 A 
20.9 

Employment  status^ 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Out  of  labor  force 

1,338 
845 
1,170 

39.8 
25.2 
34.9 

719 
217 
578 

47.5 
14.3 
38.1 

11,983 
2,296 
5,423 

60.8 
11.7 
27.5 

14,051 
3,353 
7,166 

57.2 
13.6 
29.2 

Total 

4,515 

13.7 

2,074 

6.3 

26,291 

80.0 

32,880 

100.0 

^Only  for  persons  who  were  16-21  on  the  date  of  interview. 
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Table  ^  .2     Selected  Characti sties,  by  Sex  (in  Thousands) 


Characteristic 

Fem 

ale 

Male 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Aqe 
14-15 
16-17 
18-19 
20-22 

3,531 
4,073 
4,231 
4,609 

21.5 
24.8 
25.7 
28.0 

3.777 
4.130 
4,080 
4,452 

23.0 
25.1 
24.8 
27.1 

7.308 
8.203 
8,311 
9,061 

22.2 
24.9 
25.3 
27.6 

Region 
Northeast 
North  Central 
bouth 
West 

3,532 
4,713 
5,524 
2.674 

21.5 
28.7 
33.6 
16.3 

3.467 
5.224 
5.049 
2.699 

21.1 
31.8 
30.7 
16.4 

6,998 
9,937 
10,573 
5,373 

21.3 
30.2 
32.2 
16.4 

Enrollment  status 
High  school  dropout 
High  school  student 
College  student 
Nonenrolled  high 
school  graduate 

2,130 
7,772 
2,463 

4,078 

12.9 
47.3 
15.0 

24.8 

2,143 
8,503 
2,470 

3,324 

13.0 
51.7 
15.0 

20.2 

4,273 
16,275 
4,933 

7,401 

13.0 
49.5 
15.0 

22.5 

Educational  attainment 
0 

1-8 

9-n 

12 

13  or  more 
Mot  available 

11 

2,851 
6,825 
4,183 
2,355 
218 

0.1 
17.3 
41.5 
25.4 
14.3 

1.3 

10 
3,355 
7,047 
3,696 
2,096 
234 

0.1 
20.4 
42.9 
22.5 
12.7 

1.4 

21 

6,206 
13,872 
7,879 
4,450 
452 

0.1 
18.9 
42.2 
24.0 
13.5 

1.4 

With  a  health 
limitation 

1,254 

7.6 

792 

4.8 

2,047 

6.2 

Participated  in 
government  sponsored 
employment  and 
training  program 
Ever 

During  i9/o 

2,126 
,019 

12.9 
6.2 

2,177 
1,113 

13.3 
6.8 

4,304 
2,131 

13.1 
6.5 

Marital  and  family 
status 

Never  married 
Married 

Separated,  widowed, 
divorced 

13,775 
2,243 

424 

83.8 
13.6 

2.6 

15,490 
879 

70 

94.2 
5.3 

0.4 

29,265 
3,123 

494 

89.0 
9.5 

1.5 

Has  children 

1,995 

12.1 

544 

3.3 

2,538 

7.8 

Table  1 .2  (continued) 
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Characteristic 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Ni  jm  hpy* 

Percent 

Nt  imHo^ 

llUMIUCf 

Percent 

Family  income 

Less  than  $5,000 

1,505 

9 

.2 

1,158 

7 

.0 

2,662 

8. 

1 

5,000-9,999 

2,249 

1  0 

7 

2,208 

lo 

4,457 

13. 

6 

10,000-14,999 

1,904 

11 

.6 

2,050 

12 

.5 

3,954 

12. 

0 

15,000-19,999 

1  ,/uy 

10 

.4 

1 ,842 

11 

.2 

3,551 

10. 

8 

20,000-24,999 

1,802 

11 

.0 

1,819 

11 

.1 

3,621 

11. 

0 

25,000-29,999 

1,185 

7 

.2 

1,333 

8 

.1 

2,517 

7. 

7 

30,000-39,999 

1,330 

8 

.1 

1,512 

9 

.2 

2,842 

8. 

6 

40,000  or  more 

1,059 

6 

.4 

1,360 

8 

.3 

2,419 

7. 

4 

Hnf  ;)\/;)  1 1 K1  o 

i  tU  L    uVa  1  luUIC 

3,702 

22 

.5 

3,157 

19 

.2 

6,859 

20. 

9 

Employment  status^ 

Employed 

6,630 

53 

.2 

7,428 

61 

.3 

14,055 

57. 

2 

Unempi oyed 

1,780 

14 

.3 

1,572 

13 

.0 

3,353 

13. 

6 

Out  of  labor  force 

4,044 

32 

.5 

3,119 

25 

.7 

7,166 

29. 

2 

Total 

16,443 

50 

.0 

16,439 

50 

.0 

32,882 

100. 

0 

aOnly  for  persons  16-21  on  date  of  interview. 
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Table  1.3    Selected  Characteristics,  by  Age  (in  Thousands) 


Characteristic 

1  /I 

-  1  b 

16 

-17 

18 

-19 

20 

-22 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Region 
Northeast 
North  Central 
South 
West 

1,520 
2,182 
2,370 
1,235 

20.8 
29.9 
32.4 
16.9 

1,761 
2,470 
2,742 
1,229 

?1.5 
30.1 
33.4 
15.0 

1,710 
2,656 
2,583 
1,362 

20.6 
32.0 
31 .1 
16.4 

2,007 
2,629 
2,877 
1,548 

22.2 
29.0 
31.8 
17.1 

6,998 
y,  937 
10,574 
5,373 

21.3 
30.2 
32.2 
16.4 

Enrollment  status 
High  school 

dropout 
High  school 

student 
College  student 
Nonenrolled  high 

school  graduate 

132 

7,174 
1 

0 

1.8 

98.2 
0.0 

0.0 

848 

7,285 
33 

37 

10.3 

88.8 
0.4 

0.5 

1,669 

1,711 
2,314 

2,617 

20.1 

20.6 
27.8 

31.5 

1  ,624 

109 
2,582 

4,745 

17.9 

1.2 
28.5 

52.4 

4,272 
16,276 

7,400 

13.0 
49.5 

22.5 

Educational 
attainment 

0 

1-8 

9-11 

12 

13  or  more 
Not  available 

12 
4,995 
2,172 

0 
1 

128 

0.2 
68.4 
29.7 
0.0 
0.0 
1.7 

1 

567 
7,461 
71 
0 
101 

0.0 
6.9 
91.0 
0.9 
0.0 
1.2 

5 

313 
2,950 
3,941 
990 
113 

0.1 
3.8 
35.5 
47.4 
11.9 
1.4 

3 

331 
1,289 
3,868 
3,459 

111 

0.0 
3.7 
14.2 
42.7 
38.2 
1.2 

21 

6,206 
13,871 
7,879 
4,450 

/ICO 

452 

0.1 
18.9 
42.2 
24.0 
13.5 

1 .4 

With  a  health 
limitation 

382 

5.2 

435 

5.3 

552 

6.6 

677 

7.5 

2,047 

6.2 

Participated  in 
government  spon- 
sored employment 
and  training 
program 
Ever 

During  1978 

346 
323 

4.7 
4.4 

941 
665 

11.5 
8.1 

1,389 
697 

16.7 
8.4 

1,627 
447 

18.0 
4.9 

4,304 
2,131 

13.1 
6.5 

Marital  and  family 
status 
Never  married 
Married 
Separated, 
widowed, 
divorced 

7,290 
16 

2 

99.7 
0.2 

0.0 

8,030 
149 

21 

97.9 
1.8 

0.3 

7,334 
865 

m 

88.3 
10.4 

1-3 

6,607 
2,091 

360 

72.9 
23.1 

4.0 

29,265 
3,121 

494 

89.0 
9.5 

1.5 

Has  children 

57 

0.8 

161 

2.0 

739 

1 

8.9 

1,581 

17.5 

2,538 

7.8 

ERIC 
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Characteristic 

14- 

-15 

16- 

-17 

18- 

•19 

20 

-22 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Numhpr 

Percent 

Family  income 

Less  than  jb,uuu 

423 

5.8 

539 

6. 

6 

1 

,469 

17 

.7 

1,366 

15. 

1 

?  7Q7 

11 

5 

5,000-9,999 

1,037 

14.2 

1,009 

12. 

3 

1 

,222 

14 

.7 

1 ,584 

17. 

5 

14 

.8 

10,000-14,999 

913 

12.5 

965 

11. 

8 

970 

11 

.7 

1  ,'268 

14. 

0 

4,115 

12 

.5 

15,000-19,999 

942 

12.9 

1,033 

12. 

6 

719 

8 

.6 

926 

10. 

2 

3,620 

11 

0 

20,000-24,999 

1,052 

14.4 

1,035 

12. 

6 

793 

9 

.5 

775 

8. 

6 

3,654 

11 

.1 

9^  nnn  9q  qqq 

O  A 

o.  4 

681 

8. 

3 

672 

8 

.1 

565 

6. 

2 

2,532 

7 

.7 

30,000-39,999 

595 

8.1 

742 

9. 

0 

810 

9 

.7 

698 

7. 

7 

2,846 

8 

.7 

40,000  or  more 

433 

5.9 

644 

7. 

8 

684 

8 

.2 

665 

7. 

3 

2,425 

7 

.4 

Not  available 

1 ,299 

17.8 

1 ,555 

19. 

0 

974 

11 

.7 

1,214 

13. 

4 

5,041 

15 

.3 

Employment  status^ 

Employed 

3,574 

43. 

6 

5 

,051 

60 

.8 

5,445 

67. 

6 

14,054 

57 

.2 

Unemployed 

1,453 

17. 

7 

1 

,115 

13 

.4 

780 

9. 

7 

3,352 

13 

.6 

Out  of  labor  force 

3,176 

38. 

7 

2 

,145 

25 

.8 

1,835 

22. 

8 

7,166 

29 

.2 

Total 

7,308 

22.2 

8,203 

24. 

9 

8 

,311 

25 

.3 

9,059 

27. 

6 

32,880 

100 

.0 

^Only  for  persons  16-21  on  date  of  interview. 
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of  the  population  by  year  of  birth. ^   However,  while  the  selection  of  the 
sample  was  based  on  year  of  birth,  the  age  variable  indicates  age  at  the 
time  of  interview.    Thus,  some  of  the  sample  had  passed  another  birthday  be- 
tween the  first  of  the  year  and  when  they  were  interviewed.    Fifteen  to  20 
percent  of  the  group  who  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  on  the  first  of  January 
had  their  twenty-second  birthday  by  the  date  of  the  interview.  Similarly, 
we  find  that  approximately  680,000  of  the  fourteen  year  olds  had  a  birthday 
and  became  fifteen  by  the  time  we  interviewed  them  in  the  Spring.  Thus, 
when  data  are  presented  by  age,  the  fourteen  and  fifteen  year  old  group  in 
our  population  is  slightly  older  than  all  persons  in  this  age  group  while 
the  twenty  to  twenty-two  year  olds  are  on  average  younger  than  the  general 
population.    For  most  analyses,  though,  the  effect  should  be  quite  small. 

The  determination  of  1978  family  income  in  our  data  set  suffers  from  a 
common  problem  of  surveys  seeking  these  data--sizeable  nonreponse.  Youth 
and  their  parents  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  us  with  a  complete 
estimate  of  family  income  for  6,860,000  persons,  or  21  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation.   Some  surveys,  including  the  Current  Population  Survey,  impute  a 
family  income  for  nonrespondents.    Other  surveys  distribute  the  nonrespondents 
proportionally  across  the  income  categories.    Both  of  these  procedures  may 
bias  the  estimate.    Consequently,  we  have  treated  the  nonrespondents  as  a 
separate  category  (Tables  1.1  and  1.2).    If  the  nonrespondents  are  distrib- 
uted to  proportionately  increase  the  number  of  persons  in  families  at  each 
income  level,  we  find  that  10  percent  of  the  youth  are  in  families  with  1978 


These  figures  were  calculated  by  taking  the  average  of  the  numbers  of 
13  and  14  year  olds  as  of  July  1,  1978  and  using  this  figure  for  14  year  olds 
on  January  1,  1979.    The  procedure  was  repeated  for  each  year.    U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Census  Population  Reports  Series  P-25,  Mo.  800,  "Estimates  of 
the  Population  of  theUnited  States,  by  Age,  Sex  and  Race:    1976  to  1978" 
U.S.G.P.O.,  Washington,  D.C.,  1979,  p.  15. 
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incomes  of  less  than  $5,000;  27  percent  are  from  families  whose  incomes 
were  less  than  $10,000;  and  56  percent  of  the  youth  are  from  families  whose 
incomes  were  less  than  $20,000  a  year  in  1978.    As  expected,  there  are  sub- 
stantial differences  by  race.    Among  blacks,  22  percent  live  in  families 
with  less  than  $5,000  in  1978  income;    51  oercent  live  in  families  whose 
income  is  less  than  $10,000.    The  corresponding  figures  for  Hispanics  are 
18  percent  and  46  percent,  and  for  whites  8  percent  and  22  percent,  respec- 
tively.^ 

Racial  Differences.    Table  1.1  divides  the  sample  into  blacks,  Hispanics, 
and  whites.    Examining  the  table,  we  find  that  black  youth  are  very  heavily 
concentrated  in  the  South,  where  over  half  reside.    At  the  same  time,  they 
aro  substa.:tirilly  unae.  represented  in  the  North  Central  states  and  the  West. 
Based  on  our  data  set,  blacks  have  a  larger  proportion  attending  high  school 
than  the  other  two  groups.    This  may  have  occurred  because  the  blacks  in 
our  population  appear  to  be  somewhat  younger  than  the  whites.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  proportions  of  blacks  who  are  college  students  and  high  school 
graduates  not  enrolled  in  college  are  lower  than  that  of  whites  and  the  pro-, 
portion  of  high  school  dropouts  is  higher.    This  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  the  educational  attainment  of  the  black  sample  is  less  than  that  of  the 
whites.    A  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  the  blacks  have  been  married  al- 
though more  of  the  young  women,  proportionately,  have  had  children.    As  noted 
earlier,  the  family  income  of  black  youth  is  considerably  below  that  of  whites. 
Similarly,  we  find  much  lower  employment  to  population  ratios  and  higher 


Interpretation  of  the  family  income  data  should  be  made  with  extreme 
care.    Some  of  the  youth  will  be  in  relatively  low  income  single  person  house- 
holds because  they  have  left  their  parental  homes.    Others  still  will  be  liv- 
ing with  their  parents  and  low  incomes  for  their  families  will  be  much  more 
serious.    We  are  not  presently  able  to  distinguish  household  composition. 
Later  reports  will  do  so. 

EKLC 
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proportions  of  the  youth  unemployed  for  blacks  than  for  Hispanics  or  whites. 
These  factors  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  substantially  higher  participa- 
tion rates  in  government-sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  of  blacks. 

The  Hispanic  sample  is  concentrated  much  more  heavily  in  the  West.  They, 
too,  are  underrepresented  in  the  North  Central  states.    The  Hispanics  have 
substantially  higher  school  dropout  rates  than  either  the  black  or  white 
groups,  and  nearly  double  that  of  all  youth.    At  the  same  time,  the  propor- 
tion who  are  high  school  graduates  not  enrolled  in  college  is  approximately 
one-third  lower  than  the  national  average.    Their  educational  deficiencies 
are  shown  further  by  the  lower  average  years  of  schooling  completed  for  the 
Hispanic  youth.    More  of  the  Hispanic  youth  are  or  have  been  married  than 
either  blacks  or  whites,  and  more  of  them  have  children  than  is  true  for 
whites.    As  noted  earlier,  the  family  income  of  these  youth  tends  to  be 
lower  than  that  of  whites  but  highe^  than  that  of  blacks.    They  also  are  in 
an  intermediate  position  in  their  employment  to  population  ratios  and  per- 
centage who  are  unemployed. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  white  sample,  which  constitutes  four-fifths  of 
the  youth  population.    While  whites  are  better  off  on  average  than  the 
minorities,  there  are  substantial  numbers  who  have  problems.    For  instance, 
over  3,000,000  in  our  age  cohort  are  high  school  dropouts.    About  5,700,000 
live  in  families  where  the    income  is  less  than  $10,000,  1,660,000  have  a 
health  limitation  which  prevents  them  from  working  or  limits  the  kind  or 
amount  of  work  which  can  be  undertaken,  and  2,300,000  of  those  16  and  older 
are  unemployed. 

Sex  Differences.    There  are  relatively  few  differences  between  young 
males  and  females.    A  slightly  higher  proportion  of  the  males  are  still  in 
high  school ,  but  this  probably  results  from  the  younger  mean  aq?  of  our  male 
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population.    We  do  find  higher  rates  of  marriage  and  having  children  for  the 
females,  and  somewhat  more  of  them  are  in  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$5,000.    We  also  see  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  health  limitations  among  the 
women.    Finally,  the  employment  to  population  ratio  for  male  16-21  year  olds 
is  somewhat  higher.    The  difference  of  8  percentage  points  or  15  percent  is 
not  as  large,  however,  as  one  might  expect. 

Age  Differences,    As  one  would  expect,  school  enrollment  is  highly 
related  to  age.    Likewise,  age  is  directly  related  to  participation  in  govern- 
ment employment  and  training  programs.    The  proportion  who  had  ever  partici- 
pated in  such  a  program  rises  from  about  5  percent  for  14  and  15  year  olds 
to  18  percent  for  th^-  oldest  age  group.    The  frequency  of  marriage  also  in- 
creases with  age.    Thus,  we  find  only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  14  and  15 
year  olds  have  been  married,  while  27  percent  of  the  oldest  aae  group  was  or 
is  married.    Also  increasing  with  age  is  the  proportion  of  the  youth  who 
have  had  children,  although  we  find  that  even  for  the  youngest  age  group 
approximately  1  percent  had  already  had  a  child  and  2  percent  of  16  and  17 
year  olds  had  one  or  more  children.    Family  income  was  also  related  to  age: 
larger  percentages  of  the  18  and  older  groups  live  in  households  with  family 
incomes  less  than  $5,000,  doubtless  due  to  these  persons  leaving  their  par- 
ental homes  and  starting  their  own  households.    Finally,  the  employment  to 
population  ratio  and  labor  force  participation    rates  increase  with  aqe 
while  the  percent  unemployed  declines  markedly.    The  unemplo.yment  rate  falls 
from  29  percent  for  16-17  year  olds  to  13  percent  for  20-21  year  olds. 

Future  Reports 

Because  of  its  preliminary  nature,  this  report  does  not  include  all  of 

the  questions  of  interest  asked  in  the  Youth  Survey,  nor  has  it  been  able  to 

provide  detail  by  some  important  independent  variables  like  poverty  status. 
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These  shortcomings  are  due  to  limitations  on  time  and  the  necessity  to  re- 
vise some  of  the  original  information.    Subsequent  reports  will  add  to  the 
areas  studied,  complete  and  refine  the  analyses  presented  here,  and  offer 
further  suggestions  for  labor  policy. 


CHAPTER  2 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  YOUTH 


The  NLS  1979  youth  survey  shows  that  a  larger  percentage  of  young  people 
are  in  the  labor  force  and  unemployment  and  employment/ population  rates  are 
higher  than  previously  available  data  indicated.    As  expected,  however,  labor 
force  difficulties  are  still  compounded  by  race,  sex,  and  age.    In  this  chapter, 
labor  force  participation  rates  (LFPR),  percent  unemployed,  and  employment/ 
population  ratios  of  the  civilian  noninstitutional  population  age  16-21  are 
analyzed  by  race,  sex,  age,  and  school  enrollment.    These  data  are  estimated 
using  Current  Population  Survey  procedures;  they  apply  to  the  week  preceding 
the  interview  week  J 

The  overall  employment  status  of  youth  is  presented  first.    The  second 
section  of  the  chapter  is  a  comparison  of  the  LFPR,  unemployment  rate,  and 
the  employment/population  ratio  between  youth  in-school  and  out-of-school . 
The  third  section  contrasts  the  youth  employment  status  obtained  from  the 
NLS  and  that  obtained  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS).    A  fourth 
section  isolates  the  employment  status  of  Hispanic  teenagers  16-19  years  of 
age  in  the  NLS  sample  and  compares  it  with  the  CPS  survey.    The  last  section 
addresses  the  major  findings. 

Employment  Status  Indicators  for  NLS  Youth:    16-21  Years 

All  Youth.    The  standard  employment  status  indicators  presented  in 
Table  2.1  reflect  extensive  youth  labor  market  activity.    A  total  of  17.4 
million  youth  were  in  the  labor  force:    14.0  were  employed  and  3.4 


^Only  youth  between  the  ages  of  16  to  21  years  are  included  in  this 
analysis:    as  in  the  CPS,  younger  youth  are  not  considered.    Those  youth  in- 
terviewed after  May,  1979  are  excluded  to  control  for  the  large  influx  of 
students  to  the  labor  force  during  the  summer.    These  youth  are  assumed  to 
be  distributed  proportionately  to  those  who  were  interviewed  prior  to  the 
summer. 
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Table  2.1    Employment  Status,  by  Sex  and  Race 


Sex 

Labor  force 
participation 
rate 

Percent 
unemployed 

Employment/ 
population 
ratio 

Black 

Total 

65.0 

38.8 

39.8 

Female 

60.1 

41 .1 

35.4 

Male 

70.4 

36.7 

44.6 

Hispanic 

Total 

62.0 

22.9 

47.8 

Femal e 

53.3 

24.6 

40.2 

Male 

71.1 

21.7 

55.7 

White 

Total 

72.5 

16.1 

60.8 

Femal e 

69.8 

18.1 

57.2 

Male 

75.1 

14.3 

64.4 

Total 

Total 

70.9 

19.3 

57.2 

Femal e 

67.5 

21.2 

53.2 

Male 

74.3 

17.5 

61 .3 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-21  on  interview  date.  (N=24,570,000) 
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were  unemployed.    The  overall  LFPR  was  71  percent,  the  unemployment  rate 
was  19  percent,  and  the  employment/population  ratio  was  57  percent, 
.•lale  youth  had  higher  LFPR  and  employment  population  ratios  than  females 
and  lower  unemployment  rates.    As  is  shown  in  other  studies,  white  youth 
had  higher  LFPR  and  employment/population  ratios  along  with  lower  unemploy- 
ment rates  than  minority  youth.    Furthermore,  females 
experienced  higher  unemployment  rates  and  had  lov/er  LFPR  and  employment/ 
population  ratios  than  males. 

Mai es .    Table  2.1  shows  that  employment  status  among  males  varied,  as 
one  would  expect,  by  race.    Of  all  male  youth,  blacks  had  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate,  37  percent;  the  lowest  employment/population  ratio,  45  percent;  and 
the  lowest  LFPR,  70  percent.    Whites  were  at  the  other  extreme:    the  LFPR 
was  75  percent,  the  unemployment  rate  was  14  percent,  and  the  employment/ 
population  ratio  was  64  percent.    Hispanlcs  did  better  than  blacks  but  not 
so  well  as  whites:    their  LFPR  was  71  percent,  unemployment  22  percent,  and 
employment/ population  ratio,  56  percent. 

Females.    As  expected,  females  had  lower  status.    Among  female  youth, 
whites  had  a  LFPR  of  70  percent  compared  to  75  percent  for  white  males; 
blacks  60  percent  compared  to  70  percent  for  black  males;  and  Hispanlcs,  53 
percent  compared  to  71  percent  for  Hispanic  males.    Black  young  women  had 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  of  all  groups,  41  percent.  Nearly 
25  percent  of  the  Hispanic  females  In  the  labor  force  were  unemployed, 
compared  with  about  18  percent  of  the  white  females.    Among  females  the 
employment/population  ratio  was  highest  for  the  whites,  57  percent.  The 
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lowest  employment/population  ratio  was  among  black  females,  35  percent, 
Hispanic  females  had  an  employment/population  ratio  of  40  percent. 

Employment  Status  and  Age.    Table  2.2  presents  employment  status.  As 
one  would  expect,  age  is  associated  with  a  higher  LFPR,  lower 
unemployment  rate,  and  higher  employment/population  ratio  for  the  various 
youth  groups,  although  this  relationship  is  not  uniform  for  all  groups.  For 
example,  age  is  associated  with  a  narrowing  of  LFPR 

differences  among  races  to  near  parity  for  males  age  20-21,    Among  the  females, 

aoe  also  narrows  the  difference  in  the  LFPR  among  the  different  racial  groups, 

but  not  to  the  same  degree  as  among  the  young  men.    For  v/hite  males  age  16- 

17  the  LFPR  is  65  percent,  compared  to  59  percent  for  blacks  and  60  percent  for 

Hispanics,    For  male  youth  age  20-21  the  LFPR  are  nearly  identical  among 

races:    whites  83  percent,  blacks  82  percent,  and  Hispanics  79  percent. 

Among  females  age  16-17,  the  LFPR  for  whites  is  62  oercent,  for 

blacks  48  percent,  and  for  Hispanics  42  percent.    Among  female  youth  age  20-21, 

however,  the  racial  differences  remain  pronounced  relative  to  the  young  men: 

the  LFPR  is  74  percent  for  whites,  68  percent  for  blacks,  and  60  percent  for 

Hispanics. 

Age  is  also  associated  with  a  narrowing  of  the  employment/population  ratio 
differences  among  the  various  racial  groups,  although  a  substantial  differ- 
ential remains  among    older  youth.    Among  males  age  16-17  the  employment/ 
population  ratios  were  49  percent  for  whites,  27  percent  for  blacks  and  38 
percent  for  Hispanics.    Among  males  age  20-21  the  employment/population  ratios 
increased  to  76  percent  for  whites,  63  percent  for  blacks,  and  69  percent  for 
Hispanics,    For  females  age  16-17,  the  employment/population  ratio  was  46 


Table  2.2   Employment  Status,  by  Sex,  Race  and  Age 
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Sex 

Labor  force 

Employment/ 

participation 

Percent 

population 

and  r)ap 

rate 

unemployed 

ratio 

Black 

Female 

16-17 

47.8 

54.9 

21.6 

18-19 

63.9 

40.3 

38.1 

20-21 

68.0 

32.5 

45.9 

Male 

16-17 

59.2 

53.8 

27.4 

18-19 

72.5 

34.6 

47.4 

20-21 

82.0 

23.4 

62.8 

Hispanic 

Femal e 

16-17 

42.2 

36.2 

26.9 

18-19 

57.4 

22.3 

44.6 

20-21 

59.5 

18.9 

48.2 

Male 

16-17 

59.6 

37.0 

37.6 

18-19 

76.5 

16.2 

64.1 

20-21 

79.4 

13.3 

68.8 

White 

Female 

16-17 

62.1 

26.0 

46.0 

18-19 

73.6 

17.3 

60.5 

20-21 

73.7 

11.8 

65.0 

Male 

16-17 

64.7 

23.6 

49.4 

18-19 

78.1 

12.5 

68.3 

20-21 

83.1 

8.3 

76.2 

Total 

Femal e 

1  D—  1  / 

58.9 

29.6 

41.5 

18-19 

71.3 

20.9 

56.4 

20-21 

72.1 

14.8 

61 .4 

Male 

16-17 

63.6 

£8.3 

45.6 

18-19 

77.2 

15.5 

65.3 

20-21 

82.7 

}0.4 

74.1 

•'WERSE:    Civilians  age  16-21  on  intervi^w^date.  (N=24,570.000) 
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percent  for  whites,  22  percent  for  blacks,  and  27  percent  for  Hispanics. 
Among  females  age  20-21,  the  employment/population  ratio  increased  to  65  per- 
cent for  whites,  46  percent  for  blacks,  and  48  percent  for  Hispanics. 

Unemployment.    As  noted,  age  appears  to  reduce  racial  differences  in 
LFPR,  but  substantial  racial  differences  remain  when  employment/population 
ratios  are  examined.    A  large  part  of  this  relationship  between  age  and 
employment/population  ratio  can  be  explained  by  examining  the  unemployment 
rates  among  different  age  groups.    Table  2.2  shows  that  among  males  age  16-17, 
the  unemployment  rate  is  24  percent  for  whites,  54  percent  for  blacks,  and  37 
percent  for  Hispanics.    Among  males  age  20-21,  unemployment  rates  drop  to 
8  percent  for  whites,  but  the  racial  differences  still  operate:  the 
unemployment  rate  is  23  percent  for  blacks,  and  13  percent  for  Hispanics. 
Unemployment  rates  for  females  age  16-17  are  26  percent  for  whites,  55  percent 
for  blacks,  and  36  percent  for  Hispanics.    Among  females  age  20-21,  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  reduced  to  12  percent  for  whites,  33  percent  for  blacks,  and 
19  percent  for  Hispanics.    Getting  older  thus  decreases  the  unemployment  rate 
among  youth.    However,  unemployment  continues  to  be  concentrated  among  minority 
males  and  females  regardless  of  age. 

Even  though  older  minority  youth  continue  to  have  higher  unemployment  rates 
and  somewhat  lower  LFPR  than  whites,  getting  older  is  nevertheless  associated  with 
an  increase  both  in  LFPR  and  employment/population  ratio  and  a  decrease  in  the  un- 
employment rate  for  all  youth.    This  relationship  between  age  and  employment  status 
is  closely  associated  with  school  enrollment.    As  youth  get  older  they  begin  to 
shift  from  school  responsibility  towards  work  responsibility.    In  addition, 
many  youth  continue  to  carry  on  both  school  and  work  responsibilities. 
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Emplo.yinent  Status  and  School  Enrollment:    Youth  Age  16-21 

As  expected,  youth  currently  enrolled  in  school  have  lower  LFPR, 
lower  employment/population  ratios,  and  higher  unemployment  rates  than 
youth  who  are  out  of  school.    Table  2.3  presents  the  employment  status  and 
school  enrollment  of  youth  age  16  to  21  by  race  and  sex. 

In-School  Youth.    Among  in-school  youth,  whites  had  the  highest  LFPR, 
highest  employment/population  ratio,  and  the  lowest  unemployment  rate 
of  any  of  the  racial  groups.    Among  in-school  white  males  the  LFPR  was 
63  percent,  the  unemployment  rate  was  17  percent,  and  the  employment/ 
population  rate  was  52  percent.    White  in-school  females  had  only  a  slight 
variation  in  employment  status  as  compared  to  the  males.    The  employment 
status  data  indicates  that  in-school  minority  youth  trail  white  youth  in 
LFPR  and  employment/population  ratio.    Moreover,  minority  in-school  youth 
have  higher  unemployment  rates  than  whites.    In-school  black  males  had 
an  LFPR  of  59  percent,  an  unemployment  rate  of  47  percent,  and  an  employment/ 
population  ratio  of  31  percent.    The  in-school  black  females  had  an  LFPR 
of  55  percent,  an  unemployment  rate  of  42  percent,  and  an  employment/ 
population  ratio  of  32  percent.    Hispanics  have  less  trouble  than  blacks: 
in-school  males  had  an  LFPR  of  58  perct^nt,  an  unemployment  rate  of  29 
percent,  and  an  employment/population  ratio  of  41  percent.    The  Hispanic 
in-school  females  had  an  LFPR  of  48  percent,  an  unemployment  rate  of  28 
percent,  and  an  employment/population  ratio  of  34  percent.    In  addition. 
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Table  2.3    Employment  Status,  by  Sex,  Race  and  School  Enrollment  Status 


Sex 

Labor  force 
participation  rate 

Percent  unemployed 

Employment/ 
population  ratto 

tnroi led 

Not  enrolled 

Enrolled  |Not  enrol  I ed 

bnroi  led  \mz  enrol  16d 

Black 

Total 

56.6 

75.7 

44.0 

33.9 

31.7 

50.0 

Femal e 

54.6 

66.8 

41.5 

40.7 

31.9 

39.6 

Male 

58.6 

85.8 

46.5 

28.0 

31.4 

61 .8 

Hispanic 

Total 

52.9 

71.2 

28.5 

18.7 

37.8 

57.9 

Female 

47.6 

58.4 

28.4 

21.8 

34.1 

45.7 

Male 

57.8 

86.2 

28.6 

16.3 

41.3 

72.1  1 

White 

Total 

62.9 

84.9 

17.9 

14.4 

51.6 

72.6 

Female 

63.1 

77.7 

19.1 

17.1 

51.0 

64.4 

?1ale 

62.8 

93.4 

16.8 

11.8 

52.3 

82.4 

Total 

Total 

61 .5 

82.6 

21.6 

17.1 

48.2 

68.5 

Femal e 

61 .0 

74.9 

22.4 

20.2 

47.3 

59.8 

Male 

62.1 

91.8 

20.9 

14.2 

49.1 

78.8 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-21  on  interview  date.  (N=24,570,000) 
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there  are  some  notable  differences  by  sex  in  employment  status  among  the 
various  in-school  minority  groups:    black  males,  for  example,  have  the 
highest  unemployment  rate  and  Hispanic  females  have  the  lowest  LFPR. 

Out-of-School  Youth.    As  expected,  out-of-school  youth,  in  particular  white 
males,  were  more  active  in  the  labor  market  than  those  in  school.  Among  out-of- 
school  males,  whites  had  an  LFPR  of  93  percent,  an  unemployment  rate  of  12  percent, 
and  an  employment/population  ratio  of  82  percent.    Blacks,  predictably,  had 
more  difficulty:    males  had  a  LFPR  of  86  percent,  an  unemployment  rate  of  28 
percent,  and  an  employment/population  ratio  of  62  percent.    Hispanic  males 
had  an  LFPR  of  86  percent,  an  unemployment  rate  of  16  percent,  and  an  employment/ 
population  ratio  of  72  percent. 

Among  out-of-school  females,  whites  had  an  LFPR  of  78  percent,  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  17  percent,  and  an  employment/population  ratio  of  64  percent. 
Again  tne  pattern  of  difficulty  for  minorities  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
black  females  had  an  LFPR  of  67  percent,  an  unemployment  rate  of  41  percent, 
and  an  employment/population  ratio  of  40  percent.    Hispanic  females  had  an 
LFPR  of  58  percent,  an  unemployment  rate  of  22  percent,  and  an  employment/ 
population  ratio  of  46  percent.    In  the  out-of-school  grouo,  females  had 
lower  LFPRs,  higher  unemployment  rates,  and  lower  employment/population  ratios 
than  the  males.    A  possible  explanation  for  these  differences  among  out-of- 
school  males  and  females  is  that  out-of-school  females  are  more  engaged  in 
both  housekeeping  and  child  rearing  activities. 
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Age.  School,  and  Employment  Status  Among  Males.    Table  2.4  shows  that  age 
does  not  produce  a  uniform  impact  on  the  employment  status  of  the  in-school 
and  out-of-school  youth.    For  example,  among  in-school  white  males  the  LFPR 
is  about  63  percent  for  all  age  groups.     Blacks  age  16-17  had  an  LFPR  of 
57  percent,  and  Hispanics  55  percent.    However,  among  those  age  18-19  both 
black  and  Hispanic  in-school  youth  had  an  LFPR  of  65  percent.    Moreover,  the 
LFPR  dropped  among  blacks  and  Hispdnics  age  20-21,  whose  participation  rates 
were  49  percent  and  56  percent,  respectively.    Although  further  research  is 
required  to  explain  why  college  enrolled  minority  youth  participate  less  in 
the  labor  force  than  white  youth,  possible  explanations  may  include  such  con- 
siderations as  financial  awards,  work  opportunities,  or  oreferred  allocation 
of  study  time  over  work  responsibilities. 

Age  is  associated  with  a  lowering  of  the  unemployment  rate  for  in-school 
nales.    However,  black  in-school  males  continue  to  have  excessively  high  un- 
employment rates  despite  the  aging  factor,    for  example,  among  those  age  16- 
17,  the  black  in-school  male  unemployment  rate  was  54  percent.    Among  those 
age  20-21,  the  black  unemployment  ra'.^  was  29  percent  in  comparison  tc  / 
percent  for  whites  and  7  percent  for  Hispanics.    Age  is  also  associated  with 
an  increase  in  the  employment/populacion  ratio  for  the  in-school  male.  Once 
again,  the  increase  in  the  e-nluymenc/population  ratio  was  not  as  dramatic 
for  in-school  black  males.    />,        those  age  20-21,  the  employment/population 
ratio  was  35  percent  fr.r  black  youth  as  compared  to  59  percent  for  whites  and 
51  percent  for  Hispanics. 

For  out-of-school  males,  regardlf  .s  of  race,  age  was  associated 
with  an  increase  both  in  LFPR  and  employnent/population 
ratios.    In  addition,  unemployment  dropped  as  r- increased.  Howpver, 
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Table  2.4   Employment  Status,  by  School  Enrollment,  Sex,  Race  and  Age 


Sex 

Labor 

force 

Empl-eyment/ 

participation  rate 

Percent  unemployed 

population  ratio 

and  age 

Enrolled  I 

Not  Enrolled 

Enrol  1 ed [ Not  enrol  1 ed 

Enrol  led ]Not  enrolled 

Black 

Female 

1  D-  1  / 

49.0 

36.8 

55.4 

49.0 

21.9 

18.8 

18--19 

68.1 

28.5 

49.6 

42.4 

'3/1  Q 

20-21 

63.9 

69.7 

29.9 

33.4 

44.8 

46.4 

Mai  e 

16-1  7 

57.2 

73.1 

54.0 

5??. 6 

26.3 

34.6 

18-19 

64.5 

81.3 

39.6 

30.3 

38.9 

56.7 

20-21 

49.1 

PI  .7 

29.2 

22.5 

34.8 

71.1 

Femal e 

Hispa 

inic 

1  D-  1  / 

39.8 

53.6 

36.0 

37.0 

25.5 

33.8 

18-19 

53.8 

59.6 

24.5 

21.2 

40.6 

47.0 

OA    0 1 

20-21 

53.1 

58.4 

17.9 

19.3 

51.8 

47.1 

Male 

16-17 

55.0 

81.6 

40.3 

26.1 

32.8 

60.3 

18-19 

65.0 

85.9 

17.7 

15.2 

53.5 

72.8 

20-21 

55,5 

37.7 

7.3 

14.6 

51.4 

74.9 

Whi 

te 

Female 

1  C  IT 

lb- 17 

62.0 

62.5 

24.5 

36.8 

46.3 

39.5 

18-19 

65.7 

80.8 

15.3 

19.5 

55.6 

65.0 

20-21 

61 .3 

77,8 

7.7 

12.9 

56.6 

67.8 

Male 

16-17 

63.2 

79.1 

23.2 

26.5 

48.5 

58.2 

18-19 

61 .9 

93.9 

11.8 

13.0 

54.6 

81 .7 

20-21 

63.1 

95.1 

7.0 

8.9 

58.7 

86.7 

Total 

Femal e 

16-17 

59.0 

53.7 

28.5 

37.9 

42.2 

36.4 

1  O-  1  y 

64.1 

77.4 

17.6 

23.3 

52.8 

59.4 

20-21 

52.0 

75.5 

11.9 

15.7 

54.6 

63.7 

Male 

16-17 

62.0 

78.5 

28.0 

30.3 

44.6 

54.7 

18-19 

62.4 

91 .8 

16.0 

15.1 

52.4 

78.0 

20-21 

61 .6 

94.2 

8.4 

11.1 

56.4 

83.7 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-21  on  interview  date.    (N=24, 570,000) 
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minority  youth  continued  to  trail  whites  in  LFPR  and  employment/population 
ratios,  and  they  had  higher  unemployment  rates  as  compared  to  whites  regard- 
less of  age  group.    Among  out-of-school  males  age  16-17  blacks  had  an  un- 
employment rate  of  53  percent  in  comparison  to  about  27  percent  for 
white  and  26  percent  for  Hispanics.    High  unemployment  rates  continued  for 
the  oldest  out-of-school  black  males  age  20-21,  whose  rate  was  23  percent, 
compared  a  rate  of  9  percent  for  whites  and  15  percent  for  Hispanics. 
In  addition  out-of-school  black  males  age  20-21  had  an  employment/population 
ratio  of  71  percent  as  compared  to  87  percent  for  whites  and  75  percent  for 
Hispanics. 

Age,  School  and  Emplo.yment  Status  Among  Females.    Age  influenced  the 
employment  status  of  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  females  in  a  different 
manner  than  for  the  males.    For  example,  among  school -enrol led  females  age 
20-21,  minority  females  had  a  slightly  higher  LFPR  than  whiter.,  whose  LFPR 
was  61  Dercent  compared  to  64  percent  for  black  and  53  percent  for  Hispanic 
females.    Among  those  age  16-19,  LFPR  for  in-school  white  females  was  higher 
than  the  minority  rate. 

For  the  in-school  females,  age  was  associated  with  a  lowering  of  the 
unemplo^/ment  rate  and  an  increase  in  the  employment/population  ratio.  How- 
ever, black  school -enrol led  females  continued  to  have  very  high  unemployment 
rates  and  low  employment/population  ratios  regardless  of  age.    School -enrol led 
black  females  age  20-21  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  30  percent  in  comparison 
to  8  percent  for  whites  and  18  percent  for  Hispanics.    Black  in-school 
females  age  16-17  had  an  unemployment    rate  of  55  percent  in  comparison  to 
?5  percent  for  whites  and  36  percent  for  Hispanics. 

In  general,  out-of  school  females  had  higher  LFPR  and  employment/population 


ratios  along  with  lower  unemployment  rates  than  in-school  females.  There 
were,  however,  some  exceptions.    Hispanic  females  age  20-21  who  were  out  of 
school  had  an  LFPR  of  58  percent  as  compared  to  63  percent  for  those  in  school. 
Moreover,  in-school  Hispanic  females  had  an  employment/population  ratio  of 
52  percent  as  compared  to  47  percent  for  out-of-school  Hispanic  females.  In 
addition,  the  LFPR  for  out-of-school  females  dropped  slightly  among  those  20-21 
For  example,  whites  age  18-19  had  an  LFPR  of  81  percent,  but  it  dropped  to 
78  percent  for  those  age  20-21.    Among  Hispanics  the  rate  between  these  two 
age  groups  dropped  by  only  1  percent  and  amoiig  blacks  it  increased  by  2  percent 
Out-of-school  white  females  age  20-21  have  fewer  economic  constraints  than 
minority  remales. 

Among  out-of-school  females  there  was  a  lowering  of  :he  unemployment 
rate  and  an  increase  in  the  employment/population  ratio  with  increased  age. 
As  was  the  case  for  black  males,  black  females  continue  to  have  very  high 
unemployment  rates  and  low  employment/population  ratios  regardless  of  age. 
Out-of-school  black  females  age  20-21  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  33  percent, 
compared  to  19  percent  for  Hispanics  and  13  percent  fnr  whites.    Black  and 
Hispanic  females  had  an  emplo^yment/population  ratio  of  46  percent  and  47 
percent,  respectively,  in  this  aqe  qrouD  as  compared  to  68  percent  for  whites. 

Unemployment:    In-School  Versus  Out-of-School 

A  major  issue  in  youth  employment  is  whether  those  enrolled  in  school 
experience  more  unemployment  than  those  out  of  school.    A  close  comparison 
of  the  unemployment  rates  for  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth  produced 
mixed  results  by  race  and  sex.    In  the  case  of  both  white  males  and  females, 
out-of-school  youth  had  higher  unemployment  rates  than  in-school  youth  among 
all  age  groups.    However,  for  both  black  and  Hispanic  males,  unemployment  rates 
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were  lower  for  the  out-of-school  group  in  comparison  to  those  in  school.  The 
only  exception  to  this  trend  was  for  Hispanic  males  20-21  years  of  age.  For 
minority  females,  whether  unemployment  was  lower  or  higher  by  school  enroll- 
ment depended  on  the  specific  age  in  question. 

NLS  and  CPS  Comparison:    Yo^^h  16-21  Years  of  Age 

Overall  the  NLS  youth  sample  yielded  higher  labor  force  participation 
rates  than  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  for  the  civilian,  noninstitu- 
tional  youth  16-21  years  of  age.    Table  2.5  compares  the  employment  status  of 
the  NLS  youth  sample  with  March  1979  data  from  the  CPS.    In  order  to  compare 
youth  in  the  NLS  sanple  and  the  CPS  survey,  the  white  and  other  race  cohort 
and  the  Hispanic  cohort  in  the  NLS  sample  are  combined  to  yield  a  white  race 
group  since  in  the  CPS,  the  white  race  group  includes  Hispanics.  Differences 
Detween  the  two  "white"  groups  still  exist,  however,  since  about  4  percent 
of  the  Hispanics  in  the  CPS  survey  are  classified  as  black  but  are  con- 
sidered white  in  the  NLS  regrouping.    On  the  other  hand  the  NLS  white  group 
includes  other  races  who  in  the  CPS  are  combined  with  blacks.    The  results 
of  these  differences  should  be  to  understate  slightly  the  LFPR  and  employment/ 
population  ratios  for  the  NLS  white  group  and  to  overstate  its  unemployment 
rate  relative  to  the  CPS.    The  opposite  will  occur  for  blacks  where  the 
only  difference  between  the  CPS  and  NLS  group  is  that  the  NLS  excludes  other 
races  and  Hispanic  blacks.    The  other  races  category  comprises  only  about  2 
percent  of  the  whites  and  11  percent  of  the  blacks  so  the  NLS  and  CPS  should 
be  quite  comparable. 

The  CPS  reference  month  selected  to  compare  with  the  NLS  youth  sample 
is  March  1979,  the  modal  month  for  interviewing  NLS  youth,  when  approximately 
44  percent  of  the  NLS  youth  sample  (summer  months  excluded)  was  interviewed. 
Furthermore,  there  was  only  slight  variation  by  month  among  the  employment  status 
figures  obtained  from  the  CPS  during  the  period  of  January  to  May  1979. 
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Table  2.5   Employment  Status,  by  Sex  and  Race:    Comparison  of  NLS  and  CPS^ 


Sex 

Labor  force 
participation  rate 

Percent 

unempl oyed 

Employment/ 
population  ratio 

NLS 

CPS 

Difference 

NLS 

CPS 

Difference 

NLS  1  CPS 

Difference 

Black'' 

Total 

65.0 

45.9 

19.1 

38.8 

28.1 

10.7 

39.8 

33.0 

6.8 

Fernal  e 

60.1 

40.4 

19.7 

41.1 

27.3 

13.8 

35.4 

29.4 

6.0 

Male 

70.4 

52.0 

18.4 

36.7 

28.7 

7.0 

44.6 

37.1 

7.5 

White^ 

Total 

71.7 

62.4 

9.3 

16.6 

12.3 

4.3 

59.8 

54.8 

5.0 

Femal e 

68.7 

59.0 

9.7 

18.4 

11.5 

6.9 

56.0 

52.2 

3.8 

Mai  e 

74.9 

65.9 

9.0 

14.8 

13.0 

1.8 

63.8 

57.3 

6.5 

Total 

Total 

70.9 

59.9 

11.0 

19.3 

14.1 

5.2 

57.2 

51.5 

5.7 

Female 

67.5 

56.1 

11.4 

21 .2 

13.2 

8.0 

53.2 

48.6 

4.6 

Male 

74.3 

63.9 

10.4 

17.5 

14.0 

2.6 

61 .3 

54.4 

6.9 

- 

CPS  figures  are  for  March,  1979. 

NLS  excludes  other  races  from  Black  category.  CPS  includes  other  races  in  Black 
category. 

^NLS  includes  Hispanics  and  other  races  in  White  category.  CPS  includes  Hispanics 
but  not  other  races  in  White  category. 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-21  on  interview  date.    (N=24, 570,000) 
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LFPR  Differences.    The  NLS  survey  showed  an  overall  LFPR  of  7]  percent 
in  comparison  to  60  percent  for  the  CPS  survey.    The  NLS  survey  thus  obtained 
a  one-sixth  higher  LFPR  than  the  CPS  survey.    However,  the  differential 
varied  by  race  and  sex  in  the  NLS  sample.    White  males  had  a  9  percentage 
point  and  white  females  had  a  10  point  difference  over  the  labor  force  parti- 
cipation rates  obtained  in  the  CPS  survey.    For  both  black  males  and  females 
in  the  NLS  sample,  the  difference  in  LFPR  as  compared  to  the  CPS  survey  were 
18  points  and  20  points,  respectively. 

Unemployment  Differences.    In  addition,  the  NLS  reported  37  percent 
higher  unemployment  rates  for  youth  than  the  CPS  survey.    Overall,  the  NLS 
youth  sample  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  19  percent,  compared  to  14  percent 
for  the  CPS  survey.    The  difference  in  unemployment  rate  is  not  reflected 
uniformly  across  the  different  youth  groups  by  race  and  sex.    Foi  .hite 
males,  the  difference  betv/een  the  NLS  and  CPS  survey  was  only  14  percent. 
However  the  NLS  sample  yielded  an  unemployment  rate  23  percent  higher  for 
black  males,  51  percent  higher  for  black  females,  and  60  percent  higher  for 
white  females  as  compared  to  the  CPS  unemployment  figures. 

Empl oyment/ Popu 1 ati on  Di f f erences .    Less  variation  was  found  in  the 
employment/population  ratio  between  the  NLS  and  CPS  survey.    In  all  compari- 
sons, the  NLS  produced  the  higher  employment/population  ratio.    Overall,  the 
NLS  yielded    an  employment/population  ratio  about  6  points  or  11  percent 
higher  than  the  CPS  ratio.    The  most  similar  employment/population  ratios 
in  the  NLS  and  CPS  were  found  for  white  females,  for  v/hom  there  was  only 
a  4  point  or  7  percent  difference.    For  both  black  males  and  females,  there 
were  20  percent  differences  between  the  NLS  and  CPS,  and  an  11  percent  differ- 
ence for  white  males. 

Survey  Differences       A^e.    In  general,  the  NLS  yielded  higher  LFPR, 
unemployment  rates,  and  employment/population  ratios  than  the  CPS  for  the 
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youngest  age  group,  16-17.    The  differential  betv^een  the  figures 
obtained  in  the  NLS  and  CPS  were  substantially  narrowed  for  the  older  aqe 
groups.    Table  2.6  compares  the  employment  status  data  for  the  NLS  and  CPS 
survey  by  selected  age  groups.    Among  youth  16-17  years,  white  males  in  the 
NLS  had  a  LFPR  14  points  higher  than  that  in  the  CPS,  and  black 
males  a  30  point  difference.    However,  among  those  age  20-21  the  difference 
in  LFPR  was  only  5  points  for  white  males  and  6  points  for  black  males. 
For  females  the  LFPR  differences  between  the  two  surveys  are  greatest  for 
the  youngest  age  group,  narrowing  for  the  oldest  age  groups. 

Differences  in  the  unemployment  rates  between  the  two  surveys  were  also 
):iore  accentuated  among  the  youngest  age  groups.    Larger  absolute  differences 
in  unemployment  were  also  found  for  minority  youth  and  white  females.  As 
for  the  relative  differences  between  surveys,  the  NLS  unemployment  rate  was 
26  percent  higher  than  the  CPS  among  white  males  age  16-17  but  the  rates  are 
nearly  identical  for  the  other  age  groups.    For  white  males  age  20-21,  the 
CPS  actually  had  a  slightly  higher  unemployment  rate  than  the  NLS.  For 
black  males  age  16-17,  the  unemployment  rate  of  the  NLS  was  24  percent 
higher  than  the  CPS;  but  for  black  males  age  20-21,  the  unemployment  rates 
were  23  percent  in  both  surveys. 

For  females,  the  NLS  had  higher  unemployment  rates  than  CPS  for  all 
the  age  groups.    Black  females  in  the  NLS  had  an  unemployment  rate 
48  percent  higher  than  the  CPS  for  youth  aae  16-17,  55  percent  higher 
for  youth  age  18-19,  and  34  percent  higher  for  youth  age  20-21.    For  white 
females,  the  NLS  also  had  64,  58,  and  44  percent  higher  rates  than  the  CPS 
for  the  three  age  groups. 
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Table  2.6    Employment  Status,  by  Sex,  Race,  and  Age:    Comparison  of  NLS  and  CPS^ 


ocX  ana 
age 

Labor  force 
participation  rate 

Percent  unemployed 

Empl oyment/ 
population  ratio 

NLS 

CPS 

Difference 

NLS 

CPS 

Difference 

NLS 

CPS 

Difference 

Black^ 

Fema  1  es 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21 

60. 
47 
63. 
68. 

1 

8 
9 
0 

23.0 
41 .8 
56.8 

24.8 
22.1 
11.2 

41.1 
54.9 
40.3 
32.5 

37.1 
25.0 
24.2 

17 
14 
8 

8 
3 
3 

35.4 
21.6 
38.1 
45.9 

14 
30 
43 

5 
.9 
1 

7.1 
7.2 
2.8 

Males 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21 

70 
59. 
72. 
82. 

4 
2 
5 

0 

29 
56 
75 

1 

.1 

8 

30.1 
16.4 
6.2 

36.7 
53.8 
34.6 
23.4 

43.5 
27.0 
23.2 

10 
7. 

0 

.3 

6 
2 

44.6 
27.4 
47.4 
62.8 

16 
40 
58. 

5 
.9 
2 

10.9 
6.5 
4.6 

White^ 

Femal  es 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21 

68 
60 
72. 
72. 

7 
7 
5 
7 

45 
62 
68 

.9 

6 

0 

14.8 
9.9 
4.7 

18.4 
26.5 
18.0 
12.2 

15  2 
11-^ 
8.5 

10 
6 
3 

.3 
.6 
7 

56.0 
4/1.6 
'  59.4 
63.8 

38 
55 
62 

4 
5 
3 

6.2 
3.9 
1.5 

Males 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21 

74. 
64. 
77. 
82. 

9 
3 
9 
9 

50 
70 
77 

.3 
.2 

8 

14.0 
7.7 
5.1 

14.8 
24.6 
12.3 
8.7 

19.1 
12.6 
8.9 

5 

0 

-0 

.0 
.2 
.2 

63.8 
48.5 
68.0 
75.7 

40 
61 
70 

.4 
3 
.9 

8.1 
6.7 
4.8 

^CPS  figures  are  for  March  ^979.. 


NLS  includes  Hispanics  and  other  rdces  in  White  category.    CPS  includes 
Hispanics  but  not  other  races  in  White  category. 

^NLS  excludes  other  races  in  Black  cateqory.    CPS  includes  other  races  in 
Black  category. 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-21  on  interview  date.  (N=24,570,000) 
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The  difference  in  employment/population  ratios  between  the  two  surveys 
was  also  more  pronounced  in  the  youngest  age  groups.    The  largest  differential 
occurred  in  the  case  of  black  males  age  16-17,  an  11  point  difference.  The 
differential,  however,  narrowed  among  older  youth  for  both  blacks  and  whites. 
For  both  black  and  white  males  age  20-21,  the  differentials  between  the  two 
surveys  were  identical,  about  5  points.     For  females  age  20-21,  the  differ- 
ential between  the  two  surveys  was  2  points  for  whites  and  3  points  for 
blacks . 

Survey  Differences  by  Major  Activity.    A  major  difference  between  the 
NLS  and  CPS  surveys  in  labor  force  participation  rate,  unemployment  rate,  and 
employment/population  ratio  for  youth  16-21  years  of  age  was  in  the  school 
activity  category.    Table  2.7  compares  the  employment  status  of  youth 
in  the  NLS  and  CPS  surveys,  controlling  for  school  activity  and  selected 
characteristics.    Youth  were  categorized  by  major  activity  during  the  survey 
week,  i.e.,  individuals  who  stated  that  their  main  activity  was  going  to 
school  were  classified  in  the  school  activity  category,  and  all  other  individ- 
uals ivho  v;ef?  employed,  looking  for  work,  keeping  house,  unable  to  work,  or 
engaging  v.)  other  activities  were  included  in  an  "all  other  activity" 
:atejOry.    ^  ne  largest  differential  in  LFPR  between  the  two  surveys  was  for 
youth  wnose  major  activity  was  school  during  the  survey  week.  Overall, 
there  was  about  a  16  point  difference  between  the  LFPR  of  the  NLS  and  that 
of  the  CPS.    For  blacks,  the  differential  was  about  28  points  as  compared 
to  14  points  for  whites.    For  youth  engaged  in  all  other  activities,  the 
LFPR  differential  between  the  two  surveys  was  substantially  less,  especially 
for  the  white  group.    For  white  males,  the  relative     LFPR  difference  was 
less  than  2  percent  and  under  5  percent  for  females.    For  black  males,  the 
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Table  2.7   Employment  Status  by  Major  Activity,  Sex  and  Race:  Comparison 
of  NLS  and  CPS^ 


Major  activity 
and  survey 

Bl ack° 

White^ 

Total 

Femal e 

Male 

Total 

Femal e 

:Male 

ITota! 

Female  I  Male  ITotal 

School 

Labor 

force  participation  rate 

NLS 

47.3 

51 

.8 

49.6 

53.8 

53.3 

53.5 

52.8 

53.1 

CPS 

20.0 

24 

.1 

22  1 

39  8 

40.1 

36.6 

37.8 

37.2 

Difference 

27.3 

27 

.7 

27.5 

14.0 

13  0 

13.4 

16.2 

15.3 

15.8 

An  other 

NLS 

70.9 

87 

.4 

78.6 

79.2 

92.9 

85.6 

78.2 

92.2 

OH  .O 

CPS 

59.7 

83 

.6 

70  5 

75.8 

91.3 

83.3 

73.4 

90.3 

81  4 

Difference 

n.2 

3 

.8 

8.1 

3.4 

1.6 

2.3 

4.8 

1.9 

3.4 

School 

Percent 

unemp' 

oyed 

NLS 

54.1 

56 

.6 

55.4 

27.7 

23.7 

25.6 

31.3 

28.0 

29.6 

CPS 

30.0 

42 

.7 

36.9 

15.8 

18.5 

17.2 

17.0 

20.9 

19.0 

Difference 

24.1 

13 

.9 

18.5 

11.9 

5.2 

8.4 

14.3 

7.1 

10.6 

An  other 

NLS 

33.7 

26 

.1 

29.7 

14.0 

10.5 

12.2 

16.3 

12.3 

14.3 

CPS 

26.4 

24 

.1 

25.2 

9.5 

10.6 

10.0 

11.6 

12.3 

12.0 

Difference 

7.3 

2 

.0 

4.5 

4.5 

-0.1 

2.2 

4.7 

0.0 

2.3 

School 

Empl 

oyment/populal 

:ion  ratio 

NLS 

21.7 

22 

.5 

22.1 

38.9 

40.7 

39.8 

36.3 

38.2 

37.3 

CPS 

14.0 

13 

.8 

13.9 

33.5 

32.9 

33.2 

30.4 

29.9 

30.2 

Difference 

7.7 

8 

.7 

8.2 

5.4 

7.8 

6.6 

5.9 

8.3 

7.1 

All  other 

NLS 

47.0 

64 

.6 

55.3 

68.1 

83.2 

75.2 

65.4 

80.8 

72.7 

CPS 

44.0 

63 

.4 

52.8 

68.7 

81.7 

74.9 

64.9 

79.2 

71.7 

Difference 

3.0 

1 

.2 

2.5 

-0.6 

1.5 

0.3 

0.5 

1.6 

1.0 

^CPS  figures  are  for  March,  1979. 

'^NLS  excludes  other  races  from  Black  category.    CPS  includes  other  races  in 
Black  category. 

^NLS  includes  Hispanics  and  other  races  in  White  category.  CPS  includes  Hispanics 
but  not  other  races  in  White  category. 


UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-21  on  interview  date.  (N=24,570,000) 
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relative  difference  was  4  percent;  however  among  black  females  the  NLS  LFPR 
was  16  percent  higher  than  the  CPS. 

Differences  In  the  unemployment  rates  between  the  two  surveys  was  also 
greater  among  youth  who  werG* mainly  engaged  in  school  activities  during  the 
survey  week,  56  percent  as  opposed  to  19  percent  for  those  mainly  engaged 
in  other  activities.    Among  whites  engaged  In  school  activity  the  relative 
difference  In  unemployment  rates  for  males  was  28  percent  and  for  females 
7  5  percent.    For  blacks  the  difference  In  unemployment  rates  was  32  percent 
for  males  and  80  percent  for  black  females.    For  white  males  and  females 
engaged  In  all  other  activities  the  difference  between  surveys  was  less  than 
1  percent  and  47  percent,  respectively.    For  blacks  In  all  other  activities, 
there  was  8  percent  difference  for  males  between  the  unemployment  rates 
of  the  two  surveys,  but  28  percent  for  females. 

For  both  black  males  and  white  males  engaged  In  school  activity  during 
the  survey  week  there  was  about  8  and  9  point  difference  respectively 
between  the  employment/population  ratios  of  the  NLS  and  CPS.    The  ratios  were 
24,  16,  63  and  55  percent  higher  In  the  NLS  for  white  males  and  females  and 
black  males  and  females,  respectively.    The  NLS  and  CPS  employment/population 
ratios  were  quite  similar  for  youth  engaged  In  all  other  activities.  Among 
females  the  CPS  actually  had  a  slightly  higher  employment/population  ratio 
than  the  NLS.    For  black  males  and  females  whose  major  activity  was  not  school, 
the  NLS  employment/population  ratios  were  2  and  7  percent  higher  than  the 
CPS  ratio. 
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CPS  and  NLS  Hispanic  Teenage  Comparison:    Youth  16-19  Years  of  Age 

Recently,  the  Current  Population  Survey  has  collected  labor  force  data 
on  Hispanics,  published  on  a  quarterly  basis.    However,  the  data  is  not 
available  for  all  age  groups.    In  particular,  LFPR  and  employment/population 
ratio  are  not  available  by  sex  for  youth,  but  only  available  for  all  youth 
16-19  years  of  age.    Table  2.3  presents  the  NLS  and  CPS  data  for  teenager?  for 
race  and  Hispanic  origin.    The  CPS  figures  represent  averages  for  first 
quarter  1979.    For  comparative  purposes,  the  "white  and  other  race"  cohort 
and  the  Hispanic  cohort  in  the  NLS  survey  are  combined  to  yielc  a  comparable 
CPS  white  group.    The  data  for  Hispanics  are  also  presented  separately. 
In  the  NLS  sample,  LFPR  obtained  for  Hispanics  was  higher  than  the  CPS, 
a  difference  of  12  points.    The  NLS  employment/population  ratio  for  Hispanics 
also  was  slightly  higher  than  the  CPS  estimate,  a  5  point  difference. 

Table  2.8  also  presents  the  NLS  unemployment  rates  of  teenagers  by 
Hispanic  origin  and  sex  for  specific  age  groups  and  co-pares  the  findings  with 
the  CPS  estimates.    Among  males  16-17  years,  the  NLS  unemployment  rate  was 
37  percent  and  the  CPS  rate  was  27  percent.     For  Hispanic  females  in  this 
age  group  the  unemployment  rate  was  37  percent  in  the  NLS  survey  and  29 
percent  in  the  CPS.    For  Hispanics  18-19  years,  unemployment  rate  differences 
drop  somewhat,  but  the  NLS  estimates  remain  higher  than  the  CPS.  Among 
teenagers  16-17  years  of  age,  the  NLS  unemployment  rate  was  40  percent 
higher  for  males  and  27  percent  higher  for  females  than  the  CPS  rates.  For 
teenagers  18-19  years  of  age,  the  differences  are  30  percent  higher  for  males 
and  34  percent  higher  for  females. 
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Table  2.8    Employnent  Status  of  White  and  Hispanic  Youth,  by  Sex  and  Age^ 


Sex  and 
aqe 

Labor  force 
participation  rate 

Percent  unemployed 

Employment/ 
population  ratio 

NLS 

CPS 

Difference 

NLS 

CPS 

Difference 

NLS 

CPS 

Difference 

Hispanic 

Total 

58.9 

47.1 

11.8 

27.0 

19.1 

7.9 

43.0 

38.1 

4.9 

Fema 1 e 
16-17 
18-19 

50.3 
42.5 
57.7 

28.3 
37.2 
22.2 

21.0 
29.3 
16.6 

7.3 
7.9 
5.6 

36.1 
26.7 
44.9 

Male 
16-17 
18-19 

67.4 
59.7 
76.3 

26.1 
37.2 
16.2 

17.7 
26.5 
12.5 

8.4 
10.7 
3.7 

49.8 
37.5 
63.9 

White^ 

Total 

68.8 

56.9 

11 .9 

19.9 

14.9 

5.0 

55.1 

48.4 

6.7 

Female 
16-17 
18-19 

66.7 
60.6 
72.5 

21.8 
26.4 
18.0 

13.6 
15.7 
12.2 

8.2 
10.7 
5.8 

52.2 
44.6 
59.4 

Male 
16-17 
18-19 

71.0 
74.3 
77.9 

18.2 
24.5 
12.8 

16.1 
20.0 
13.4 

2.1 
4.5 
-0.6 

58.1 
48.5 
68.0 

^CPS  figures  are  for  the  first  quarter  of  1979. 

^NLS  includes  Hispanics  and  other  races  in  the  White  category,  CPS  includes 
Hispanics  but  not  other  races  in  the  White  category. 

UNIVERSE:    White  and  Hispanic  civilians  ages  16-19  on  interview  date.    (N  = 
14,210,000) 
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Summary  of  Major  Findings 

Standard  employment  status  indicators  show  that  labor  force  involvement 
among  American  youth  is  extensive.    Since  young  workers  generally  lack 
skills  and  experience,  they  encounter  difficulties  in  the  labor  market, 
Youth,  however,  are  not  a  homogeneous  group  with  similar  problems  in  the 
labor  force.    An  examination  of  youth  employment  status  reveals  considerable 
variation  in  labor  force  participation  rates,  unemployment  rates,  and  employ- 
ment/population ratios  by  race,  sex,  and  age.    In  addition,  employment 
status  varies  by  school  enrollment  status. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  is  higher  for  the  youngest  age  group,  16-17, 
and  the  unemployment  burden  of  the  youngest  age  group  is  compounded  for 
minorities.    Over  half  of  the  blacks  age  16-17  in  the  labor  force  are  un- 
employed, a  rate  double  that  of  whites.    The  unemployment  rate  for  Hispanics 
in  the  same  age  group  is  midway  between  that  of  whites  and  blacks.  Moreover, 
the  employment  situation  is  not  completely  ameliorated  with  age.    Among  all 
racial  groups,  unemployment  declines  for  those  age  20-21.    Minority  youth 
in  this  age  group,  however,  continue  to  have  high  unemployment  rates,  with 
the  highest  rate,  33  percent,  suffered  by  black  females.    By  comparison,  the 
unemployment  rates  for  white  males  in  this  age  group  is  8  percent,  and  12 
percent  for  white  females.    The  higher  proportion  of  unemployment  among 
minority  youth  is  also  reflected  in  the  employment/population  ratios. 
Minority  youth,  regardless  of  age,  had  lower  employment/population  ratios 
than  whites. 

An  examination  of  the  relationship  between  school  enrollment  and  employ- 
ment status  shows  that  youth  appear  to  be  embracing  both  school  and  work 
responsibilities.    Over  half  of  youth  in  school  were  also  in  the  labor  force. 
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although  out-of-school  youth  had  higher  LFPR.    Among  whites  age  16-17, 

however,  both  in-schooi  and  out-of-school  females  had  similar  LFPR. 
The  in-school  LFPR  of  minority  youth  was  generally  lower  than  for  in- 
school  whites.    r;;r  the  most  part,  in-school  minority  youth  also  had 

lower  LFPR  than  those  out  of  school.    Black  females  age  16-17  and  Hispanic 
females  age  20-21  who  were  in  school  participated  more  in  the  labor  force 
than  did  those  out  of  school.    The  LFPR  for  in-school  minority  females  age 
20-21  v/ere  actually  higher  than  in-school  minority  males  of  the  same  age 
group.    These  rates  show  a  higher  degree  of  commitment  to  the  work  force 
among  young  people  than  has  been  suggested  by  previously  available  data. 

In  general,  unemployment  is  higher  for  the  out-of-school  youth  as  com- 
pared to  in-school  youth.    This  holds  true  for  whites  but  not  for  minority 
youth.    Both  in-school  black  and  Hispanic    males  had  higher  unemployment 
rates  than  those  out-of-school.    The  exception  lO  this  trend  for  minority 
males  was  in  the  case  of  school  enrolled  Hispanics  age  20-21,  who  had  lower 
unemployment  rates  among  the  in-school  group,    ""n  the  case  of  minority  females, 
whether  unemployment  was  higher  or  lower  by  school  enrollment  status  depended 
on  the  specific  age  group  in  questio*^. 

Another  major  finding  in  employment  status  was  the  niagn-^'  jde  of  unemploy- 
ment and  labor  force  participation  among  youth  age  16-21  in        NLS  sample 
as  compared  to  the  March  1979  CPS.    The  NLS  sample  yielded  higher  labor 
force  participation,  employment/population  ratios  and  unemployment  rates 
than  the  CPS.    These  differences  in  employment  status  between  the  two  surveys 
were  much  greater  for  youuh  age  16-17  and,  in  particular,  minority  youth. 
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However,  the  differentials  between  the  two  surveys  narrowed  in  the  older 
age  groups.    For  white  and  black  males  age  20-21,  the  CPS  unemployment  rate 
was  actually  slightly  higher  than  the  NLS. 

The  difference  in  employment  status  between  the  two  surveys  was  depen- 
dent on  major  activity.    A  large  difference  in  employment  status  between 
the  surveys  occurred  for  those  youth  who  stated  school  was  their  major 
activity  during  the  survey  week,  as  compared  to  youth  engaged  in  all  other 
activities.    Among  youth  16  to  21  years  of  age  engaged  in  school  activity, 
the  NLS  had  a  16  point  higher  LFPR  than  the  CPS  but  only  a  3  point  difference 
for  youth  engaged  in  all  other  activities.    Likewise  the  employment/ 
population  ratios  were  much  higher  in  the  NLS  as  compared  to  the  CPS  for 
those  whose  major  activity  was  school.    The  employment/population  ratios 
were  nearly  identical  between  the  two  surveys  for  youth  engaged  in  all  other 
activities.    Survey  differences  in  unemployment  rates  were  also  more  pro- 
nounced for  youth  engaged  in  school  activities. 

In  comparing  the  employment  status  of  Hispanic  teenagers  age  16-19  by 
surveys,  substantially  higher  LFPR,  unemployment  rates,  and  employment/ 
population  ratios  were  found  in  the  NLS  sample  as  compared  to  CPS.    In  both 
surveys,  the  employment  status  of  Hispanics  as  measured  by  LFPR,  percent 
unemployed,  and  employment/population  ratios  was  somewhat  more  favorable 
than  the  status  of  black  youth,  but  less  favorable  than  whites. 

Overall,  the  NLS  sample  may  have  yielded  higher  rates  of  labor  force 
participation,  percent  unemployed,  and  employment/population  ratios  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.    A  major  reason  may  be  that  the  labor  force  status  of 
youth  in  the  NLS  sample  is  determined  by  the  response  of  the  youth,  whereas 
the  CPS  labor  force  status  is  usually  determined  by  the  response  of  the 
parent.    The  labor  market  activities  of  youth  and  willingness  to  accept  a 
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job  may  not  be  perceived  identically  by  the  youth  and  parent.    Holding  this 
factor  conLtant  and  other  measurement  considerations  aside,  the  findings  of 
the  NLS  sa.iiple  indicate  that  the  magnitude  of  the  youth  employment  problem 
mLj  also  br)  greater  than  has  normally  been  perceived.    Further  research  in 
this  area  will  shed  mere  insight  into  this  possibility,  as  additional  work 
on  the  NLS  youth  sample  completed. 


CHAPTER  3 
YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  CONDITIONS 

Hours    In  describing  the  jobs  held  by  youth,  we  begin  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  usual  number  of  hours  worked  per  week.    As  indicated  in  Table 
3.1,  the  majority  of  employed  youth  normally  work  at  part-time  jobs,  with 
nearly  a  third  of  youth  employment  in  jobs  involving  fewer  than  20  hours  of 
work  per  week.    School  enrollment  is  clearly  the  key  factor  here:    over  90 
percent  of  those  employed  and  enrolled  in  high  school  and  over  75  percent 


Table  3.1    Usual  Hours  Worked  per  Week,  by  School  Enrollment  Status 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Usual 
hours 
worked 

High  school 
dropout 

High  school 
student 

College 
student 

Nonenrolled  high 
school  graduate 

Total 

1-19 

6.8 

61 .3 

44.5 

4.5 

31.5 

20-34 

15.7 

31 .6 

32.4 

11.1 

22.4 

35  or  more 

77.5 

7.1 

23.0 

84.4 

46.1 

Total 

percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  employed  on  the 
interview  date.    (N=16,560,000 ) 

of  those  employed  and  enrolled  in  college  work  part-time,  while  among  employed 
nonenrollees  the  corresponding  figure  is  below  20  percent.    These  data  suggest 
that  growth  in  the  availability  of  part-time  employment  has  been  a  major 
factor  contributing  to  the  secular  increase  in  labor  force  participation 
rates  of  enrolled  youth. 

Occupational  Distribution   Table  3.2  shows  the  occupational  distributions 
of  employed  youth  by  sex  end  enrollment  status.    The  considerable  amount  of 
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Table  3.2    Occupation,  by  Sex  and  Enrollment  Status 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Occupation 

High  s( 
droDOu 

Nil  1     W        W  \M 

:hoo1 

High  s( 
^tudem 

:hoo1 

College 
students 

Nonenrol led 
HS  graduates 

Total 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Professional , 
technical 

1 .0 

0  7 

1  9 

1  7 

7.0 

10.6 

5.0 

3.4 

3.9 

3.3 

0  •  D 

Managers, 
administrators 

2.3 

2.4 

0.5 

0.6 

2.8 

4.4 

3.5 

5.4 

2.2 

3.0 

2.6 

Sales 

7.1 

1.4 

9.5 

12.1 

7  ^ 

7  7 

Q  n 
o .  U 

O  1 

Q  1 
O  .0 

C  Q 

b .  y 

7.6 

CI erical 

17.9 

2.9 

22  8 

5  4 

4o .  U 

1  b .  0 

^  C  Q 

b  .y 

Q  C  1 

7  n 
/  .  U 

?n  1 

•  1 

Craft 

2.6 

17.7 

0  7 

5  4 

n  Q 

U  .  C5 

1  1  .  o 

1  c 

1  .  b 

£4.  U 

1  0 

1  ^  o 

o  •  ^ 

ODera*"ives  (ex- 
cept  transporta- 
tion) 

25.8 

25  5 

7  n 

3.8 

6.8 

9.3 

20.3 

1  A 

14.5 

Transportation 
operatives 

0.9 

7.5 

0.5 

2.8 

0.0 

0.9 

0.3 

8.4 

0.4 

5.1 

2.9 

Laborers  (nonfarm) 

4.0 

23.1 

1.9 

24.7 

9  Q 
L  .  O 

1  9  Q 
1  £  .  O 

£  .  D 

ICC 

1  b .  b 

£  .  D 

1  Q  Q 

1  y  .o 

11.8 

Farmers 

*    U  1    III  w  1  «^ 

0.0 

0  3 

0  2 

0  5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

0.1 

0.4 

Farm  laborers 

1.8 

4.1 

1.8 

8.7 

0.3 

1.0 

0.7 

3.1 

1 .1 

5.1 

3.2 

Service  workers 
(except  private 
household) 

26.1 

13.4 

32.3 

29.1 

28.8 

2/. 5 

20.6 

9.4 

26.6 

20.0 

23.1 

Private  house- 
hold workers 

10.5 

0.9 

25.9 

1  .1 

i  3.3 

0.7 

1.6 

0.0 

11.1 

0.6 

5.5 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

1 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

i 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  who  were  employed  on  the  inter-  *' 
view  date.  (N=16,560,000) 
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data  contained  in  the  table  permits  one  to.  make  a  number  of  interesting  com- 
parisons.   Beginning  at  the  most  general  level,  comparison  of  youth  employ- 
ment with  total  employment  reveals  that  youth  are  underrepresented  in  higher 
level  white  collar  occupations  (professional  and  technical  workers,  managers 
and  administrators)  as  well  as  in  craft  positions.    Overrepresentation  of 
youth  is  most  apparent  in  the  service  sector,  and  among  laborers  and  private 
household  workers.    This  pattern  largely  reflects  the  fact  that  youth 
generally  have  not  yet  had  opportunities  to  acquire  the  experience  and  skill 
necessary  to  move  into  higher-level  white-collar  and  blue-collar  occupations 

Stratification  by  enrollment  status  highlights  the  importance  of  the 
service  sector  as  a  source  of  employment  for  students:    close  to  30  percent 
of  employed  students  work  in  service  occupations.    A  fourth  of  employed 
males  in  high  school  work  as  laborers,  while  similar  proportions  of  their 
female  counterparts  are  in  clerical  occupations  and  are  working  as  private 
household  workers.    Among  college  students  employed  young  women  in  clerical 
occupations  represent  43  percent  of  total  female  employment,  while  the  young 
men  are  more  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  occupational  distribution.  In 
general,  examination  of  the  occupational  distributions  of  enrollees  by  sex 
reveals  that  even  for  the  predominantly  part-time  jobs  held  by  students 
the  phenomenon  of  occupational  segregation  is  readily  apparent. 

The  influence  of  educational  attainment  on  early  occupational  assign- 
ments can  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the  occupations  of  dropouts 
with  those  of  nonenrolled  high  school  graduates.    Among  female  graduates 
nearly  half  work  in  clerical  occupations  while  another  fifth  are  employed 
as  service  workers.    For  their  dropout  counterparts,  service  work  is  the 
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most  populated  group,  one-fourth  v;ork  as  operatives,  fewer  than  a  fifth  are 
in  clerical  positions,  and  11  percent  work  as  private  household  workers. 
Among  males  not  in  school,  19  percent  of  the  graduates  are  in  white-collar 
jobs  compared  to  7  percent  of  the  drop-outs.    With  regard  to  blue-collar 
jobs,  operatives  are  most  numerous  in  both  groups  ,  but  for  drop-outs  laborers 
are  the  next  most  sizable  group  while  for  graduates  this  distinction  goes 
to  the  craft  occupations.    It  thus  appears,  even  at  this  highly  aggregative 
level,  that  failure  to  complete  higr  school  serves  as  a  constraint  on  those 
youth  with  aspirations  for  higher-level  blue-collar  and  white-collar  jobs. 

Industrial  Distribution     Examination  of  the  industry  mix  of  employed 
youth  (Table  3,3)  confirms  a  number  of  the  observations  made  with  respect  to  the 
occupational  data.  For  example,  the  importance  of  service  occupations  noted  pre- 
viously is  reflected  here  by  the  high  proportions  of  youth  emoloyed  in  retail  trade 
(almost  half  of  the  employed  in  this  group  work  in  "eating  and  drinking  places")  and 
in  the  service  sector.    Conversely,  youth  are  most  notably  underrepresented  in 
public  administration^  (in  comparison  with  the  entire  civilian  labor  force). 

As  before,  school  enrollment  status  plays  an  important  conditioning 
role.    Students  are  clearly  more  likely  to  be  in  retail  trade  than  non- 
students:     42  percent  of  those  enrolled  in  high  school  and  35 
percent  of  those  enrolled  in  college  are  in  this  industry  group  compared 
with  24  and  27  percent  of  drop-outs  and  nonenrolled  high  school  graduates, 
respectively.    Within  each  school  enrollment  group,  young  women  are  more 
likely  to  be  in  retail  trade  than  young  men.    A  similar  pattern  is  apparent 

Since  some  youth  employed  in  the  public  sector  are  not  classified  under 
"public  administration,"  the  2  percent  figure  understates  the  public  sector 
share  of  youth  employment.    This  share  is  8  percent-^roughly  half  that  for 
the  total  labor  force. 


Table  3.3    Industry,  by  Sex  and  School  Enrollment  Status 
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(Percentage  distributions) 


Industry 
(%  of  total 

High  school  |High  s( 
dropouts  tStuden: 

:hool 
bs 

College 
studeni 

ts 

Nonenrol  led 
HS  Graduates 

— 1 

Total  i 

employment) 

r  Pm;)  1 P 
1  Cilia  1  c 

r  cHia  1  c 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Femal e 

Ma  1  e 

Femal e 

Mai  e 

Agriculture,  mining 
(5.0) 

3.1 

8.5 

2.3 

10.4 

2.0 

1 .4 

1.6 

6.5 

2.0 

7.6 

Construction 
(4.9) 

1.4 

16.9 

0.8 

2.7 

0.5 

2.8 

1.3 

13.1 

1.0 

8.3 

Manufacturing, 
durables 
(9.2) 

10.4 

20.4 

0.7 

3.3 

2.5 

8.5 

7.7 

23.1 

4.6 

13.1 

Manufacturing, 
nondurables 
(7.5) 

15.0 

7.3 

4.1 

10.4 

4.6 

4.9 

7.9 

7.8 

6.7 

8.3 

Transportation, 
communication 
(2.6) 

1.9 

4.7 

0.4 

1.0 

1.4 

3.0 

3.6 

4.9 

1.9 

3.1 

Wholesale  trade 
(2.0) 

0.7 

3.7 

0.6 

1.9 

0.9 

3.3 

1 .9 

3.0 

1.2 

2.7 

Retail  trade 
(33.3) 

36.0 

17.9 

42.5 

41.5 

37.0 

32.4 

30.7 

23.6 

36.4 

30.7 

Finance,  insurance, 
real  estate 
(4.1) 

2.2 

0.7 

2.4 

1.9 

3.5 

2.1 

13.4 

2.1 

6.8 

1.8 

Business,  repair 
services 
(4.9) 

1.9 

10.5 

1.8 

5.5 

0.5 

8.7 

3.3 

7.1 

2.2 

7.3 

Personal  services 
(8.7) 

13.5 

3.0 

28.8 

7.6 

4.9 

5.0 

H  .  1 

1  0  .  o 

Entertainment, 
recreation  ser- 
vices 

(2.2) 

0.8 

1.2 

2.2 

3.9 

2.3 

3.5 

1 .0 

1.3 

1.6 

2.6 

Professional ,  re- 
lated services 
(13.4) 

n.3 

3.4 

12.1 

8. 1 

37.3 

22.9 

20.3 

3.8 

19.6 

8.0 

Public  administra- 
tion 

(2.1) 

1.8 

1.7 

1 .2 

1.8 

2.6 

1.5 

3.3 

2.6 

2.3 

2.0 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ERIC 


n'ew  date.    (N=16, 560,000) 
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for  the  service  sector.    Grouping  personal  services,  entertainment  and 
recreation  services,  and  professional  and  related  services,  we  find  that 
among  employed  males  a  fifth  of  high  school  students  and  nearly  a  third  of 
college  students  are  in  this  service  group,  compared  to  fewer  than  10 
percent  of  their  nonenrolled  counterparts.    Among  employed  females,  over 
40  percent  of  enrolled  youth  are  in  these  industries  compared  to  25  percent 
of  the  nonenrolled.    As  was  the  case  with  the  occupational  distributions, 
young  women  tend  to  be  more  highly  concentrated  within  a  limited  number 
of  industrial  groupings  than  their  male  counterparts,  regardless  of  school 
enrol Iment  status. 

Differences  by  educational  attainment  are  also  apparent.    Among  male 
students,  there  is  movement  away  from  agriculture,  nondurable  manufacturing, 
and  retail  trade  as  one  moves  from  the  high  school  to  the  college  level, 
with  corresponding  offsetting  shifts  toward  durable  goods  manufacturing  and 
professional  and  related  services.    Among  female  students,  there  is  a  small 
shift  away  from  retail  trade,  a  substantial  movement  away  from  personal 
services,  and  a  large  shift  toward  professional  and  related  services  as  one 
moves  from  high  school  to  college.    Comparing  school  drop-outs  with  non- 
enrolled  high  school  graduates,  we  find  only  small  differences  among  males: 
graduates  are  slightly  less  likely  to  be  in  agriculture,  construction, 
business  and  repair  services,  and  personal  services,  and  slightly  more 
likely  to  be  in  manufacturing  and  retail  trade.    Among  nonenrolled  females, 
graduates  appear  less  frequently  in  manufacturing,  retail  trade,  and  personal 
services,  and  are  more  prevalent  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  as  well 
as  in  professional  and  related  services. 
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Wages.    Youth  wage  rates  reflect  a  variety  of  factors:    the  educational 
attainment  and  prior  work  experience  of  youth,  the  nature  of  jobs  held 
(occupation,  industry,  unionization,  etc.),  region  and  city  size,  and  race 
and  sex  are  only  some  of  the  factors  that  will  be  related  to  wage  rates. 
Because  examination  of  the  relationship  between  wages  and  each  of  these 
factors  using  tabular  analyses  would  be  most  unwieldy,  attention  will  be 
focused  here  on  a  limited  number  of  variables  of  particular  interest- 
school  enrollment  status,  race,  sex,  occupation,  and  industry, 

Mean  hourly  wage  rates  by  school  enrollment  status,  seXs  and  race 

2 

jointly  are  provided  in  Table  3.4.     There  is  a  clear  hierarchy  of  wages  by 
enrollment  status:    students  are  paid  less  than  nonstudents,  and  within 
each  of  these  two  groups  those  with  more  schooling  receive  higher  wages. 
Overall,  then,  the  average  wage  of  high  school  students  is  $2.66,  compared 
to  $3.50  for  college  students.    Among  nonstudents  high  school  dropouts  are 
paid  an  average  of  $3.65  per  hour,  while  high  school  graduates  are  paid 
$4.18. 

The  overall  rank  ordering  of  these  four  mean  wage  rates  reflects  the 
pattern  for  males  but  not  for  females:    within  each  race  group,  female 
college  students  earn  more  on  average  than  their  dropout  counterparts. 
Since  students  are  less  attached  to  the  work  force  than  dropouts  (as 
measured,  say,  by  current  hours  of  work  or  by  job  tenure)  it  can  be  said 

2 

This  and  subsequent  tables  on  wages  are  restricted  to  respondents 
for  whom  the  calculated  hourly  rate  of  pay  is  at  least  $0.25  and  does  not 
exceed  $10.00. 
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Table  3.4   Mean  Wage  Rates,  by  School  Enrollment  Status,  Sex  and  Race 
(in  dol lars) 


Enrol Iment 

Female 

Male 

Total  ' 

status 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black. 

Hispanic 

White 

Average 

Hiah  ^rhnnl  Hrnnnul' 

2.82 

3.14 

2.99 

3.57 

3.93 

4.13 

o .  DO 

High  school  student 

2.74 

2.63 

2.37 

3.00 

2.99 

2.85 

2.66 

College  student 

3.48 

3.53 

3.21 

3.32 

3.76 

3.84 

3.50 

Nonenrolled  high 
school  graduate 

3.53 

3.63 

3.65 

4.28 

4.43 

4.79 

4.18 

Total 

3.24 

3.22 

3.07 

3.57 

3.70 

3.84 

3.47 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  employed  on  the 
interview  date,  and  for  whom  the  calculated  hourly  rate  of  pay 
is  at  least  $0.25  and  does  not  exceed  $10.00.    (N=16,360  ,000) 


Table  3.5    Female  Mean  Wage  Rates  as  Percentages  of  Male  Mean  Rates,  by 
Race  and  School  Enrollment  Status 


Enrollment  status 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

High  school  dropout 

79.0 

79.9 

72.4 

High  school  student 

91.3 

88.0 

83.2 

College  student 

104.8 

93.9 

83.6 

Nonenrolled  high  school 
graduate 

82.5 

81.9 

76.2 

Total 

90.8 

87.0 

79.9 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  agci  14-^ i  on  January  1  ,  1979  who  were  employed  on  the 
interview  date,  and  for  whom  the  calculated  hourly  rate  of  pay 
is  at  least  $0.25  and  does  not  exceed  $10.00.    (N=16,360 ,000) 
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that  for  males  the  market  values  work  attachment  more  heavily  than  addi- 
tional schooling,  while  for  females  the  reverse  is  true."^  Alternatively, 
it  appears  that  female  dropouts,  much  more  than  their  male  counterparts, 
are  shunted  into  low-payiig,  low-opportunity  jobs. 

Focusing  specifically  on  sex  differences  in  wage  rates,  it  is  clear 
that  in  general  young  men  are  paid  more  than  young  women.    This  statement 
is  true  for  each  race/enrollment  status  group,  with  the  single  exception 
of  black  college  students  (see  Table  3.5).  At  the  same  time,  consideration 
of  female/male  wage  ratios  by  race  and  enrollment  status  reveals  some  in- 
teresting differences. 

First,  the  relative  wages  of  minority  women  are  consistently  higher 
than  those  of  white  women.    This  reflects  the  fact  that  white  males  are 
generally  paid  more  than  their  minority  counterparts,  while  there  is  no  such 
race  difference  among  females  (who  are,  for  the  most  part,  paid  less  than 
minority  males).    Second,  the  sex  differences  in  average  wage  rates  are 
distinctly  smaller  among  students:    white  female  students  are  paid  about  83 
percent        of  what  white  male  students  receive,  while  among  nonstudents 
the  corresponding  ratio  is  about  three-fourths.    For  minorities  the 
female  relative  wage  is  80  percent  among  those  not  in  school  compared  to  more 
than  90  percent  among  students.    Thus,  when  labor  force  attachment  is 
generally  weak— as  it  is  among  students--young  women  do  relatively  better  in 
terms  of  wage  rates;  while  among  those  for  whom  work  attachment  is  gener- 
ally strong,  women  appear  to  be  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  compared  to 

3  '. 

This  statement  is  meant  only  to  describe  the  comparison  between  high 
school  dropouts  and  college  students,  in  which  there  is  a  clear  trade-off 
between  work  attachment  and  educational  attainment. 
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men.  The  extent  to  which  this  pay  disadvantage  reflects  factors  such  as 
weaker  work  attachment  of  women  or  sex  discrimination  in  the  labor  market 
remains  to  be  seen,  and  more  sophisticated  multivariate  analyses  are  re- 
quired.   However,  the  data  in  Tables  3,4  and  3-5  suggest  that  such  analyses 
would  be  most  desirable. 

Wage  ratios  of  blacks  and  Hispanics  relative  to  whites  are  shown 
separately  by  sex  and  by  school  enrollment  status  in  Table  3.6.    As  noted 
previously,  while  minority  males  generally  receive  lower  wages  on  average 
than  their  white  counterparts,  this  is  not  true  for  females.    In  addition, 
mean  wage  rates  of  Hispanic  youth  are  higher  than  those  of  black  youth 
for  high  school  dropouts,  college  students,  and  nonenrolled  high  school 
graduates  of  both  sexes.    Among  high  school  students,  race  differ- 
ences in  wages  manifest  a  different  pattern:    blacks  receive  the  highest 
hourly  wage  and  whites  the  lowest,  among  males  as  well  as  females.  Again, 
then,  we  find  interesting  differences  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  with 
the  present  tabular  analyses,  but  which  merit  further  study  using  more 
sophisticated  analytical  techniques. 

10  conclude  this  overview  of  youth  wage  rates,  we  examine  mean  hourly 
rates  of  pay  by  occupation  and  industry  (Table  3.7).    Differences  between 
these  and  the  corresponding  rates  for  the  adult  work  force  largely  appear 
to  reflect  two  factors:    the  lack  of  experience  and  hence  skills  of  much  of 
the  youth  labor  force,  and  the  impact  of  collective  bargaining  coverage. 
Thus,  for  example,  youth  in  craft  occupations  receive  the  highest  average 
wage,  followed  by  operatives,  professional  and  technical  workers,  and 
managers  and  officials,  respectively.    The  higher  pay  of  those  in  blue-coll 
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Table  3.6   Black  and  Hispanic  Mean  Wage  Rates  as  Percentages  of  White 
Mean  Wage  Rates,  by  Sex  and  School  Enrollment  Status 


Enrollment  status  ■ 

Per 

lid  1  C 

'  Male 

BlacK/White 

Hispanic/White 

Black/White 

Hispanic/White 

Hiah  school  Hrnnnut 

0/1  7 

1  AC  A 

1 05.0 

86.4 

95.2 

High  school  student 

115.6 

111.0 

105.3 

104.9 

College  student 

108.4 

110.0 

86.5 

97.9 

Nonenrolled  high 
school  graduate 

96.7 

99.5 

89.4 

92.5 

Tot&l  average 

105.5 

104.9 

93.0 

96.4 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  employed  on  the 
interview  date,  and  for  whom  the  calculated  hourly  rate  of  pay 
IS  at  least  $0.25  and  does  not  exceed  $10.00.  (N=16,360,000) 
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Table  3.7   Mean  Wage  Rates,  by  Occupation  and  Industry 


A.    Mean  Wage  Rate,  by  Occupation  B.  ,Mean  Wage  Rate,  by  Industry 


Occupation 

Mean 

($) 

1 

1  

Industry 

Mean 
($) 

Professional,  technical 

4.17 

Agricul ture 

2.96 

Managers,  administrators 

3.70 

Mining 

5.26 

Sales  workers 

3.06 

Construction 

4.75 

Clerical 

3.44 

Manufacturing  durable  goods 

4.81 

Craft  and  kindred  workers 

4.53 

Manufacturing  nondurable  goods 

3.61 

Operatives,  except 
transportation 

4.19 

Transportation 

4.70 

Transport  operatives 

4.23 

Wholesale  trade 

3.82 

Laborers,  except  farm 

3.60 

Retail  trade 

3.20 

Farmers 

* 

Finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate 

3.61 

Farm  laborers 

2.58 

Business  and  repair  services 

3.45 

oerv ice  workers,  except 
private  household 

3.16 

Personal  services 

2.06 

Private  household  workers 

1 .37 

Entertainment  and 
recreation  services 

Professional  and 
related  services 

Public  administration  j 

1 
1 

3.26 

3.27 
3.93 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  employed  on  the 
interview  date,  and  for  whom  the  calculated  hourly  rate  of  pay 
is  at  least  $0.25  and  does  not  exceed  $10.00.  (N=16,360,000) 
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jobs  undoubtedly  reflects  the  effects  of  unionization  on  wages  in  these 
occupations,  while  the  relatively  low  pay  of  tho?e  in  the  higher-status  white 
collar  occupation  groups  stems  in  large  part  from  their  lack  of  wor'-  exper- 

A 

lence  and  skills. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  wage  scale  the  ranking  of  occupations  is  more 
familiar:    pay  is  lowest  by  far  for  private  household  worke.s  (most  of  whom 
are  female  high  school  students),  followed  by  farm  laborers  (the  majority  of 
whom  are  male  high  school  students).    The  average  hourly  wage  for  both  of 
these  groups  1s  well  below  the  minimum  hourly  wage  of  $2.90  that  was  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  survey.    Sales  workers  are  about  5  percent  above 
the  minimum,  while  the  mean  hourly  pay  of  service  workers  approaches  10 
percent  above  the  minimum  wage.    Both  of  these  latter  occupation  groups  con- 
stitute major  sectors  of  student  employment. 

The  pattern  for  youth  of  mean  wage  rates  by  industry  appears  to  approxi- 
mate more  closely  the  general  industrial  wage  structure.    The  most  highly 
paid  youth  are  those  in  mining,  durable  goods  manufacturing,  construction, 
and  transportation— all  heavily  unionized  industries.    Paralleling  the  occu- 
pational wage  structure  of  youth,  pay  is  lowest  by  far  for  those  in  personal 
services  and  next  lowest  for  those  employed  in  agriculture.    Youth  in  retail 
trade,  entertainment  and  recreation  services,  and  professional  and  related 
services  are  the  next  lowest-paid  groups,  beinc  paid  an  average  wage  just 
above  10  percent  higher  than  the  minimum  wage. 


These  white-collar  workers  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  wage  ladders  with- 
in their  respective  occupational  groups,  working  as  low-level  managers  and 
more  as  technical  workers  than  as  professionals. 
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Hours,  Wages,  and  Occupational  Distributions  Controlling  for  Sex,  Race,  and 
Enrollment  Status 

In  this  section    cables  are  provided  showing  usual  weekly  hours  of  work, 
occupational  distributions,  and  mean  wage  rates  of  employed  youth  by  sex  and 
race  jointly,  separately  by  enrun»^ent  status  group.    A  wide  variety  of  race 
and  sex  differences  are  evident  .n  these  tables.    Among  employed  dropout'', 
nearly  90  percent  of  Hispanic  youth  and  75  percent  of  black  youth  are 
employed  full -time  (Table  3.8).    A  sex  difference  in  the  proportion  of  full- 
time  workers  is  apparent  only  for  white  dropouts--67  percent  of  employed 
females  and  83  percent  of  employed  males  normally  work  full-time.  Thus, 
among  employed  female  dropouts  whites  are  least  likely  to  work  full-time 
while  among  their  male  counterparts  that  distinction  goe*^  to  blacks. 

Hours  of  work  are  generally  lowest  amo/ig  high  school  students,  and  they 
are  somewhat  lower  for  whites  than  .or  minority  youth  (Table  3.9).  For  each 
race  group  females  work  somewhat  fewer  hours  than  males.    Employed  college 
students  (Table  3.^0)  manifest  r.xe  and  sex  differences  in  hours  of  work  that 
are  simi^'ar  to  those  among  high  schooi  students--viz. ,  whites  work  fewer 
hours  than  minority  youth  (oarticularly  ainong  females)  and  females  work 
fewer  hour:  than  males  (particu'^arly  so  for  whites  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
Hispanics).    The  sex  difference  in  houv^s  of  work  is  generally  lav^ger  among 
college  students  than  among  high  school  ^cudents. 

While  this  sex  difference  persists  as  one  moves  to  nonenrolled 
high  school  graduates,  the  race  difference  does  not  (Table  3.11). 
Among  Hispanic  and  white  graduates,  males  clearly  work  mo.  e  hours  thar  fe- 
males.   However,  race  differences  in  usual  hours  worked  are  negligible  among 
females,  and  among  male  graduates  whites  are  muSt  likely  to  be  working  full- 
time  while  blacks  clearly  work  the  fewest  average  number  of  hours  per  week 
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Table  3.8   Usual  Hours  Worked  by  High  School  Dropouts,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Usual  hours 

Female 

Male 

Total 

worked 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

0-19 

12.6 

3.1 

9.3 

8.4 

3.1 

5.6 

6.8 

20-34 

14.1 

9.2 

24.0 

17.3 

8.4 

11.7 

15.7 

35  or  more 

73.2 

87.7 

66.7 

74.4 

88.5 

82.7 

77.5 

Total  - 
percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  employed  high 
school  dropouts  on  the  interview  date.    (N=2 ,1 50,000) 


Table  3.9    Usual  Hours  Worked  by  High  School  Students,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Usual  hours 
worked 

Female 

Male 

 1 

Total 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

0-19 

61.0 

63.5 

67.7 

57.1 

51.6 

57.1 

61.3 

20-34 

28.4 

27.4 

28.3 

34.3 

38.6 

33.9 

31 .6 

35  or  more 

10.6 

9.1 

4.0 

8.6 

9.7 

9.0 

7.1 

Total 

percent 

ion 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  who  were  employed  high 
school  students  on  the  interview  date.    (N=5,990 ,000) 
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Table  3.10   Usual  Hours  Worked  by  College  Students,  by  Sex  and  Race 
*  (Percentage  distributions) 


Female 

Male 

Total  j 

worked 

Black 

Hispanic 

Whit: 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

0-19 

45.2 

48.6 

51.^ 

<^6.8 

30.8 

38.7 

 \ 

44.5  ! 

20-34 

16.9 

28.2 

35.2 

40.4 

37.0 

31.0 

32.4  ■ 

35  or  more 

38.0 

23.2 

13.5 

32.9 

32.2 

30.3 

23.0  1 

Total 
percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

'  

100 



100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  employed  college 
students  on  the  interview  date.    (N=2, 610sOOO) 


Table  3.11    Usual  Hours  Worked  by  Nonenrolled  High  School  Graduates,  by 
Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Usual  hours 

Female 

Male 

Total 

worked 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

0-19 

7.5 

6.3 

7.2 

3.7 

3.5 

1.5 

4.5 

20-34 

12.4 

16.1 

14.8 

12.9 

7.2 

7.0 

11.1 

35  or  more 

80.0 

77.6 

78.1 

83.4 

89.3 

91.6 

84.4 

Total 
percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  employed,  non- 
enrolled  high  school  graduates  on  the  interview  date. 
(N=5, 810,000) 
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Occupational  distributions  show  distinct  differences  by  sex  (as  noted 
previously)  and  also  by  race.    Among  dropouts,  for  example,  minority  females 
are  more  likely  to  be  working  as  operatives  or  as  farm  laborers  and  less 
likely  to  be  employed  as  service  workers  than  their  white  counterparts 
(Table  3.12).    Blacks  and  whites  are  distinctly  more  likely  than  Hispanics 
to  be  private  household  workers.    Minority  males  are  somewhat  more  likely 
to  be  employed  as  service  workers  or  as  farm  laborers  and  (for  blacks 
especially)  less  likely  to  be  employed  in  craft  jobs  than  white  males. 
Over  37  percent  of  black  male  dropouts  work  as  laborers  (including  farm 
laborers).    These  differences  in  occupational  distributions  appear  to  explain 
a  portion  of  the  differences  in  average  hourly  wage  rates. 

As  indicated  in  Table  3.13,  employed  minority  high  school  students  of 
both  sexes  are  more  likely  than  their  white  counterparts  to  be  working  in 
service  occupations  and  (to  ?  lesser  degree)  in  clerical  occupations.  Among 
female  students  the  most  notable  difference  is  in  the  percentage  employed  as 
private  household  workers:    9  percent  of  blacks  compared  with  15  percent  of 
Hispanics  and  27  percent  of  whites.    These  percentages  undoubtedly  account 
for  a  part  of  the  racial  difference  in  mean  wage  rates  among  female  high 
school  students.    White  male  students  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  have  sales 
jobs  or  to  be  farm  workers  than  their  minority  counterparts. 

Among  employed  college  students  (Table  3.14),  white  females  are  more 
likely  than  their  minority  counterparts  to  hold  upper-level  white-collar 
jobs  or  to  be  service  workers,  and  considerably  less  liksly  to  be  in  cleri- 
cal occupations  (40  percent  of  whites  versus  54  percent  of  Hisnanics  and 
66  percent  of  blacks).    Minority  male  college  students  are  more  likely  than 
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Table  3.12   Occupation  and  Mean  Wage  Rates  of  Employed  High  School  Dropouts, 
by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Occupation 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic  1  White 

Prof p^^  ional  anrl 
technical ,  managers 

and  admin i ^IralrirQ 

0.0 

^6 

3.8 

2.3 

1 .2 

3.5 

workers 

23.3 

20.4 

25.6 

6.7 

4.8 

3.7 

Craftsnersnn^ 

5.9 

2.3 

2.4 

7.2 

17.8 

20.0 

Onera t ives 

28.6 

40.1 

25.0 

27.7 

35.8 

33.7 

Laborers 

0.0 

0.0 

4.8 

29.2 

15.9 

23.0 

Farm  laborers 

7.8 

8.6 

0.5 

8.1 

7.6 

i 

Service  v/orkers 

20.3 

20.3 

27.2 

18.8 

16.8 

{ 

Private  household 

workers 

14.2 

6.7 

10.6 

0.0 

0.0 

1    1.2  1 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

TOO 

100 

Mean  hourly  wage 
(in  collars) 

2.82  j 

1 

3.14 

2.99 

3.57 

3.93 

.  13 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1  ,  1979  who  were  -riployed  hinh 
school  dropouts  on  the  interview  date.    (N=2,l 50,000) 
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Table  3.13    Occupation  and  Mean  Wage  Rates  of  Employed  High  School  Sti-  \?nts, 
by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Occuna ti  on 

Female 

Male 

 » 

Black 

Hi  soani  c 

White 

Black 

Hispanic  ^ 

1^;:!  te 

Professional  and 
technical,  managers 
and  administrators 

3.8 

0  n 

3.1 

2.? 

2.1 

Sales 

12.6 

6.6 

9.3 

5.0 

5.9 

M.I 

Clerical 

27.0 

32.4 

22.0 

5.4 

7.B 

:  3  I 

Craftspersons  and 
operatives 

2.2 

1.5 

3.4 

14.3 

16.9 

1 

16.3 

Laborers 

)  \ 

L  •  1 

c .  u 

1  .y 

27.6 

20.9 

24.7 

Farm  workers 

0.0 

1.2 

2.1 

4.3 

9.7 

Service  workers 

43.6 

41 .4 

30.9 

39.7 

.:)7.o 

27.7 

Private  household 
workers 

8.6 

14.9 

28.0 

0.6 

1  .5 

1 .1 

Total  percent 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean  hourly  wage 
(in  dollars) 

2.74 

2.63 

2.37 

3.00 

*  

2.99 

2.85 

"MVZRSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1  ,  1979  who  were  ein-loyed  high 
school  studants  on  the  interview  date.  (N-5,990,0CJ) 
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Table  3.14   Occupation  and  Mean  Wage  Rates  of  Employed  College  Students, 
by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Occupation 

Female  . 

Male  ! 

Black 

Hispanic 

Whi  te 

Black 

Hispanic 

White  i 

Professional  and 
technical ,  managers 
and  administrators 

3.4 

4.9 

10.7 

15.9 

21 .1 

14.8 

Sales 

4.0 

13.5 

7.5 

3.9 

3.5 

8.2 

Clerical 

65.7 

54.3 

39.8 

26.2 

24.1 

15.3 

Crafts persons 

0.0 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

16.6 

11 .8 

Operatives 

4.5 

4.7 

3.7 

8.2 

16.8 

7.2 

Laborers 

1  .4 

2.5 

3.0 

9.7 

6.8 

13.2 

Service  workers 

21  .0 

17.5 

30. 0 

36.1 

12.0 

27.6 

Farm  workers  and 
private  household 
workers 

0.0 

2.7 

4.1 

0.0 

0.0 

1 .9 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean  hourly  wage 
(in  dollars) 

1 

j  3.48 

1 

3.53 

3.21 

3.32 

3.76 

3.84 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  employed  college 
students  on  the  interview  date.  (N=2,610,000) 
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whites  to  be  in  clerical  jobs  or  (especially  for  Hispanics)  in  upper-level 
white-collar  jobs,  and  less  likely  to  be  in  sales  occupations  or  working  as 
laborers.    Blacks  are  least  likely  to  be  working  as  craf tspersons  and  most 
likely  to  be  employed  as  service  workers,  while  for  Hispanics  exactly  the 
opposite  is  true—they  are  most  likely  to  be  in  craft  jobs  and  least  likely 
to  be  service  workers. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  from  Table  3.15  that  among  employed  high  school 
graduates  the  occupational  distributions  of  females  by  race  are  not  very 
dissimilar.    Whites  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  in  upper-level  white- 
collar  jobs  and  less  likely  to  be  working  as  operatives  than  minority  fe- 
males, and  Hispanics  are  most  likely  to  have  sales  or  clerical  jobs  and 
least  likely  to  be  service  workers.    Among  male  graduates  two  differences 
stand  out:    whites  are  clearly  more  likely  than  minority  youth  to  be  in 
craft  jobs  (25  percent  versus  17  percent)  and  less  likely  to  be  in  service 
jobs  (8  percent  versus  21  percent).    In  addition,  blacks  are  less  likely 
than  both  Hispanics  and  whites  to  be  in  higher-status  white-collar  jobs  and 
more  likely  to  be  working  as  laborers.    Here  as  above,  then,  consideration 
of  the  occupational  distributions  of  employed  youth,  controlling  for  enroll- 
ment status,  helps  account  (in  part)  for  differences  in  hourly  wage  rates. 

In  describing  the  jobs  youth  have,  attention  has  been  focused  so  far  on 
wages,  hours,  occupation,  and  industry.    The  survey  provides  data  on  a 
number  of  other  significant  characteristics  of  the  jobs  held  by  young 
people.    These  include  objective  characteristics  of  the  jobs  themselves, 
such  as  collective  bargaining  coverage  and  class  of  worker,  as  well  as  sub- 
jective characteristics-- job  qualities  as  perceived  by  youth  and  job  satis- 
faction. 


Table  3.15   Occupation  and  Mean  Wage  Rates  of  Nonenrolled  High  School 
Graduates,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Occupation 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Professional  and 
technical ,  managers 
and  administrators 

3.4 

3.5 

9.2 

5.2 

9.8 

9.1 

Sales 

5.5 

12.4 

8.1 

2.7 

2.9 

3.2 

Clerical 

46.7 

54.8 

46.5 

7.8 

6.2 

6.8 

Craftspersons 

1 .6 

1.5 

1 .6 

18.1 

16.3 

24.9 

Operatives 

16.9 

10.2 

8.7 

25.7 

28.0 

29.0 

Laborers 

3.1 

2.0 

2.5 

18.5 

13.7 

15.4 

Service  workers 

21 .0 

10.5 

21 .0 

21  .5 

20.9 

7.8 

Farm  workers  and 
private  household 
workers 

1.8 

5.2 

2.3 

0.6 

2.2 

3.9 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean  hourly  wage 
(in  dol lars) 

3.53 

3.63 

3.65 

4.28 

4.43 

4.79 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  employed,  non- 
enrolled  high  school  graduates  on  the  interview  date. 
(N=5,810  ,000) 
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Objective  Job  Characteristics.    Collective  bargaining  directly  affects 
the  wages  of  approximately  13  percent  of  the  youth  work  force.    This  per- 
centage, well  below  the  figure  for  the  economy  as  a  whole, ^  largely  reflects 
the  part-time  nature  of  much  youth  employment.    Among  those  working  less 
than  20  hours  per  week  fewer  than  6  percent  are  unionized  while  the  figure 
rises  to  12  percent  for  those  working  20-34  hours  per  week  and  to  19  per- 
cent for  full-time  workers.    Fewer  than  a  tenth  of  students  have  jobs 
covered  by  collective  bargaining  agreements,  while  proportionately  twice  as 
many  nonstudents  are  covered.    Jobs  held  by  males  are  more  likely  to  be 
unionized  than  those  held  by  females  (17  percent  compared  to  9  percent, 
respectively),  and  blacks  are  most  heavily  unionized  (19  percent)  while 
Hispanics  are  least  likely  to  be  in  jobs  where  wages  are  set  by  collective 
bargaining  (11  percent).    By  region,  youth  are  somewhat  more  unionized  in 
the  North  (16  percent)  than  in  the  South  or  West  (10  percent). 

Examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  youth  work  force  by  class  of 
worker  reveals  that  in  comparison  with  the  total  civilian  work  force  youth 
are  under  represented  in  government  employment  and  in  self -employment. 
Approximately  8  percent  and  4  percent  of  employed  youth  are  in  these  two 
classes,  respectively.    With  regard  to  eiTDloyment  in  the  public  sector,  it 
may  be  noted  that  minority  youth  are  so'-ic\  hat  disproportionately  repre- 
sented in  government  employment:    nearly  i'  percent  of  employed  Hispanic 
youth  and  17.5  percent  of  employed  black  you.h  hold  public  sector  jobs, 
compared  with  about  7  percent  of  white  youth.    This  phenomenon  results 

5 

Rees  reports  that  in  1972  union  members  represented  26.7  percent  of 
nonagricultural  employment,  while  those  in  unions  and  employee  associations 
(which  often  engage  in  collective  bargaining)  accounted  for  29.8  percent  of 
such  employment.    See  Albert  Rees,  The  Economics  of  Trade  Unions,  p.  11. 
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from  higher  participation  rates  of  minority  youth  in  government  sponsored 
job  and  work  experience  programs. 

Employed  respondents  were  asked  about  the  availability  of  certain  fringe 
benefits  on  their  jobs:    medical  insurance,  life  insurance,  and  paid  vaca- 
tions.   The  majority  of  employed  youth  do  not  have  access  to  these  benefits. 
As  indicated  in  Table  3.16  below,  hov/ever,  this  largely  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  employed  youth  are  working  part-time.    The  percentage 
of  youth  with  access  to  these  fringe  benefits  increases  monotonical ly  with 


Table  3.16    Percent  with  Access  to  Selected  Fringe  Benefits,  by  Usual  Hours 
Worked  per  Week 


Usual  hours 
worked 


Percent  with  access  to: 


Medical  insurance 


Life  insurance     Paid  vacations 


1-19 
20-34 

35  or  more 
Total 


12.0 
28.0 
66.4 
41 .5 


3.5 
15.9 
48.4 
27.7 


10.6 
34.0 
76.3 
47.2 


-I 


UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  employed  on  the 
interview  date.    (N=16 ,560 ,000) 


hours  of  work.    Among  youth  employed  full-time  nearly  half  are  covered  by 
life  insurance,  two-thirds  by  medical  insurance,  and  three-fourths  receive 
paid  vacations. 

An  additional  aspect  of  interest  with  regard  to  the  jobs  held  by  youth 
concerns  travel  time  to  work.    Employed  youth  were  asked  how  long  it  usually 
takes  them  to  get  from  home  to  work.    Over  a  third  of  employed  youth  live 
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within  five  minutes  of  where  they  work,  and  the  majority  works  less  than  15 
minutes  from  home.    In  comparison  with  the  total  civilian  labor  force, 
travel  time  to  work  is  distinctly  shorter  for  youth.    Among  all  employed 
workers  just  over  one-fifth  travel  fewer  than  10  minutes  to  work,  and  more 
than  one-fourth  travel  30  minutes  or  more  to  work.^    As  indicated  by  Table 
3.17  below,  time  to  work  is  significantly  related  to  enrollment  status. 
Nearly  half  of  employed  high  school  students  and  more  than  a  third  of 


Table  3.17    Travel  Time  to  Work,  by  Enrollment  Status 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Minutes  between 
home  and  work 

High  school 
dropout 

High  school 
student 

Col  lege 
student 

Nonenrolled  high 
school  student 

Total 

0-5 

24.4 

46.2 

35.2 

23.8 

33.8 

6-14 

18.7 

22.5 

21.9 

21 .8 

15-29 

32.8 

23.2 

35.8 

29.2 

30  or  more 

24.2 

8.1 

16.6 

18.5 

15.2 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  employed  on  the 
interview  date.    (N=16 ,560, 000) 


employed  college  students  work  within  5  minutes  of  home,  while  this  is  true 
of  fewer  than  a  fourth  of  nonstudents.    Sixty  to  seventy  percent  of  students 
live  within  15  minutes  of  work.    Conversely,  the  majority  of  those  not  in 
school  travel  15  minutes  or  more  to  work,  and  trips  of  half  an  hour  or  more 
are  not  uncommon. 

^Figures  taken  from  Table  L  of  "The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States 
1975,"  Current  Population  Reports  Special  Studies,  P-23,  No.  99,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Commerce,  July  1979. 
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Examination  of  time  to  work  cross-classified  by  sex  and  race  jointly 
reveals  that  minorities  spend  more  time  traveling  to  work  than  whites:  36 
percent  of  whites  are  within  5  minutes  of  work  compared  with  22  percent  of 
minorities,  and  13  percent  of  whites  travel  30  minutes  or  more  to  work  com- 
pared with  27  percent  of  minorities.    Sex  differences  in  travel  time  are 
generally  small  except  that  the  long  commute  (30  or  more  minutes)  is  con- 
sistently more  prevalent  among  males  than  among  females. 

While  some  portion  of  the  differences  by  race  may  stem  from  differences 
in  school  enrollment  rates,  it  also  seems  likely  that  jobs  for  youth  may  be 
more  conveniently  located  for  whites  than  for  blacks  or  Hispanics.  This 
could  help  explain  the  greater  tendency  among  minority  youth  to  claim  that 
lack  of  transportation  was  a  problem  in  getting  a  good  job  (see  "Perceptions 
or  Discrimination  and  Other  Barriers  to  Employment").    In  any  case,  to  the 
extent  that  existing  jobs  are  more  conveniently  located  for  whites  than  for 
minorities,  programs  aimed  at  equalizing  access  to  jobs  for  youth  would  do 
well  to  incorporate  policies  designed  to  stimulate  job  creation  in  areas 
where  minority  youth  live. 

Attitudes  Toward  Jobs.    Besides  objective  characteristics  of  the  jobs 
held  by  youth,  their  attitudes  toward  their  jobs  are  also  of  interest. 
Employed  respondents  were  asked  a  series  of  questions  dealing  with  certain 
characteristics  of  their  jobs.    Specifically,  each  employed  respondent 
was  asked  how  much  opportunity  the  job  gave  him/her:    1)  to  do  a  number  of 
different  things;  2)  to  deal  with  other  people;  3)  for  independent  thought 
or  action;  4)  to  develop  close  friendships  in  the  job;  '^nd  5)  to  do  a  job 
from  beginning  to  end  (i.e.,  to  do  the  whole  job).    In  addition,  questions 
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were  also  asked  concerning  how  much  the  job  gives  the  respondent  the  feeling 
that:    6)  the  job  itself  is  very  significant  or  importart  in  the  broader 
scheme  of  things;  and  7)  he/she  knows  whether  or  not  the  job  is  being  per- 
formed wen  or  poorly.    For  each  of  these  seven  items  a  five-point  response 
scale  was  used,  ranging  from  "a  minimum  amount"  (1)  through  "a  moderate 
amount"  (3)  to  "a  maximum  amount"  (5). 

Table  3.18  provides  the  mean  values  of  responses  for  each  of  these  seven 
items,  stratified  by  sex,  race,  school  enrollment  stati's,  and  age.  Overall, 
employed  youth  were  most  positive  about  the  feedback  and  opportunity  to  do 
the  job  from  beginning  to  end,  and  least  positive  about  the  variety  of  tasks 
and  opportunities  for  independent  thought  or  action.    Sex  differences  in 
perceptions  of  job  characteristics  are  generally  quite  small,  although  young 
women  are  more  likely  to  have  jobs  in  which  they  deal  with  other  people. 
Whites  are  more  positive  about  their  jobs  than  minority  youth  for  each  and 
every  characteristic,;  blacks  and  Hispanics  have  generally  similar  pe  ceptions. 

Among  students,  those  in  college  are  M^nerally  more  positive  about  their 
jobs  than  those  in  high  school,  although  except  for  the  first  two  items 
the  differences  are  fairly  small.    Comparing  school  dropouts  and 
nonenrolled  high  school  graduates,  we  find  that  the  latter  see  their 
jobs  as  providing  greater  opportunities  on  every  characteristic.  Here 
as  elsewhere,  then,  we  observe  a  clear  labor  market  "penalty"  imposed  on 
those  youth  who  fail  to  complete  high  school.    Finally,  there  is  a  general 
tendency  for  older  youth  to  perceive  greater  opportunities  in  their  jobs 
than  their  younger  counterpartr .    Perhaps  reflecting  greater  maturity  and 
previous  work  experience  for  older  youth,  these  age  differences  are  most  pro- 
nounced concerning  opportunities  to  do  a  number  of  different  things  and  to 
deal  with  other  people. 


Table  3.18  Mean  Values  of  Job  Characteristics,  by  Sex,  Race,  Enrollment  Status  and  Age 


job 

lllQi  at Lci  Ig III 

Sex 

Race 

Enrollment  status 

Aq 

e 

Female 

Male: 

'-  -'  - 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

High 

school 

dropout 

High 

school 

student 

College 
student 

)lonenrolled 
high  school 
graduate 

14-15 

16-17 

18-19 

20-22 

Total 

(1)  VARIETY 

2.91 

2.98 

2.63 

2.81 

2.99 

2.79 

2.75 

2.^4 

3.21 

2.49 

2.81 

2.98 

3.13 

2.95 

(2)  PUBUC 

3.65 

3.41 

3.22 

3.24 

3.57 

3.25 

3.40 

3.66 

3.67 

3.10 

3.45 

3.57 

3.64 

3.52 

(3)  INDEPENDENCE 

3.02 

3.15 

2.87 

2.84 

3.12 

2.99 

2.98 

3.05 

3.24 

3.01 

2.92 

3.07 

3.22 

3.08 

"FRIENDS 

3.34 

3.36 

3.24 

3.19 

3.37 

3.28 

3.24 

3.35 

3.48 

3.04 

3.27 

3.42 

3.42 

3.35 

/ r \  1  iiiAi  r inn 

(b)  WHO  .JOB 

3.74 

3.80 

3.55 

3.50 

3.81 

3.58 

3.74 

3.76 

3.87 

3.75 

3.72 

3.78 

3.80 

3.77 

(6)  SIGNIFICANCE 

3.14 

3.17 

3.06 

3.08 

3.17 

3.18 

3.02 

2.97 

3.37 

2.98 

3.01 

3.15 

3.28 

3.16 

(/)  FEEDBACK 

3.76 

3.76 

3.59 

3.57 

3.79 

3.66 

3.71 

3.76 

3.84 

3.62 

3.69 

3.78 

3.81 

3.76 

See  text,  pages  67-68,  for  a  description  of  these  characteristics. 

UNIVERSE:  Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1  ,  1979  who  were  employed  on  date  of  interview.  lii=16,550,000) 
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The  perceptions  of  employed  youth  concerning  the  value  of  the  skills 
being  learned  and  the  chances  for  promotion  on  the  current  job  are  consistent 
with  a  number  of  the  observations  made  above.    Respondents  were  asked  to 
indicate  how  well  a  series  of  statements  described  their  jobs.    Two  of  the 
statements  of  particular  interest  here  were  "The  skills  you  are  learning 
would  be  valuable  in  getting  a  better  job"  and  "The  chances  for  promotion 
are  good."    Cross-classification  of  responses  to  these  statements^  with 
enrollment  status  or  with  hours  of  work  suggests  that  enrolled  youth  with 
part-time  jobs  are  engaged  in  less  skill  acquisition  and  more  l-'kely  to  be 
in  dead-end  jobs  than  their  nonenrolled  full-time  counterparts.    In  addi-ion, 
among  nonenrollees  those  who  had  completed  high  school  were  more  likely  to 
say  they  were  acquiring  valuable  skills  "han  t.ie  drop-outs. 

Thus,  over  three-fourths  of  nonenrolled  high  school  graduates  and  over 
three-fifths  of  drop-outs  agreed  vith  the  first  statjment  that  they  were 
acquiring  valuable  skills,  and  in  each  case  the  majority  of  those  in  agree- 
ment described  the  statement  as  "very  true."    Among  employed  students,  by 
contrast,  the  proportion  in  agreement  was  lower  and  the  strength  of  agree- 
ment was  distinctly  weaker.    Simila^^ly,  among  those  working  fewer  than  20 
hours  a  week  nearly  half  disagreed  with  the  statement  while  among  those 
working  full-time  a  like  proportion  characterized  the  statement  as  very 
true  and  another  30  percent  replied  "somewhat  true."    The  majority  of  em- 
ployed students  and  of  part-time  workers  did  not  feel  that  promotion  oppor- 
tunities in  their  present  jobs  were  good,  while  over  60  percent  of  out-of- 
school  youth  and  about  two-thirds  of  full-time  workers  felt  they  had  good 
promotion  prospects. 

Response  ca^^jgories  were  "very  true,"  "somewhat  true,"  "not  too  true," 
and  "not  at  all  true." 
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As  noted  above,  the  two  statements  on  skill  acquisition  and  on  romotion 
opportunities  were  part  of  a  series  of  statements.    The  ten  items  making  up 
the  series  constitute  a  scale  designed  to  measure  job  satisfaction.  With 
all  statements  phrased  in  a  positive  way,  and  "very  true"  responses  scored 
as  4,  "somewhat  true"  scored  as  3,  and  so  forth,  the  overall  mean  M3 
on  the  scale  suggests  that  by  and  large  youth  are  fairly  well  satisr  r-i  v^h 
their  jobs.    Examination  of  the  means  of  the  job  satisfaction  scale  by  . 
sex,  race,  and  enrollment  status  reveals  surprisingly  little  variation.. 
Older  youth,  females,  and  whites  all  have  higher  job  satisfaction  score:, 
than  their  younger,  male,  and  minority  counterparts;  and  nonenrollid  high 
school  graduates  have  higher  scores  than  students  who  in  turn  have  higher 
scores  than  high  school  dropouts.    In  all  of  these  cases,  however,  the 
differences  among  means  are  minimal,  never  exceeding  0.1. 

In  addition  to  the  job  Sqitisfact-'on  scale^  there  was  a:so  a  single 
global  job  satisfaction  question:    "How  do  you  feel  about  the  job  you  have 
now?    Do  you  like  it  very  much,  like  it  fairly  we-  ,  dislike  it  somewhot, 
or  dislike  it  very  much?"    The  overall  mean  respo^ire  to  thir  question  was  3.14- 
on  the  "very  much"  side  of  "like  it  fairly  well."      Thus,    the  mean  of  the 
single  global  question  was  essentially  identical  to  the  mean  of  the  10-item 
scale.    As  with  the  scale,  variation  in  the  means  by  age,  sex,  race,  and 
school  enrollaient  was  somewhat  limited,  and  generally  in  the  same  direction  • 

Table  3.19  provides  information  on  responses  to  the  global  job  satis- 
faction question  for  all  cnployed  youth  (Panel  A)  and  for  employed  high 
school  dropouts  (Panel  B).    For  all  youth  the  principal  difference  is  in  the 
division  between  "like  it  very  much"  and  "like  it  fairly  well":    whites  are 
more  likely  to  opt  for  the  former  response  while  minority  youth  are  more 
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Table  3.19   Job  Satisfaction,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


How  do  you  feel 
about  the  job 
you  have  now? 

Female 

Male 

1 

Black 

w 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hisparic 

White 

1 

Tn1-;^1  i 

All  employed  youth 

Like  it  very  much 

26.7 

30.6 

37.5 

24.8 

24.8 

33.2 

33.9 

Like  it  fairly 
wen 

56.9 

54.5 

47.6 

56.5 

55.8 

1 

50.1 

1   Dislike  it 
somewhat 

12.6 

12.4 

10.8 

13.7 

14.8 

13.1 

1^.2 

Dislike  it 
very  much 

3.8 

2.5 

4.1 

5.0 

4.7 

3.F 

3.9 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1  nn 

1  nn 

IOC 

rica .  1 

3.06 

3.13 

3.18 

3.01 

3.00 

?.13 

3.14 

1  High  school  dropouts 

:   Like  it  very  much 

11  .6 

17.8 

33.2 

24.5 

23.6 

36.3 

n/o  > 

Dislike  it  some- 
what or  very  much 

26.9 

25.6 

14.9 

24.1 

17.1 

15 

17  0 

2.71 

2.87 

3.14 

2.91 

 ! 

3.00 

3.16 

J.  14 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  employed  on  date  cF 
interview.    (N=l 6 ,560,000) 
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likely  to  choose  the  latter.    However,  in  each  of  the  six  groups  80  to  85 
percent  of  employed  youth  indicated  that  they  liked  their  jobs  and  the  maxi- 
mum difference  in  maans  just  exceeds  0.1.    Among  dropouts,  however,  the  race 
differences  are  more  pronounced,  especially  among  females  and  particularly 
so  for  blacks.    Thus,  while  job  satisfaction  among  youth  is  generally  high 
and  stabl'.^  across  various  subgroups  of  the  employed  youth  population, 
minority  dropouts  (with  the  exception  of  Hispanic  males)  are  generally  less 
likely  ^.o  be  highly  satisfied  with  their  jobs  and  distinctly  more  likely 
to  dislike  their  jobs.    This  represents  one  more  piece  of  evidence  suggestive 
of  tne  d •  f icul ties  faced  by  dropouts  in  the  labor  market. 


CHAPTER  4 
PATTERNS  OF  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  IN  1978 

Extensive  data  on  jobs  held  since  January  1  ,  1978  were  gathered, 
permitting  one  to  create  detailed  work  histories  for  respondents  em- 
ployed since  that  date.    In  this  chapter  we  focus  on  calendar  1978    and  examine 
three  basic  characteristics  of  youth  employment  patterns:    the  number  of  jobs 
held,  the  number  of  weeks  worked,  and  the  number  of  spells  of  nonemployment. 

Table  4.1  shows  the  distribution  of  number  of  jobs  held  in  1978  cross- 
classified  by  a  variable  measuring  school  enrollment  status  in  1978  and,  for 
nonenrolled  youth,  differentiating  dropouts  from  those  who  had  (at  least) 
graduated  from  high  school.    This  differentiation  highlights  the  disparate 
employment  patterns  of  these  two  groups:    dropouts  were  least  likely  to  have 
worked  (28  percent  had  no  job  in  1978)  while  nonenrolled  graduates  we(;e  most 
likely  to  have  worked  (almost  90  percent  held  one  or  more  jobs).    Youth  who 
were  enrolled  for  only  a  portion  of  1978  (i.e.,  school  leavers-those  who  either 
graduated  or  dropped  out  of  school  during  the  year)  were  almost  as  likely  as  non- 
enrolled  graduates  to  have  held  at  least  one  job.  Among  those  who  did  work,  the  nean 
number  of  jobs  held  during  1978  was  15  percent  higher  for  thosr  who  left 
school  during  the  year  than  for  nonenrolled  graduates.    This  presumably  re- 
flects, at  least  in  part,  the  job  shopping  and  high  turnover  associated  with 
tt  :  transition  from  school  to  work.    One  out  of  four  youth  enrolled  through- 
out the  year  held  no  job,  while  nearly  60  percent  of  the  students  who  worked 
held  one  job  and  another  30  percent  held  two  jobs.    Overall,  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  youth  population  (16  and  over)  remained  .^-tside  of  employment 
during  1978,  while  44  percent  held  one  job  and  35  percent  held  two  or  more 
jobs.    Among  those  who  were  employed,  then,  55  percent  held  one- job  while  30 
percent  held  two  jobs  and  15  percent  held  three  or  more  johs. 
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Table  4.1    Number  of  Jobs  Held  during  1978,  by  Enrollment  Status  during  1978 

(Percentage  distributions) 


'^lumber  of 
jobs  held 
during  1978 

High  School 
dropouts 

High  School 
graduates 

Left  School 
in  1978 

Enrol  led 
in  1978 

Total 

n 

u 

97 

£  /  .  D 

1  u .  o 

1  £ .  4 

24.5 

on  n 

20.7 

1 

40.3 

51.4 

40.3 

43.2 

43.9 

2 

19.7 

26.1 

27.2 

22.6 

23.5 

3  or 

more 

12.5 

12.0 

20.2 

9.5 

11.9 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

^^ean 

1.23 

1.43 

1.61 

1 .20 

1.30 

Enployed  mean^ 

1.69 

1.59 

1.83 

1  .59 

1.64 

.'lean  number  of  jobs  held  by  all  those  v/ho  were  employed  during  the  year. 
TIIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date.  (N=25 ,570, 000) . 
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The  number  of  weeks  during  which  the  respondent  was  employed  in  1978  is 
shown  in  Table  4.2,  cross-classified  by  1978  enrol Iment/attaiment  status.  The 
percentages  for  "worked  zero  weeks"  represent  those  individuals  who  held  no 
jobs.    At  the  other  end  of  the  distribution,  nearly  38  percent  of  all  youth  worked 
three-fourths  of  the  year  or  more (more  than  two-thirds  of  these  individuals  were 
employed  throughout  the  year),  while  approximately  14  percent  of  youth  were 
employed  for  1-13,  14-26,  and  27-39  weeks.    The  adverse  employment  experience 
of  high  school  dropouts  is  suggested  by  tiie  fact  that  only  one.  third  of  them 
worked  40  weeks  or  more  in  1978,  compared  to  two-thirds  of  nonenrolled  high 

school  graduates.    For  all  dropouts  and  all  graduates,  the  mean  number  of 
weeks  worked  was  24  and  39,  respectively.    Even  if  the  comparison  is 
restricted  to  those  who  worked  during  the  year,  we  find  that  three-fourths 
of  the  graduates  were  employed  40  weeks  or  more  compared  to  fewer  than  half 
of  the  dropouts.    This  difference  in  weeks  worked  in  conjunction  with  the 
slightly  higher  average  number  of  jobs  held  by  employed  dropouts  (see  the 
last  row  of  Table  4.1)  means  that  weeks  of  employment  per  job  are  distinctly 
lower  for  dropouts  than  for  their  graduate  counterparts  (for  those  who  worked, 
the  mean  weeks  per  job  are  20  and  27,  respectively).    It  thus  appear:,  that 
the  employment  experience  of  dropouts  is  relatively  quite  unstable,  with  more 
frequent  job  turnover,  shorter  job  tenure,  and  longer  spells  between  jobs. 

Over  40  percent  of  those  who  left  school  in  1978  worked  40  or  more  weeks 
during  the  year.    Since  almost  90  percent  of  school  leavers  were  employed, 
however,  this  group  represents  just  under  half  of  employed  school  leavers. 
In  fact,  if  one  looks  only  at  those  who  were  employed  during  the  year,  the 
distributions  across  the  four  "weeks  employed"  categories  are  quite  similar 


Among  workers,  29  percent  of  dropouts  and  58  percent  of  graduates  were 
employed  throughout  the  entire  year. 
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Table  4.2    Number  of  Weeks  Employed  during  1978,  by  Enrollment  Status  during 
1978 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Number  of 
weeks  employed 
during  1978 

High  School 
dropouts 

High  School 
graduates 

Left  school 
in  1978 

Enrol  led 
in  1978 

Total 

0 

27.6 

10.6 

12.4 

24.6 

20.7 

1-13 

12.8 

6.3 

11.0 

17.6 

14.1 

14-26 

13.4 

6.4 

17.9 

14.7 

13.6 

27-39 

12.4 

9.3 

16.3 

15.0 

13.9 

40-52 

33.8 

67.5 

42.4 

28.0 

37.7 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean 

24.5 

39.0 

30.9 

23.4 

27.4 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date.  (N=25,570,000) . 
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for  dropouts  and  school  leavers  ,  and  the  mean  numbers  of  weeks  worked  per  job 
are  almost  identica1-.-.20  and  19  respectively.    It  would  appear,  then,  that  when 
youth  leave  school  they  initially  experience  job  instability  and  high  turnover; 
subsequently,  those  who  have  graduated  experience  declines  in  turnover  and  a 
relative  measure  of  job  stability,  while  high  school  dropouts  experience 
continued  instability  and  difficulty  in  securing  desirable  jobs. 

Those  youth  enrolled  throughout  1978  are  generally  employed  least  durin|  the 
year,  as  one  might  anticipate.    As  noted  above,  one-fourth  of  the  student  group 
was  not  employed  at  all  during  the  year.    Of  those  who  were  employed,  somewhat 
more  than  a  third  worked  40  or  more  weeks  during  the  year,  while  nearly  a  fourth 
worked  only  13  weeks  or  less;  and  the  mean  number  of  weeks  worked  per  job  was 

19.5.  Like  dropouts  and  school  leavers,  then,  working  students  appear  to  have 
low  levels  of  job  tenure  and  high  levels  of  turnover. 

The  greater  turnover  behavior  of  employed  students,  school  dropouts, 
and  school  leavers  is  apparent  in  Table  4.3,  which  cross-classifies  enrollment/ 
attainment  group  with  the  number  of  spells  of  nonemployment  during  1978.^ 
The  table  refers  only  to  those  individuals  employed  during  :he  year;  co.i- 
sequently,  those  with  zero  spells  of  nonemploymeni-  were  employed  throughout 
the  entire  year.    Nearly  60  percent  of  working  n.:  lenrol led  high  school  gradu- 
ates were  continuously  employed,  compared  with  about  28-30  percent  of  employed 
students,  dropouts,  and  school  leavers.    Conversely,  fewer  than  15  percent  of 
oraduates  experienced  two  or  more  spells  of  nonemployment  compared  with 
roughly  35-40  percent  of  other  youth.    These  data  on  spells  of  nonemployment 
are  thus  consistent  with  the  data  pr-^iously  discussed  in  this  chapter,  in- 
dicating that  instability  of  employment  is  a  principal  characteristic  of  the 

2 

These  terms  are  used  here  to  refer  to  the  first  and  thiy^i  enrollment/ 
attainment  groups.  Again,  most  leavers  are  graduates,  while  sonv^  are  drop- 
outs (conventionally  defined) . 

^"Spells"  simply  measures  the  number  of  periods  of  contir  ou^.  nonemployment 
during  the  year.    It  was  not  possible    o  d-Tstinguish  periods  c:  ur^jm  -oyi.jent 
from  periods  out  of  the  labor  force.  ^ 
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Table  4.3    Number  of  Spells  of  Nonemployment  during  1978,  by  Enrollment  Status 
during  1978 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Number  of 
soells  of 
nonemployment 

High  School 
dropouts 

High  School 
graduates 

Lefi,  school 
in  1978 

Enrolled 
in  1978 

Total 

0 

29.6 

58.6 

29.6 

27.5 

34.3 

1 

35.7 

28.1 

38.2 

32.2 

32.7 

2  or 
more 

34.6 

13.2 

32.1 

40.4 

33.1 

Total  percent 

TOO 

100 

lOO 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  inter\/iew  date  who  were  employed  during  1978. 
(N=20,280,000) 
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labor  market  experience  of  students,  those  making  the  transition  from  school 
to  work,  and  those  already  out  of  school  but  whose  low  educational  attainment 
puts  them  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  competing  for  jobs.^ 

While  school  enrollment/attainment  status  is  a  key  determinant  of  youth 
employment  patterns  in  1978,  there  are  also  a  number  of  noteworthy  differences 
by  sex  and  race  in  the  employment  experiences  of  youth.    Table  4.4  shows  the 
relationship  between  the  number  of  jobs  held  in  1978  and  sex/race  group.  In 
general,  the  data  for  1978  are  consistent  with  the  1979  survey  week  data: 
females  are  less  likely  to  have  worked  in  1978  than  males,  and  minority  youth 
(especially  blacks)  are  less  likely  to  have  been  employed  than  their  white 
counterparts.    Thirteen  percent  of  white  males  were  not  employed  during  the 
year,  compared  with  about  22  percent  of  both  white  females  and  Hispanic  males,  28 
percent  of  black  males,  and  nearly  40  percent  of  black  and  Hispanic  females. 
In  general,  then,  Hispanics  are  more  than  50  percent-jnore  likely  than  whites  not 
to  have  worked  while  blacks  are  almost  twice  as  likely  not  to  have  worked; 
and  women  are  about  50  percent  more  likely  than  men  not  to  have  been  employed. 

Conversely,  multiple  jobholding  is  more  prevalent  among  whites  and 
(within  race  groups)  among  males.    Over  40  percent  of  white  males  and  35  per- 
cent of  white  females  held  two  or  more  jobs  in  1978,  compared  to  31  and  25 
percent  for  Hispanic  males  and  females  and  27  and  19  percent  for  black  males 
and  females,  respectively.    It  thus  appears  that  high  job  turnover  of  youth 
is  distinctly  more  characteristic  of  the  employment  experience  of  white  youth 
than  of  their  minority  counterparts. 


4 

At  present,  those  out  of  the  labor  force  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  unemployed;  hence,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which 
more  frequent  spells  of  nonemployment  and  fewer  weeks  worked  reflect 
1)  casual  labor  force  attachment  or  2)  difficulties  in  finding  work. 
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Table  4.4   Number  of  Jobs  Held  in  1978,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Number  of  jobs 
he'-'  during 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hi  SDariir 

White 

nil  1 

0 

39.5 

37.2 

22.5 

27.8 

22.3 

13.0 

1 

41.8 

38.2 

42.4 

45.1 

46.4 

45.9 

2 

14.8 

18.0 

23.7 

19.7 

21.6 

26. 1 

3  or  more 

3.8 

6.7 

11 .3 

7.3 

9.7 

14.9 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean 

0.84 

0.97 

1.27 

1.09 

1.22 

1.48 

Employed  mean^ 

1.39 

1.54 

1  .64 

1.52 

1.57 

1.70 

^Mean  number  of  jobs  held  by  all  those  who  were  employed  during  the  year. 
UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date.  (N=25,570,000) 
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The  distributions  of  weeks  employed  in  1978  by  sex/race  group  are  pro- 
vided in  Table  4.5.  As  with  the  number  of  jobs  held,  the  number  of  weeks  worked 
is  greatest  for  white  males  followed  by  white  females,  and  generally  least 
among  blacks  (particularly  black  females).    Within  each  sex  group,  whites  are 
roughly  twice  as  iikely  as  blacks  and  30  to  40  percent  more  likely  than 
Hispanic  youth  to  have  been  employed  40  weeks  or  more  during  the  year.  If 
comodrisons  are  restricted  to  the  subset  of  the  youth  population  with  at 
least  some  employment  during  1978,  the  race  and  sex  differences  are  somewhat 
smaller  but  still  readily  apparent.    Further,  if  one  controls  for  enrollment/ 
attainment  status  in  1978,  the  differences  in  employment  experience  by  sex 
and  race  take  on  a  wider  variety  of  patterns  but  still  remain  quite  evident. 

The  distributions  of  weeks  employed  in  1978  by  sex/race  group  controlling 
for  enrollment/attainment  status  in  1978  are  shown  in    Table  4.6.  While  the  table 
is  admittedly  complex,  focusing  on  the  mean  number  of  weeks  employed  and  on  the 
extreme  groups  (0  and  40-52  weeks)  permits  the  reader  to  readily  grasp  the 
different  employment  patterns  of  youth  by  sex,  race,  and  enrollment  status. 

Beginning  with  high  school  dropouts,  we  note  that  among  males  the  dis- 
tribution for  Hispanics  is  quite  similar  to  that  for  whites,  with  a  majority  of 
both  groups  employed  40-52  weeks  and  a  mean  value  for  weeks  employed  of  about  34 
for  both  groups.    Less  than  a  third  of  black  male  dropouts  were  employed  for 
40-52  v;eeks,  and  whereas  fewar  than  11  percent  of  the  whites  and  17  percent 
of  the  Hispanics  were  not  employed  during  the  year,  fully  25  pe'rcent  of  the 
black  male  dropouts  we^e  outside  of  paid  employment  throughout  1978.  The 
mean  for  blacks  is  only  24  weeks  of  employment--less  than  half  the  year. 
Among  females  nonparticipation  is  more  frequent:  a  majority  of  both 
black  and  Hispanic  dropouts  and  m6re  than  a  third  of  the  white  drop- 
outs were  not  employed  at  all  in  1978.     Less  than  one-fourth  of  black 
female  dropouts  were  employed  for  more  than  13  weeks  during  the  year. 
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Table  4.5    Number  of  Weeks  Employed  during  1978,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Number  of 
weeks  employed 
during  1978 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

0 

39.5 

37.2 

22.5 

27.8 

22.3 

13.0 

1-13 

19.0 

17.9 

13.3 

19.2 

15.9 

12.8 

14-26 

14.3 

10.9 

14,0 

16.4 

12.1 

12.8 

27-39 

10.9 

8.8 

13.8 

11.3 

14.0 

15.3 

40-52 

16.4 

25.1 

36.4 

25.2 

35.7 

46.1 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean 

16.1 

18.9 

26.6 

21.1 

26.2 

31.9 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  data  (N=25,570,000) 
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Table  4.6   Weeks  EmDloyed  during  1978,  by  1978  i         Enrollment  and 
Educational  Attainment,  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Weeks 

Female 

Male 

employed 

during  1978 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

High  school  dropouts,  not  enrolled  durinq  lsi78 

0 

55.3 

50.0 

34.3 

25.3 

16.5 

10.4 

1-13 

20.3 

12.4 

14.7 

12.8 

8.0 

9.6 

14-26 

13.5 

9.3 

14.7 

18.2 

10.1 

11.7 

27-39 

4.0 

9.9 

13.2 

11.6 

11.0 

14.9 

Af\  CO 

4U-b<i 

7  0 

18.4 

23.1 

32.2 

54.4 

53 . 5 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean 

8.8 

15.3 

19.8 

24.3 

34.0 

34.6 

Nonenrolled  H- 

igh  school  graduates 

0 

24.1 

19.2 

15.2 

9.8 

12.4 

2.3 

1-13 

10.9 

14.3 

7.8 

6.2 

11.9 

3.1 

14-26 

13.4 

3.5 

7.5 

17.7 

3.1 

3.1 

27-39 

13.6 

5.4 

8.5 

9.0 

17.0 

9.5 

/in  CO 

38.0 

57.5 

61 .0 

57.4 

55.6 

Q1  Q 

o  1 .  y 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean 

27.3 

32.2 

35.8 

35.1 

35.3 

45.7 

Left  schoo' 

during  1978 

0 

30.8 

27.6 

11.9 

23.2 

11.5 

6.1 

1-13 

18.6 

17.7 

9.6 

14.4 

16.6 

9.4 

14-26 

16.8 

12.1 

20.2 

15.7 

12.2 

17.2 

27-39 

14.9 

6.5 

15.9 

15.2 

26.3 

17.2 

40-52 

18.9 

36.0 

42.4 

31.4 

33.5 

50.1 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean 

19.0 

23.6 

31 .2 

24.5 

29.0 

34.8 

Enrolled  in  school  throuc 

hout  1978 

0 

42.0 

38.4 

25.8 

33.8 

29.1 

18,.  1 

1-13 

20.8 

21.8 

16.1 

25.3 

19.7 

16.9 

14-26 

13.9 

13.4 

14.8 

15.9 

14.5 

14.7 

27-39 

10.8 

9.9 

15.4 

10.7 

11 .7 

16.6 

40-52 

12.6 

16.5 

27.9 

14.4 

25.0 

33.7 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loe 

Mean 

14.3 

15.8 

23.3 

15.9 

20.7 

26.8 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date.    (N=25, 570,000) 
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and  whereas  23  percent  of  white  dropouts  worked  40  weeks  or  more  and  18  per- 
cent of  Hispanics  did  the  same,  only  7  percent  of  the  black  dropouts  were 
employed  for  as  long.    Consequently,  the  mean  numbers  of  weeks  of  employment 
for  females  are  about  half  or  less  of  the  corresponding  means  for  males.  It 

is  likely  that  many  of  these  young  women  have  child  care  and  family  respon- 
5 

sibilities. 

The  employment  experience  of  nonenrolled  high  school  graduates  is  dis- 
tinctly better  than  that  of  high  school  dropouts  for  five  of  the  six  sex/race 
groups;  only  among  Hispanic  males  is  there  little  difference  in  the  weeks- 
employed  distributions  for  dropouts  and  graduates.    Despite  the  general 
improvement,  sharp  differences  by  race  remain.    Among  males,  while  roughly  10 
percent  of  black  graduates  and  12  percent  of  Hispanic  graduates  were  not 
employed  at  all  during  1978,  the  corresponding  figure  was  only  2  percent  for 
white  graduates.    The  percentages  employed  for  40  weeks  or  more  were  57,  56, 
and  82;  and  mean  weeks  of  employment  were  36,  35,  and  46,  respectively. 
Among  female  graduates  Hispanics  worked  almost  as  much  as  whites  (58  and  61 
perce  t  were  employed  forty  or  more  weeks  and  19  and  15  percent  did  not  work 
in  the  market,  respectively),  while  blacks  worked  distinctly  less,  with  only 
38  percent  employed  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  year  and  24  percent 
not  employed  at  all.    For  Hispanics,  blacks,  and  whites,  mean  weeks  of  employ- 
ment were  32,  36,  and  27,  respectively.    Sex  differences  in  work  experience  in 
1978,  which  were  quite  large  among  dropouts,  are  substantially  smaller  among 
graduates,  particularly  for  Hispanics, 

5 

Almost  44  percent  of  the  young  women  with  children  were  not  employed 
during  1978,  compared  with  roughly  half  that  percentage  for  young  women  with- 
out children.    While  more  than  a  third  of  this  latter  group  worked  forty  weeks 
or  more  during  the  year,  fewer  than  a  fifth  of  the  young  mothers  did  so. 
Among  young  men,  by  contrast,  fathers  were  three  times  less  likely  than  males 
without  children  not  to  work  at  all  (5  percent  vs,  16  percent)  and  distinctly 
more  likely  to  work  forty  or  more  weeks  (63  percent  vs,  42  percent). 
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The  patterns  of  race  and  sex  differences  in  weeks  of  employment  for  both 
school  leavers  and  students  during  1978  reflect  the  overall  patterns  discussed 
above  with  reference  to  Table  4.5.  White  males  are  most  likely  to  have  v/orked 
three-fourths  of  the  year  or  more  and  least  likely  not  to  have  worked  at  all. 
White  females  constitute  the  second  most  employed  group,  followed  first  by 
Hispanic  males,  then  by  black  males  and  Hispanic  females,  with  black  females 
manifesting  the  lowest  levels  of  emplo^ent  activity.    Comparison  of  the 
weeks  employed  distributions  of  school  leavers  with  those  of  dropouts  reveals 
that  among  black  and  white  males  employment  experience  is  quite  similar  for 
the  two  groups  (note  that  the  mean  weeks  of  employment  are  almost  identical 
within  each  race),  while  employment  of  Hispanic  male  dropouts  exceeds  that 
:.f  their  school-leaving  counterparts.    Among  females,  by  contrast,  school 
leavers  are  considerably  more  likely  to  have  been  employed  than  dropouts, 
with  proportionately  twice  as  many  individuals  employed  forty  weeks  or  more 
and  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  percentages  not  employed  at  all.  Among 
women,  the  differences  between  the  distributions  for  school  leavers  in  1978 
and  those  for  previous  dropouts  are  greatest  for  whites  and  smallest  for 
blacks;  and  the  employment  patterns  of  female  school  leavers  are  intermediate 
between  those  of  dropouts  and  of  previous  graduates. 

Data  on  spells  of  none.nployment  for  workers,  cross-classified  by  sex/ 
race  group  (Table  4.. 7),  confirm  the  observations  made  above.  Nearly  40  percent 
of  white  male  workers  were  employed  all  year  long,  as  were  about  a  third  of 
both  white  female  and  Hispanic  male  workers.    The  corresponding  ratios  are 
about  one  in  four  for  black  males,  one  in  five  for  Hispanic  females,  and  one  in  si 
for  black  females.  Multiple  spells  of  nonemployment  were  experienced  by  almost 
45  percent  of  black  workers,  compared  to  35  percent  of  Hispanic  youth  and  less 
than  a  third  of  white  youth.    The  fact  that  white  youth  have  fewer  spells  of 
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Table  4.7    Number  of  Spells  of  Nonemployment  during  1978,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Number  of 
spells  of 
nonemployment 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

0 

17.6 

21.0 

33.5 

23.1 

34.1 

39.2 

1 

39.7 

41.9 

35.5 

31.4 

32.6 

29.0 

2  or 
more 

42.8 

37.0 

31.0 

45.5 

33.3 

31.7 

Total  percent 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  were  employed  durinq  1978. 
(N=20, 280,000) 
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nonemployment  despite  their  greater  frequency  of  multiple  jobholding  suggests 
that  movement  between  jobs  is  accompanied  by  considerably  more  friction  for 
minority  youth  than  for  whites. 

A  final  tabl  2  of  interest  shows  the  relationship  between  family  income 
(excluding  respondent's  earnings)  and  youth  employment  (Table  4.8).  The 
percentage  of  youth  who  did  not  work  at  all  during  1978  declines  steadily 
with  household  income,  from  25  percent  for  those  from  households  with  income 
under  ten  thousand  dollars  to  14  percent  for  respondents  from  fa;r,ilies  with 
income  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  or  more.    There  is  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  youth  who  were  employed  for  40  weeks  or  more  as  one 
moves  from  the  low  to  the  high-income  group:    whereas  25  percent  of  youth 
from  households  with  income  under  five  thousand  dollars  were  employed  for 
40  weeks  or  more,  the  corresponding  figure  for  youth  from  households  with 
income  in  excess  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  is  40  percent.    Thus,  the  data 
suggest  that  there  is  an  adverse  effect  of  low  parental  income  on  youthful 
employment  activity. 

The  broad  picture  that  emreges  from  the  data  in  this  chapter  is  one 
which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  school  enrollment  status,  educational 
attainment,  race,  and  sex  as  influences  on  youth  employment  experiences. 
The  job  shopping  and  high  turnover  that  characterize  the  transition  from 
school  to  work  are  evident,  as  are  the  problems  and  disadvantages  that  con- 
front school  dropouts  in  the  labor  market.    Race  and  (to  a  lesser  degree) 
sex  differences  in  the  employment  activity  ofstudents  are  pronounced,  and 
it  appears  that  these  differences  persist  and  frequently  widen  once  youth 
leave  school . 
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Table  4.8   Number  of  Weeks  Employed  during  1978,  by  Family  Income 
Less  Respondent's  Earnings 


Number  of 
weeks  employed 

Hi  1  v^i  nn    1  Q7Q 

Less  than 

^  C  AAA 

3)b,000 

$5,000  to 
$9,999 

$10,000  to 
$19,999 

$20,000 
or  more 

0 

24.2 

25.5 

19.7 

14.2 

1-13 

18.7 

17.2 

14.8 

14.6 

14-26 

15.1 

12.4 

14.5 

15.2 

27-39 

16.9 

12.8 

13.9 

15.7 

40-52 

25.1 

32.2 

37.1 

40.3 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  who  were  not  residing  in  their  own 
households  on  interview  date.  (N=19,710,000) 
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To  the  extent  that  early  employment  experiences  (both  in  and  out  of 
school)  influence  prospects  for  future  success  in  the  labor  market,^  the  data 
presented  in  this  chapter  suggest  that  minority  youth  in  particular  (and 
perhaps  also  white  youth  from  low-income  families)  are  already  disadvantaged 
even  prior  to  finishing  school.    From  a  research  perspective,  then,  it  would 
be  most  desirable  to  study  the  employment  activity  of  students  in  ord^r  to 
try  to  explain  the  differences  by  race  and  sex.    With  regard  to  policy,  pro- 
grams aimed  at  facilitating  the  access  of  minority  students  to  jobs  would 
seem  to  have  the  potential  not  only  for  equalizing  employment  experiences  of 
students  across  race  and  sex  lines,  but  also  for  reducing  post-school 
differences  in  employment.    In  addition,  greater  access  to  birth  control 
infonnation  and  to  child  care  services  would  aid  minority  females  both  by 
reducing  the  proportion  who  drop  out  of  school  due  to  pregnancy  and  by 
facilitating  access  to  jobs  and  thus  reducing  the  isolation  from  the  labor 
market  of  young  mothers. 


^Such  experiences  should  have  this  effect  via  increased  knowledge  of 
the  world  of  work  and  acquisition  of  desirable  skills. 
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CHAPTER  5 


GOVERNMENT  SPONSORED  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth 
is  to  assess  the  impact  of  government  sponsored  training  on  the  labor 
market  behavior  of  youth.    An  extensive  set  of  probes  was  employed  in  the 
interview  to  elicit  from  the  youth  information  about  all  such  programs 
in  which  they  had  ever  participated.    Programs  which  were  completed  prior 
to  January  1,  1978  were  separated  from  those  in  which  youths  were  enrolled  on 
or  after  that  date.    Work-study  jobs  were  distinguished  from  other  subsidized 
employment  and  dropped  from  further  consideration,  since  their  goals  and 
participants  are  quite  different  from  those  of  programs  addressed  to  employ- 
ability  and  training.    The  programs  explicitly  probed  are  listed  in  Table  5.1. 
An  extensive  set  of  questions  was  asked  for  each  program  which  the  youth 
reported  as  occuring  after  January  1,  1978,  including  programs  which  started 
before  that  time,  and  continued  into  the  new  year.^ 


For  programs  in  which  the  youth  had  participated  before  that  date 
only  minimal  information  on  the  dates  of  enrollment  and  the  name  of  the 
program  was  gathered.    There  are  several  justifications  for  this.  First, 
the  massive  funding  of  programs  specifically  targeted  toward  youth  employ- 
ment problems  had  not  been  available  before  1978.    Second,  the  reliability 
of  descriptions  of  events  declines  over  time,  as  new  events  blur  older 
memories.    The  more  detailed  and  subjective  the  information  required, 
the  less  accurate  the  answers  can  be  expected  to  be,  so  that  interpreta- 
tions or  iiiacerifil  abouL    programs  which  occured  mora  than  one  year  prior 
to  triL^  iivcerview  can  only  oe  tentative.    A  third  consideration  stems  from 
the  age  of  the  respondents.    Rapid  changes  in  focus,  in  the  degree  to 
which  the  youths  have  matured  and  in  the  immediacy  of  the  entry  into  the 
labor  force,  make  the  types  of  programs  selected  more  recently  by  youths 
more  relevant  to  their  needs  than  are  programs  from  a  year  or  more  in 
the  past.    Even  with  this  time  restriction  a    number  of  youths  reported 
participating  in  several  different  programs. 
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Table  5.1    Government  Sponsored  Employment  and  Training  Programs 


Any  other  government-sponsored  skills  training  program/job 
Apprenticeship  Outreach  Program  (RTP) 
CETA  jobs,  other 
CETA  Summer  Program 
CETA  Training 

Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  On-the-Job  Train 
In-School  Work  Experience  Program 
Job  Corps 

Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector  (JOBS) 
MDTA  On-the-Job  Training 
MDTA  Training 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  In-School  Program 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Out-of-School  Program 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Summer  Program 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  (OIC) 
Public  Employment  Program  (PEP) 
Public  Service  Employment  (PSE) 
SER— Jobs  for  Progress 

Suimier  Program  for  Economically  Disadvantaged  Youth  (SPEDY) 
Summer  Youth  Work  Experience  Program 
Urban  Conservation  Corps 
Urban  League 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Work  Experience 

Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps 

Youth  Community  Conservation  and  Improvement  Program  (YCCIP) 

Youth  Conservation  Corps  (YCC) 

Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  (YETP) 

Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects  (YIEPP) 


COMPARISON  OF  1978  GOVERNMENT  SPONSORED  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PARTICIPANTS 

WITH  NONPARTICIPANTS  — 

Table  5,2  shows  the  individual  characteristics  of  respondents  who 
participated  in  government  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1, 
1S78,  comparing  them  with  nonparticipants  and  the  total  sample.  Both 
participation  rates    and  percentage  distributions  are  presented. 

Participants  are  more  likely  than  nonparticipants  to  be  male,  and 
either  Hispanic  or  black.    Participants  are  disproportionately  from  the 
middle  of  the  age  range,  16-19,    In  part,  this  probably  reflects  the  fact 
that  job  programs  are  not  as  immediately  relevant  to  respondents  under 
age  16.    There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  the  lower  rates 
of  participation  for  those  over  19.    It  may  reflect  targeting  by  agencies, 
particularly  for  the  large  summer  youth  programs,  a  lessened  need  for 
services  among  those  out  of  school  and  presumably  successfully 
entered  into  the  labor  market,  or  a  cohort  phenomenon  of  greater  use  of 
available  services  among  the  younger  groups. 

Many  government  programs  are  targeted  at  low-income  participants,  as 
is  reflected  in  the  income  distribution  shown  in  Table  5.2.    Youth  whose 
families  report  less  than  $10,000  in  annual  income  have  a  participation  rate 
three  times  that  of  those  from  families  making  over  $15,000.    These  figures 
may  understate  the  degree  to  which  agency  services  are  concentrated  on  the 
poor,  since  they  do  not  take  family  size  into  account.    Very  large  families 
with  income  above  $10,000  would  still  meet  low  income  criteria. 

Participants  are  moderately  more  likely  than  nonparticipants    to  be 
high  school  dropouts  (18  vs.  13  percent),  and  while  15  percent  of  the 
nonparticipants  were  enrolled  in  college,  only  11  percent  of  the  parti- 
cipants were.    It  is  likely  that  a  number  of  the  college  enrollments 
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Table  5.2   Comparison  of  Government  Employment  and  Training  Participants  with 
Nonpartici pants,  by  Selected  Characteristics 

(Percentage  distributions) 


ERIC 


Characteristic 

Participation 

Participant 

Nonpartici pant 

rate  per  100 

since 

since  1-1-78 

Total 

population 

1-1-78 

Sex 

Female 

6.8 

48.3 

50.1 

50.0 

Male 

7.2 

51 .7 

49.9 

50.0 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

Race 

Black 

17.4 

34.0 

12.2 

13.7 

Hi  s panic 

11.0 

6.0 

6.3 

White 

4.8 

55.0 

81 .8 

79.9 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

Income 

Less  than  $5,000 

12.3 

17.4 

9.7 

10.2 

5,000  to  9,999 

13.3 

31  .5 

16.0 

17.1 

iu,uuu  to  i4,yyy 

n  o 

OA  C 

20 .6 

14.8 

15.2 

15,000  or  more 

3.8 

30.5 

59.5 

57.4 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

Age 

14-15 

4.7 

14.8 

22.8 

22.2 

16-17 

8.5 

30.1 

24.6 

24.9 

18-19 

9.3 

33.5 

24.7 

25.3 

on  on 

5.5 

0 1  c 

21  .6 

o  o  r\ 

28.0 

27 . 5 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

Enrollment  status 

High  school  dropout 

9.4 

17.9 

12.6 

13.0 

High  school  student 

7.2 

50.6 

49.4 

49.5 

College  student 

5.4 

10.8 

15.3 

15.0 

iNonenroiieo  mgn 

school  graduate 

6.4 

20.6 

22.6 

22.5 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

Region 

Northeast 

7.0 

21  .3 

21 .3 

21 .3 

iMurLn  Lcn  tra  i 

0 .  o 

CO .  H 

o\J  .  o 

South 

6.7 

31  .1 

32.2 

32.1 

West 

8.2 

19.2 

16.1 

16.3  . 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

Number  of  programs  ever 

None 

0.0 

0.3 

93.5 

87.1 

One 

51.9 

64.6 

4.6 

8.7 

More  than  one 

60.1 

35.2 

1 .8 

4.1 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

Total 

6.9 

93.1 

i 

100 

UNTVERP     Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979 


(N=32,880,000) 


of  the  participants  were  part  of  CETA  classroom  training  programs,  so 
the  underlying  difference  in  enrollment  patterns  is  understated  here- 
Regional  ly,  there  are  only  minor  differences,  with  a  slight  tendency 
for  a  higher  percent  of  youth  to  be  participants  if  they  lived  in  the  West, 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  youth  who  participated  in  government 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978,  is 
2,250,000.    An  additional  2,060,000  reported  participating  prior  to  1978, 
This  leaves  an  estimated  28,550,000  who  have  never  been  in  sUch  programs. 

One-third  of  those  who  have  participated  since  January  1,  1978  had 
been  in  more  than  one  program.    About  6  percent  of  the  persons  who  did  not 
report   participating  in  programs  in  1978  had  nevertheless  participated  in 
programs  prior  to  that  time.    For  these  youth  as  well,  about  a  third  had 
participated  in  multiple  programs. 

Table  5.3  shows  the  demographic  characteristics  of  participants  in 
multiple  programs.  -None  of  the  differences  are  dramatic.    High  school 
graduates  tended  to  report  more  programs  per  participant  than  did  other 
enrollment  categories.    Dropouts  were  next  highest,  and  college  enrollees 
lowest.    Youth  living  in  the  North  central  region  were  more  likely  to  have 
participated  in  more  than  one  program,  with  over  30  percent  in  this  category. 
In  contrast,  only  18  percent  of  respondents  from  the  West  reported  more  than 
one  program. 

All  in  all,  the  differences  in  distributions  of  respondent  charac- 
teristics are  in  the  direction  of  increased  services  to  those  most  likely  to 
need  them.    Minority  groups  participate  in  a  much  higher  relative  proportion 
than  do  whites.    The  increased  level  of  participation  among  those  age  16-19 
is  consistent  with  programs  addressed  to  facilitating  the  transition  from 
school  to  work.    High  school  dropouts  are  overrepresented  in  the  participant 
group,  which  is  appropriate  in  light  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  quality 
employment  without  a  high  school  diploma. 


Table  5.3    Participants  in  Multiple  Government  Employment  and  Training 
Programs,  by  Selected  Characteristics 


(Percentage  distributions) 


Characteristic 

Percent  of 
universe 

Number  of  programs 

1 

2 

3-5 

Total 
percent 

Sex 
Female 
Male 

48.5 
51.5 

72.5 
73.9 

20.4 
18.9 

7.0 
7.5 

100 

Race 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 

34.0 
10.7 
55.3 

73.2 
76.5 

70  C 

20.8 
18.1 

in  o 
19.^ 

6.0 
5.3 
8.2 

100 
100 
100 

Enrollment  status 
High  school  dropout 
High  school  student 
College  student 
Nonenrolled  high  school 
graduate 

18.1 
49.5 
10.4 
22.0 

71.0 
76.4 
79.3 
65.1 

21.8 
19.5 
17.1 
19.3 

7.2 
4.1 
3.6 
15.7 

100 
1  nn 

100 
100 

Region 
Northeast 
North  central 
South 
West 

21.3 
29.7 
30.7 
18.4 

71.8 
69.1 
76.1 
82.5 

22.9 
19.5 
19.3 
15.1 

5.3 
11.5 
4.5 
2.5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

Total 

73.2 

19.6 

7.1 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-22  on  January  1,  1979,  who  participated  in 
government  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1, 
1978.  (N=4,300,000) 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PARTICIPANTS  IN  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  PROGRAMS 

Respondents  were  asked  if  they  had  ever  participated  in  qovernment 
employment  and  training  programs,  with  specific  probes  to  make  sure  all 
possible  types  of  programs  were  covered.    (See  Table  5.1.)    For  programs 
in  which  the  respondent  had  participated  since  January  1,  1978,  extensive 
information  was  gathered  about  the  services  received,  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  individuals'  attitudes  towards  it.    Since  respondents  de- 
scribed each  program  in  which  they  had  participated  separately,  and  since 
many  respondents  had  been  in  more  than  one,  the  following  descriptions  are 
based  on  enrollments    in  programs,  rather  than  on  respondents.    That  is, 
each  enrollment  is  treated  as  a  separate  case.    The  population  weights  of 
the  individual  participants  were  applied  to  eacri  of  the  reported  programs. 

While  it  would  be  desirable  to  evaluate  programs  according  to  admin- 
istrative category,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  participants  will  be 
able  to  make  the  necessary  distinctions  reliably.    The  variety  of  admin- 
istrative configurations,  the  cooperation  and  joint  funding  between  agencies 
of  many  programs,  and  the  ability  of  agencies  to  transfer  participants 
from  one  program  to  another  for  both  programmatic  and  client-centered 
purposes,  all  can  blur  the  distinctions  between  categories  for  participants. 
Thus,  although  participants  were  asked  for  both  the  program  operator  and 
the  program  funding  source,  these  responses  will  not  be  reported  at  this 
point.    However,  we  can  make  some  differentiations  based  on  relatively 
reliable  questions.    First,  summer  programs  can  be  distinguished  from 
year-round  programs  using  the  beginning  and  ending  dates  for  each  program. 
Historically,  surmer  employment  programs  have  had  more  limited  aims  in 
terms  of  amount  of  lasting  impact  on  participant  employabil ity  and  on 
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immediate  entry  into  the  unsubsidized  labor  force  than  have  the  "regular" 
programs.    Second,  the  school  enrollment  status  of  the  participant  should 
be  associated  with  the  degree  to  which  the  programs  aim  for  immediate 
employabil i ty  as  opposed  to  more  general  preparation  for  later  entry  into 
the  labor  force.    Using  these  two  characteristics,  we  developed  four  types 
of  programs  for  comparison:    summer  programs  for  unenrolled  youths,  summer 
programs  for  enrolled  youths,  year-round  programs  for  unenrolled  youths, 
and  year-round  programs  for  enrolled  youths.    For  purposes  of  analysis,  the 
following  discussion  combines  characteristics  of  participants  and  character- 
istics of  programs:    ^or  example,  "summer  unenrolled"  is  a  proxy  for  a 
short-term  program  targeted  to  youth  who  are  out  of  school  and  thus  ready 
to  enter  the  labor  market.    Table  5.4  shows  the  comparisons  of  the  types 
of  youths  enrolled  in  each  type  of  program. 

About  equal  numbers  of  enrolled  and  unenrolled  youths  participate  in 
year-round  programs,  with  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  programs 
falling  into  each  category.    The  summer  program  participants,  34  percent 
of  the  total,  are  almost  entirely  enrolled  youths.    Only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  summer  program  participants  are  not  in  school. 

Looking  at  the  sex  distribution,  this  small  group  of  summer  unenrolled 
participants  tends  to  be  disproportionately  male,  while  the  year-round 
unenrolled  participants  show  the  largest  percentage  of  female  participants. 
The  summer  unenrolled  program  participants  are  also  more  likely  to  be 
white  than  are  participants  in  other  programs.    Black  participants  are 
over-represented  in  the  summer  enrolled  category.    The  two  year-round  groups 
are  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  Hispanic. 
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Table  5,4  Demographic  Distributions  of  Participants,  by  Type  of  Program 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Demographic 
characteristic 


I 


u 


Sex 
Female 
Male 

Total  percent 

Race 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 

Total  percent 

Income 
Less  than  $5,000 
5,000-9,999 
. 10,000-14,999 
15,000  or  more 
Total  percent 

Age 
14-15 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21 

Total  percent 

Enrollment  status 
High  school  dropout 
High  school  student 
College  student 
Nonenrolled  high 
school  graduate 
Total  percent 

Educational  attainment 
0-8 
9-11 
12 

13  or  more 
Total  percent 

Region 
Northeast 
North  central 
South 
West 

Total  percent 
Number  of  programs  ever 

2 

3-5 

Total  percent 
Total 


Summer,  not 
enrol  led 


40.0 
60.0 
100 


28.2 
6.6 
65.2 
100 


9.5 
35.2 
25.2 
30.1 
100 


3.9 
20.5 
51.7 
23.9 
100 


49.0 
5.7 
1.5 

43.8 

100 


16.7 
37.8 
37.9 
6.2 

100 


26.6 
41  .5 
22.3 
9.6 

100 


72.2 
16.2 
11.6 
100 

6.8 


Summer, 
enrolled 


48.9 
51.1 

100 


44.2 
10.0 
45.9 
100 


13.1 
35.2 
25.6 
26.1 

100 


28.1 
48.0 
18.1 
5.9 

100 


0.0 
87.5 
12.5 

0.0 

100 


20.1 
67.3 
6.7 
5.9 

100 


21.7 
30.4 
35.3 
12.5 
100 


85.8 
12.8 
1.4 

100 

27.7 


Year-round 
not  enrolled 


50.5 
49.5 
100 


27.5 
11.3 
61.2 

100 


26.2 
24.6 
15.2 
33.9 
100 


2.1 
7.6 
45.8 
45.8 

100 


43.2 
1.1 
0.0 

55.7 
100 


7.6 
35.9 
49.6 

6.8 

100 


21 .3 
28.3 
30.0 
20.6 
100 


67.6 
20.9 
11.5 

100 

34.1 


Year-round, 
enrol  led 


47.8 
52.2 
100 


33.4 
11.6 
55.0 
100 


14.6 
34.5 
21.6 
29.3 
100 


16.0 
41 .5 
30.5 
12.0 
100 


0.0 
78.1 
21 .9 

0.0 

100 


13.4 
64.3 
9.2 
13.0 

100 


19.8 
27.9 
29.2 
23.0 
100 


68.4 
25.1 
6.5 

100 

31.4 


Total 


48.5 
51.5 
100 


34.0 
10.7 
55.3 
100 


17.6 
31 .6 
20.9 
29.9 
100 


13.4 
30.3 
33.7 
22.6 
100 


18.1 
49.5 
10.4 

22.0 
100 


13.5 
53.6 
24.3 
8.5 

100 


21.3 
29.7 
30.7 
18.3 
100 


73.2 
19.6 
7.1 

100 

100 
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UNIVERSE,:    Enrollments  by  civilians  ago  l4-k!l  on  January  1,  1979,  in  govprnment 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  l! 
(N=2,640,000)  j  1  ^ 
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Patterns  of  enrollment  by  income  are  hard  to  interpret  at  this  stage. 
Youth  with  family  income  below  $5,000  are  strongly  overrepresented  among 
year-round,  unenrolled  participants.    Youth  from  families  with  income  between 
$5,000  and  $15,000  tend  to  be  in  summer  programs  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
year-round  enrolled  programs.    Youth  from  the  highest  income  group  are 
fairly  evenly  spread.    The  concentration  of  the  lowest  income  unenrolled 
group  in  year-round  programs  is  likely  to  be  a  function  of  the  process  of 
transition  of  youth  into  independent  households.    This  group  should  encompass 
youth  who  have  recently  left  their  parents  and  are  unable  to  earn  much  on 
their  own,  but  who  do  not  have  another  source  of  income.    Such  youth  will 
tend  to  be  out  of  school  and  oriented  to  immediate  employabil ity .  Follow- 
ing this  line  of  reasoning,  youth  still  dependent  on  impoverished  parents 
will  tend  to  fall  in  the  $5,000-$! 5,000  income  range.    They  should  be  more 
likely  to  be  still  in  school  than  the  emancipated  youth,  and  less  focused 
on  immediate  employabil ity .    This  would  lead  to  their  observed  relatively 
low  frequency  of  enrollment  in  year-round  programs. 

The  age  distributions  are  as  expected.    The  year-round  unenrolled  parti- 
cipants are  concentrated  in  the  18  to  19  year  old  group,  suggesting  that 
they  tend  to  join  the  programs  shortly  after  leaving  high  school.    This  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  summer  enrolled  participants,  who  are  on  average 
the  youngest  group.    Both  of  these  trends  probably  reflect  the  use  of  the 
school  systems  in  recruiting  summer  participants.    Looking  both  at  age  and 
enrollment  status  of  participants,  we  see  that  the  year-round  enrolled  pro- 
grams are  more  likely  to  have  college-enrolled  students  than  are  the  summer 
programs.    A  certain  proportion  of  these  are  undoubtably  being  sent  to 
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vocational  and  remedial  education  at  colleges  as  part  of  their  training  pro- 
grams.    This  would  also  account  for  the  tendency  of  year-round  enrolled  pro- 
grams to  have  somewhat  older  participants  on  average  than  do  the  summer 
enrolled  programs.    The  relative  youth  of  the  summer  unenrolled  participants 
is  consistent  with  the  high  proportion  of  high  school  dropouts,  as  compared 
with  the  year-round  programs  for  unenrolled  youth. 

The  distributions  for  age,  enrollment  status,  and  educational  attain- 
ment taken  together  show  that,  for  the  programs  involving  enrolled  youths, 
the  educational  attainment  figures  are  quite  in  line  with  what  would  be 
predicted  from  the  age  distribution.    That  is,  most  of  the  participants  in 
those  programs  are  in  high  school,  with  about  two-thirds  reporting  that  the 
last  grade  for  which  they  received  credit  was  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh. 
The  figures  for  the  unenrolled,  however,  show  a  bleaker  picture.    For  the 
summer  group,  17  percent  have  an  eighth  grade  education  or  less.  Almost 
forty  percent  have  between  a  ninth  and  an  eleventh  grade  education.  The 
figures  for  the  year-round  unenrolled  participants  show  8  percent  completing 
eighth  grade  or  less,  and  36  percent  with  ninth  to  eleventh  grade  attainment. 
Thus,  substantial  numbers  of  participants  are  nowhere  near  a  high  school 
degree.    One  implication  here  is  that  special  efforts  may  need  to  be  made 
to  assist  summer  program  participants  who  are  not  enrolled  in  school  to 
obtain  the  skills,  inside  or  outside  the  classroom,  which  will  qualify  them 

for  steady  employment. 

Programs  in  the  western  states  are  disproportionately  likely  to  be  year 
round,  particularly  for  programs  involving  enrolled  participants.  North- 
eastern and  North  central  states,  on  the  other  hand,  are  overrepresented  in 
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the  summer  programs,  particularly  for  nonstudent  participants.    This  regional 
difference  in  composition  of  programs  can  be  observed  when  considering  other 
variables,  since  the  summer/enrollment  combinations  serve  systematically 
different  employment  and  training  purposes. 

Table  5.4  also  shows  the  number  of  training  programs  in  which  the  youths 
have  ever  been  enrolled.    Compared  to  any  other  group,  the  summer  enrolled 
participants  report  the  fewest  programs.    This  reflects,  to  some  extent, 
the  relative  ages  of  the  groups:    the  summer  enrolled  participants,  being 
youngest,  have  had  the  shortest  period  of  eligibility.    However,  this  may 
also  reflect  the  different  motivations  of  participants.    Presumably,  most 
summer,  enrolled  program  participants  are  primarily  concerned  with  getting 
a  short-term  summer  job  and  earning  money  between  enrollment  periods,  with 
no  commitment  to  future  employment  based  on  the  program  experience.  Partici- 
pants in  year-round  programs  and  youth  out  of  school,  however,  are  likely  to 
be  more  immediately  concerned  with  employabil i ty  based  on  program  participa- 
tion--either  specific  job  skills  or  general  background.    One  expression  of 
this  concern  could  be  multiple  enrollments. 

PROGRAM  SERVICES 

Respondents  v/ere  asked  if  they  had  received  any  of  a  list  of  possible 

2 

services  for  each  program  reported.      Figure  5.1  shows  the  percentage  of 
programs  which  involved  each  type  of  service.    Percentages  add  to  consid- 
erably more  than  100,  since  each  respondent  could  receive  any  combination 
of  services  within  a  single  program. 

2 

As  with  the  previous  section,  all  of  the  analysis  will  be  done  by 
program,  rather  than  by  respondent. 
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Figure  5.1    Distribution  of  Services  Received  in  Government  Training  Programs 


Type  of  service 
Non-CETA  job 


Percentage  of  programs  including  each  type  of  service 
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UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
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Almost  all  of  the  programs  involved  some  sort  of  subsidized  job  place- 
ment.   This  combines  all  possible  types  of  subsidized  positions:    work  .exper- 
ience, on-the-job  training,  and  public  service  employment.    Seven  percent 
reported  being  placed  by  their  program  in  a  non-CETA  job.    After  placement, 
Che  next  most  frequent  type  of  service  was  job  counseling,  reported  as  part 
of  almost  half  of  the  programs. 

Several  types  of  classroom  training  were  distinguished.    The  most 
commonly  reported  was  classroom  training  for  skills  needed  for  particular 
jobs--a  quarter  of  the  programs  gave  this  type  of  training.    Almost  20  per- 
cent of  the  programs  provided  basic  education  in  reading,  writing,  or  arith- 
metic, and  a  small  proportion  also  included  English  as  a  second  language. 
About  one  program  in  eight  provided  preparation  for  a  GEO.    A  slightly  larger 
number  were  reported  to  involve  "extra  hel ff^E^^^eparing  for  college." 
This  help  is  not  limited  to  preparation  for  a  four-year  program,  but  it 
also  covers  preparation  for  training  in  community  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions.   Three  types  of  supportive  services  were  explicitly  probed:  medical 
services  were  reported  by  about  one-sixth  of  the  participants,  and  a  slightly 
larger  number  reported  transportation  services.    Only  about  4  percent  re- 
ported receiving  child  care.    These  supportive  service  distributions  probably 
reflect  in  part  the  age  limitations  of  the  sample,  since  many  do  not  have 
access  to  cars,  and  very  few  have  children  at  this  point. 

Respondents  were  asked  if  they  had  received  any  other  services  than  the 
ones  listed.    While  these  responses  have  not  been  completely  broken  out  and 
coded,  they  include  such  things  as  bus  tokens,  a  form  of  transportation, 
and  meals  provided  on  a  work  site. 
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SERVICES  RECEIVED  BY  TYPES  OF  PARTICIPANTS 

Table  5.5  shows  the  percentages  of  males  and  females  receiving  each  of 
the  types  of  services  measured.    Regarding  supportive  services,  no  sub- 
stantial differences  are  observed  in  the  proportions  of  males  and  females 
receiving  medical  care  or  transportation  assistance.    Child  care,  the  least 
common  of  all  the  listed  services,  was  much  more  likely  to  be  received  by 
females.    This  fits,  of  course,  with  the  much  greater  proportion  of  women 
in  the  sample  who  report  having  children,  and  with  the  greater  responsibility 
women  have  for  child  rearing.    Men  are  slightly  more  likely  than  women  to 
have  job  placements,  both  in  and  out  of  the  CETA  program. 

The  largest  differences  are  in  the  categories  of  classroom  training. 
Women  are  more  likely  than  men-  to  receive  skills  training,  college  prepara- 
tion, and  basic  education.    It  has  been  consistently  found  that  girls  do 
better  in  school,  on  the  whole,  than  do  boys.    The  greater  frequency  of 
females  in  classroom  training  programs  may  be  a  function  of  the  greater 
acceptability  of  these  activities  to  people  with  more  successful  experiences 
with  education  generally.    Alternatively,  the  difference  may  reflect  the 
different  types  of  jobs  which  are  held  by  women  and  by  men.    Many  tradi- 
tionally female  jobs  require  specialized  training  in  such  skills  as  typing 
or  medical  technology,  which  are  not  acquired  on  the  job.    On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  skilled  trade  jobs  held  by  men  are  learned  through  formal  or 
informal  on-the-job  training.    Either  of  these  processes,  or  both,  may  lead 
to  the  greater  participation  of  women  in  classroom  training. 

Table  5.6  shows  the  distribution  of  services  by  race.    Child  care  is 
most  likely  to  go  to  blacks,  while  Hispanics  are  most  likely  to  receive 
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Table  5.5   Proportion  of  Participants  Receiving  Various  Services,  by  Sex 


Type  of  service 

Percent  of  females 
receiving  service 
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UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
(N-2^640^000)^°^'"^"*        training  programs  since  January  1  ,  1978. 
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Table  5.6   Proportion  of  Participants  Receiving  Various  Services,  by  Race 
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UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978. 
(N=2,640,000) 
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medical  care.    Hispanics,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  blacks,  are  overrepresented 
in  GED,  English  language,  and  basic  education.    There  are  no  categories  in 
which  whites  are  substantially  overrepresented,  implying  that  they  tend  to 
receive  fewer  total  services.    Most  of  these  ethnic  differences  probably 
reflect  differential  assessments  of  the  employabil ity  problems  of  the  minority 
groups,  both  by  agency  staff  and  by  the  clients  themselves. 

The  pattern  shown  in  Table  5.7  for  enrollments  by  educational  status  for 
classroom  training  is  quite  in  line  with  what  would  be  expected  from  the 
presumed  needs  of  the  participants.    Generally,  high  school  students  report 
the  lowest  level  of  classroom  training,  in  all  of  the  categories.    Over  a 
third  of  the  high  school  dropouts  report  getting  GED  training.  College 
students  are  relatively  underrepresented  in  classroom  training,  except,  of 
course,  for  college  preparatory  work.    Youths  who  are  out  of  school,  that 
is,  dropouts  and  nonenrolled  high  school  graduates,  are  more  likely  than 
students  to  get  job  counseling  and  non-CETA  job  placements.    In  contrast, 
virtually  100  percent  of  the  high  school  enrollees  report  holding  sub- 
sidized jobs,  compared  with  74  percent  of  the  dropouts  and  88  percent  of 
nonenrolled  high  school  graduates.    This  probably  reflects  the  concentration 
of  high  school  enrollees  in  summer  programs,  which  are  predominately  work 
experience  placements.    Patterns  for  supportive  services  are  not  so  clearly 
related  to  educational  status,  though  each  of  the  services  listed  is  most 
frequently  reported  by  dropouts.    This  is  particularly  true  for  transporta- 
tion services,  mentioned  by  28  percent  of  the  dropouts,  compared  to  16  per- 
cent of  the  total  participants. 

Overall,  these  distributions  show  that  CETA  services  are  being  targeted 
in  appropriate  directions.    The  key  question  of  whether  the  programs  are 
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Table  5.7   Proportion  of  Participants  Receiving  Various  Services,  by  Enrollment 
Status 


Type  of  service 

High  school ] 
dropout 

High  school 
student 

Col  lege 
student 

Nonenrol led 
high  school 
graduate 
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Total 
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UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978. 
(N=2,640,000) 
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targeted  adequately,  given  the  level  of  need  of  different  groups  in  the 
population,  cannot  be  addressed  here.    The  results,  as  far  as  they  go,  are 
encouraging.    Those  out  of  school,  presumed  available  for  work,  got  job 
placement.    Minorities  generally  receive  higher  levels  of  service,  particu- 
larly in  classroom  training  areas.    Classroom  training  focused  on  youths 
who  had  left  school,  particularly  those  without  a  high  school  diploma. 

Table  5.8  shows  the  average  age,  educational  attainment,  and  education- 
al expectations  of  training  participants  by  type  of  service  received.  The 
average  age  of  the  participants  is  17.8  years;  their  average  education  is 
10.5  years.    Both  of  these  follow  from  the  population  sampled.    The  average 
expected  education  is  13.3  years,  i  dicating  that  a  substantial  proportion 
of  youths  in  government  training  expect  to  get  education  beyond  a  high 
school  diploma. 

There  are  no  dramatic  differences  in  these  averages  by  type  of  service, 
but  the  patterns  which  do  emerge  are  appropriate  to  the  type  of  persons  who 
v;ould  be  expected  to  benefit  most  from  each  type  of  service.    GEO  partici- 
pants are  somewhat  older  than  most,  and  expect  to  get  less  education. 
Youths  reporting  college  preparation  are  the  group  expecting  eventually  to 
receive  the  highest  level  of  education.    While  participants  receiving  train- 
ing in  English  as  a  second  language  ^re  no  younger  than  the  others,  they 
have  the  lowest  level  of  educational  attainment.    This  undoubtedly  refle^-its 
both  the  barrier  to  education  represented  by  language  difficulties  and  a 
higher  proportion  of  immigrants  in  this  group,  whose  educational  backgrounds 
would  not  prepare  them  for  their  local  school  systems.    Recipients  of  English 
training  are  likely  to  be  dropouts  (Table  5.7). 
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Table  5.8  Average  Age,  Education,  and  Expected  Education  of  Participants  in 
Programs  Providing  Various  Types  of  Services 
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UNIVERSE:    Enrollment  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978. 
(N=2,640,000) 
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The  oldest  groups  by  type  of  service  are  those  receiving  classroom 
training  for  skills  and  those  placed  in  non-CETA  jobs.    These  are  the 
services  most  directly  concerned  with  immediate  employment. 

The  group  of  youths  who  report  receiving  transportation  services  is 
the  youngest,  suggesting  the  degree  to  which  access  to  transportation  is 
a  function  of  age.    This  same  group  also  has  the  lowest  level  of  expected 
education,  and,  except  for  the  students  of  English  as  a  second  language,  the 
lowest  level  of  educational  attainment.    The  difference  is  larger  than 
would  be  expected  just  from  the  age  pattern,  and  probably  reflects  the  high 
proportion  of  high  school  dropouts  who  report  receiving  this  service. 

Table  5.9  shows  the  services  received  by  respondents  in  four  different 
program  categories,  as  defined  by  whether  or  not  the  respondent  was  enrolled 
in  school  and  by  whether  the  program  was  limited  to  the  summer  months.  It 
is  clear  that  summer  programs  are  more  limited  in  the  variety  of  services 
offered  to  participants.    Over  99  percent  of  summer  participants  who  are 
enrolled  in  school  receive  a  subsidized  job,  but  in  no  other  placement  or 
training  service  are  these  youths  overrepresented.    In  contrast,  the  year- 
round  nonenrolled  participants  are  more  likely  than  other  groups  to  receive 
any  one  of  the  entire  list  of  services,  except  subsidized  work.    This  does 
not  mean  that  they  don't  get  subsidized  jobs;  three-quarters  of  them  do. 
This  rate  is  only  low  compared  with  the  nine-tenths  of  the  total  who  get 
this  service.    The  year-round  enrolled  program  participants,  while  not  re- 
porting such  broad  levels  of  services  as  their  unenrolled  counterparts, 
are  more  likely  than  either  of  the  summer  groups  to  report  that  they  re- 
ceived basic  education,  skills  training,  college  preparation,  and  non-CETA 
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Table  5.9     Proportion  of  Programs  Providing  Various  Services,  by  Type  of  Program 
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UNIVERSE:    Enrollment  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978. 
(N=2,640,000) 
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job  placement.    The  summer  unenrolled  group  is  relatively  underrepresented 

in  almost  all  categories.    The  major  exceptions  are  subsidized  job  placement 

(although  here  they  are  still  substantially  lower  than  either  of  the  school 

enrolled  groups)  and  job  counseling.    Over  half  of  the  programs  in  the  two 

unenrolled  categories  are  reported  to  provide  job  counseling,  as  opposed 

to  roughly  two-fifths  of  the  programs  for  school  enrol  lees. 

Overall,  the  findings  here  also  seem  to  indicate  that  the  patterns  of 

service  delivery  are  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  participants.  Those 

who  are  out  of  school  a^^d  not  enrolled  in  summer  programs  receive  the  widest 

range  of  services.    At  this  point,  it  is  not  clear  why  the  summer  nonenrolled 

group  should  receive  so  few  services.    This  could  be  due,  at  least  in  part, 

to  the  fact  that  this  group  is  disproportionately  white  and  almost  half  are 

3 

high  school  graduates.      Further  analysis  will  tell  whether  this  accounts 
for  the  differences. 

Table  5,10  shows  the  number  of  services  received  per  program  by  various 
types  of  respondents.    As  we  implied  by  their  greater  frequency  in  the 
tables  on  types  of  services,  females  were  likely  to  receive  a  larger  number 
of  services  than  males.    Twenty- three  percent  of  the  females  and  19  percent 
of  the  males  reported  receiving  more  than  five  services  in  a  given  program. 
Minorities  received  the  largest  number  of  services  per  program,  with  28 
percent  of  Hispanics  reporting  five  or  more  services,  followed  by  blacks 
with  24  percent,  and  whites  with  17  percent  receiving  five  or  more  services, 

3 

Alternatively,  some  of  the  participants  may  have  enrolled  in  a  year- 
round  program,  but  stayed  in  for  just  the  summer  months  before  leaving. 
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Table  5.10  Number  of  Services  Received,  by  Selected  Characteristics 


(Percentage  distributions) 
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1   Summer,  not  enrolled 

6.8 

29.1 

12.0 

26.9 

27.5 

!   Summer,  enrolled 

27.7 

26.5 

23.4 

19.8 

12.3 

17.9 

100 

1   Year-round,  not  enrolled i  34.1 

8.4 

19.5 

23.1 

18.8 

30.1 

100 

j   Year-round,  enrolled 

!  31.4 

17.3 

25.3 

22.7 

18.1 

16.2 

100 

1  Educational  attainment 

i  0-8 

13.5 

23.0 

22.2 

20.8 

20.8 

13.3 

100 

!  9-11 

53.6 

17.6 

24.6 

20.7 

14.6 

22.6 

100 

;  12 

24.3 

11.0 

17.9 

25.6 

22.4 

23.2 

100 

i   13  or  more 

8.5 

28  4 

17.9 

24.7 

14.0 

Id  9 

100 

!  Region 

17.0 

100 

!  Northeast 

21 .3 

18.5 

22.3 

25.4 

16.7 

;   North  central 

29.7 

19.1 

21.8 

24.0 

18.5 

16.2 

100 

i  South 

1  30.7 

18  8 

21  .2 

18.2 

18  5 

23 . 2 

100 

;  West 

18.3 

13.6 

23.0 

24.1 

14.3 

24.5 

100 

;  Number  of  programs 

1 
1 

)  1 

73.7 

20.0 

22.4 

121.3 

15.8 

20.5 

100 

:  2 

,  19.5 

11.2 

21 .71 25.8 

21.4 

19.8 

100 

•  3-5 

6.8 

14.7 

20.1  22.1 

22.9 

24.2 

100 

•  Total 

17.7 

21.9 

i22.3 

'  17.4 

20.7 

100 
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When  the  sample  is  divided  by  enrollment  status,  it  is  clear  that 
programs  for  high  school  dropauts  tend  to  involve  the  highest  number  of 
services.    Almost  a  third  of  these  programs  provide  five  or  more  different 
services.    College  enrol  lees  are  most  likely  to  have  programs  which  provide 
no  more  than  one  type  of  service.    Programs  for  high  school  enrol  lees  and 
graduates  tend  to  involve  a  moderate  number  of  services,  two  or  three  per 
program.    The  number  of  services  broken  down  by  type  of  program  shows  a 
complementary  pattern.    Regardless  of  the  timing  of  the  programs,  students 
receive  fewer  services  than  do  nonstudents.    Additionally,  summer  programs 
tend  to  provide  fewer  services  generally  than  do  the  year-round  programs. 
Programs  in  the  Northeast  and  North  central  regions  tend  to  provide  fewer 
services  per  program  than  do  those  in  the  South  or  West,  probably  because 
a  greater  proportion  of  participants  in  these  Northern  areas  are  in  summer 
programs. 

There  is  a  slight  tendency  for  those  programs  which  offer  several 
services  to  go  to  respondents  who  report  a  high  number  of  programs.  If 
the  number  of  services  delivered  is  a  measure  of  the  training  agency's 
assessment  of  the  complexity  of  an  individual  respondent's  needs,  then  there 
is  a  moderate  association  between  complexity  of  needs  and  frequency  of 
enrollment. 

Occupational  Distribution  of  Classroom  Training  Programs 

Two  of  the  types  of  services  which  participants  could  receive  are 
expected  to  provide  preparation  for  specific  occupational  areas.  Obviously, 
a  subsidized  job  can  provide  on-the-job  training.    Participants  were  also 
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asked  if  they  had  received  any  classroom  training  for  skills  "needed  in 
certain  types  of  jobs."    All  participants  reporting  such  classes  were  asked 
the  specific  job  for  which  they  were  being  trained.    Three  digit  Census 
codes  were  determined  for  each  job  or  training  program,  then  reduced  to 
the  twelve  major  job  types  in  that  classification  system. 

Table  5.11  shows  the  occupational  distribution  of  training  programs. 
The  most  frequently  reported  type  of  classroom  training  was  clerical, 
followed  by  service  occupations,  crafts,  and  professional  and  technical 
fields.    Operative  and  nonfarm  labor  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  remaining 
programs,  with  very  few  participants  reporting  training  for  managerial, 
farm,  sales,  or  private  household  work.    By  and  large,  the  patterns  reflect 
the  relative  need  for  specialized  training  in  the  various  occupational 
classifications,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  skills  are  typically  acquired 
on  the  job  as  opposed  to  in  the  classroom.    There  are  pronounced  differences 
between  the  distribution  of  occupations  for  classroom  training  and  the  dis- 
tribution for  subsidized  employment.    Subsidized  jobs  tended  to  be  much 
more  concentrated  in  the  lower  skill  occupational  categories,  unskilled 
labor,  and  service.    Correspondingly  fewer  subsidized  jobs  were  in  pro- 
fessional or  skilled  labor  positions.    The  clerical  field  commands  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  both  of  subsidized  employment  (25  percent  of  all  jobs) 
and  classroom  training  (37  percent  of  all  classroom  programs).    In  part, 
the  preponderant  distribution  into  unskilled  labor  and  service  occupations 
for  placement  is  a  function  of  the  low  level  of  skills  required;  partici- 
pants can  be  placed  in  such  positions  with  a  minimum  of  preparation.    It  is 
also  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  relative  wage  levels  of  the  jobs  and  the 
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Table  5.11    Occupational  Areas  of  Training 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Classroom 

Subsidized 

Occupation 

Training^ 

Employment'' 

Professional ,  managerial 

12.1 

4.4 

rrotebsi ona i 

i  ^.  1 

4.1 

naiiay  cr  1  a  1 

U .  u 

0.1 

Clerical,  sales 

37.4 

25.5 

L 1  en  ca  I 

36.0 

24.6 

Q  a  n  Q  c 
oa  1  cb 

1  A 

0.8 

Skilled  labor,  crafts 

20.7 

11.4 

UraT LS 

13.1 

7.3 

Operatives,  nontransport 

7.3 

3.8 

Operatives,  transport 

0.3 

0.3 

Unskilled  labor 

6.7 

20.0 

Laborers •  nonfarm 

6.3 

Is  h 

Farmers 

0.0 

0.1 

Farm  laborers 

0.1 

0.6 

Private  household 

0.3 

0.7 

Service 

23.1 

38.8 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in 
government  sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since 
January  1,  1978,  which  provided  classroom  training  for 
occupational  skills.  (N=690,000) 

'^UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1  ,  1979, 
in  government  sponsored  employment  and  training  programs 
since  January  1,  1978,  which  provided  subsidized  employment. 
(N=2,380,000) 
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ease  with  which  these  functions  can  be  established  within  on-going  agency 
activities.    The  local  areas  involved  with  each  employment  and  training 
program  can  create  a  larger  number  of  jobs  in  low  skill  positions  as  the 
high  skill  ones,  and  the  employment  sites  avoid  major  distributions  as  the 
individual  workers  exit  from  the  program. 

Since  several  categories  of  occupations  contained  too  few  cases  for 
analysis,  the  coding  was  further  collapsed  into  five  major  occupational 
areas:    professional,  clerical  and  sales,  skilled  labor  and  crafts,  un- 
skilled labor,  and  services.    The  distributions  for  these  collapsed  cate- 
gories are  also  shown  in  Table  5.11. 

Table  5.12  shows  the  occupational  distribution  of  classroom  training 
broken  down  by  demographic  groups.    As  usual,  there  are  major  differences 
by  sex.    Women  constitute  85  percent  of  the  participants  in  professional 
and  managerial  classes,  and  80  percent  of  those  in  clerical  training.  Men, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  78  percent  of  tie  participants  in  training  for  skilled 
labor  and  crafts.    Unskilled  labor  is  two-thirds  male.    Service  is  the  most 
evenly  divided  of  all  categor:es,  although  womei,  are  somewhat  ovcrrepresented. 

Race  differences  are  considerably  less  dramatic.    B'acks  are  more 
likely  than  others  to  be  in  professional  or  clerical  classes.  Hispanics 
are  overrepresented  ir  the  skilled  labor  category,  while  whites  are  over- 
represented  in  classro.    training  for  service  and  unskilled  labor  occupations. 

Relatively  few  of  tue  very  young  (14-15)  teens  report  receiving  class- 
room training.    Almosr  half  of  those  receiving  training  in  professional 
fields  are  16-17  years  old.    Th's  is  consistent  with  the  predominance  of 
high  school  enrollees  in  this  training  category.    The  18-19  year  olds  are 
concentrated  in  unskilled  labor  and  serv-  e  occupations,  wM'le  the  20-22 

1  ^ 

^  ^  O 


Table  5.12   Types  of  Classroom  Occupation  Training,  by  Selected 
Characteristics 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Skilled 

Percent 

Profes- 

Clpriral . 

1 ahnr . 

lln<:l^i  1 1  pH 

u  I    LU  Ld 1 

Characteristic 

sional 

sales 

crafts 

labor 

Service 

sample 

Sex 

Female 

85.2 

80.2 

21.9 

32.8 

48.1 

58.2 

Male 

14.8 

19.8 

78.1 

67.2 

41.9 

1.0 

Total  percent 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Race 

Black 

40.7 

43.9 

36.6 

28.8 

30.3 

37.9 

Hispanic 

9.5 

10.2 

16.0 

9.2 

8.8 

10.9 

White 

49.7 

45.9 

47.3 

62.1 

60.8 

51.2 

Total  percent 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Age 

14-15 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

8.3 

16-17 

46.5 

22.1 

25.5 

19.4 

23.1 

25.8 

18-19 

29.6 

26.7 

30.8 

47.7 

38.2 

31 .9 

20-22 

18.6 

42.8 

37.5 

10  1 

31  1 

33 

Total  percent 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Enrol Iment  Status 

High  school 

dropout 

13.0 

10.4 

46.2 

29.3 

22.8 

22.3 

High  school 

student 

43.1 

39.5 

19.2 

42.5 

38.3 

35.6 

College  student 

24.4 

16.8 

1 .8 

12.6 

5.2 

11.7 

Nonenrol led 

high  school 

graduate 

19.5 

33.3 

32.8 

15.6 

O 

00. o 

30.4 

Total  oercent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

inn 

Type  of  program 

Summer,  not 

enrolled 

* 

* 

* 

* 

2.3 

Summer, 

enrolled 

39.4 

18.0 

8.9 

10.5 

49.0 

19.1 

Year  round. 

not  enrolled 

29.9 

42.7 

75.7 

53.7 

44.9 

50.7 

Year  round. 

enrolled 

28.0 

38.1 

12.1 

32.2 

6.1 

28.0 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Table  5.12,  continued 


Skilled 

Percent 

Profes- 

Clerical , 

labor, 

Unskilled 

of  total 

Characteri  ^ti  c 

si  onal 

crafts 

1  ahnr 

camn1 P 
o  atii  ^  1  c 

Region 

Northeast 

3.6 

17.6 

12.4 

16.6 

24.3 

16.0 

North  central 

28.4 

28.2 

28.7 

21.1 

31 .1 

28.4 

South 

41 .7 

38.5 

38.6 

38.4 

31.0 

37.4 

West 

26.3 

15.7 

20.3 

38.4 

13.5 

18.1 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total 

12.1 

37.4 

20.7 

6.7 

23.1 

100 

♦Insufficient  number  of  sample  cases. 


UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
sponsored  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978,  which  provided 
classroom  training  for  occupational  skills.  (N=690,000) 
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year  olds  are  overrepresented  in  the  clerical  and  skilled  labor  categories. 

As  might  be  expected,  those  enrolled  in  school  are  more  likely  to  re- 
ceive training  as  professionals  than  are  nonstudents.    Dropouts  tend  to 
train  for  skilled  or  unskilled  labor  jobs.    They  are  very  much  underrepre- 
sented  in  clerical  training,    Nonenrolled  high  school  graduates  tend  to  be 
in  clerical,  skilled  labor,  or  service  training,  echoing  the  distribution 
for  the  higher  levels  of  age. 

Half  of  all  those  receiving  classroom  training  are  year-round,  not 
enrolled  program  participants.    These  youth  are  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  trainees  in  all  fields,  but  are  especially  predominant  in  skilled 
Iribor  (76  percent)  and  service  (54  percent).    Most  of  the  summer,  enrolled 
program  participants  who  receive  classroom  training  are  being  trained  in 
service  or  professional  fields.    Year-round,  enrolled  program  participants, 
on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  be  trained  for  clerical  or  unskilled  labor 
occupations. 

Table  5.13  shows  the  demographic  distributions  of  subsidized  job  place- 
ments.   As  expected,  clerical  jobs  are  filled  predominately  by  women,  while 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  jobs  go  mostly  to  men,  although  the  discrepancy 
is  less  extreme  than  for  clerical  jobs.    Both  males  and  females  frequently 
report  placement  in  service  positions,  although  the  proportion  of  men  in 
these  positions  is  much  higher  than  the  proportion  of  women. 

Unlike  the  sex  distributions,  which  echo  patterns  found  in  the  general 
labor  force,  distributions  by  race  show  a  tendency  for  higher  level  posi- 
tions to  go  to  minorities.    Minority  enrollees  are  more  likely  than  whites 
to  be  in  skilled  labor  positions.    Hispanics  are  more  likely  than  either 
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Table  5.13   Types  of  Subsidized  Employment,  by  Selected  Characteristics 


(Percentage  distributions) 


Ski  1  led 

Professional , 

CI eri  cal , 

labor. 

Unski 1 1 ed 

Lnaracrer 1 sti cs 

managerial 

ba  1  es 

crafts 

1  abor 

Servi ce 

1  Ota  1 

Sex 

r  ema i e 

HO  .  H 

QQ  7 

£0  .y 

on  A 

A  "3  7 

'^o.  b 

flale 

56.6 

11.3 

73.1 

79.6 

56.3 

51.4 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Race 

Black 

33.2 

33.4 

36.7 

26.0 

37.0 

33.7 

Hispanic 

13.0 

12.0 

12.1 

8.3 

10.1 

10.5 

wm  te 

bo.  O 

b'^ .  b 

b  1  .  £ 

CC  7 

bb .  / 

CQ  n 
bo.  U 

CC  Q 

bb .  o 

Total  percent 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Age 

14^15 

5.8 

5.0 

7.0 

19.0 

19.5 

13.7 

16-17 

25.9 

26.4 

27.5 

34.2 

33.9 

31.0 

18-19 

31.1 

34.5 

38.9 

29.4 

33.0 

33.3 

20-22 

37.2 

34.0 

26.6 

17.1 

13.6 

22.0 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

'  100 

100 

100 

Enrollment  status 

nign  scnooi 

dropout 

4.5 

11.7 

35.7 

23.2 

13.0 

16.9 

High  school 

student 

37.3 

38.8 

29.7 

58.9 

62.4 

50.9 

College  student 

47.4 

16.4 

4.8 

5.9 

7.5 

10.8 

Nonenrolled 

high  school 

graduate 

10.8 

33.4 

29.8 

12.0 

17.2 

21 .4 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lype  OT  program 

Summer,  not 

enrolled 

2.7 

4.6 

8.6 

8.0 

6.0 

6.2 

Summer,  enrolled 

32.1 

16.7 

15.9 

45.8 

30.4 

28.4 

Year  round,  not 

enrolled 

13.4 

41 .2 

58.5 

27.7 

25.0 

33.0 

Year  round. 

enrol  1 ed 

CI  Q 

b  1 .  o 

0/  .  b 

1  b .  y 

1  O.  D 

'XO  A 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Region 

Northeast 

20.7 

25.5 

20.9 

15.9 

21.4 

21.3 

North  central 

39.6 

25.0 

21.1 

36.3 

31 .5 

29.9 

South 

22.4 

30.9 

38.7 

25.5 

32.5 

30.9 

West 

17.4 

18.6 

19.4 

22.3 

14.6 

17.9 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total 

4.4 

25.5 

11.4 

20.0 

38.8 

100 

UNIVERSE:    All  government  programs- since  January  1,  1978  which  provided  subsidized 
employment.  (N=2,380,000) 
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of  the  other  two  ethnic  groups  to  be  in  professional  or  clerical  positions. 
It  is  interesting  that,  within  these  training  programs,  it  is  whites  rather 
than  minorities  who  are  substantially  overrepresented  in  unskilled  labor. 

There  is  a  fairly  strong  tendency  for  younger  participants  to  be  placed 
in  unskilled  occupations.    Conversely,  older  participants  are  more  likely 
to  be  placed  in  clerical  or  skilled  labor  jobs.    This  is  consistent  with 
the  distributions  for  enrollment  status.    High  school  enrollees  are  con- 
centrated in  the  unskilled  and  service  categories,  while  college  enrollees 
and  high  school  graduates  report  being  in  clerical  positions.  College 
enrollees  make  up  almost  half  of  the  professional  placements.    Skilled  labor 
positions  are  likely  to  be  reported  by  the  out-of-school  groups,  dropouts 
and  nonenrolled  graduates. 

Looking  at  another  related  variable,  type  of  program,  shows  that  partici- 
pants in  summer  programs  are  especially  likely  to  be  in  unskilled  labor  posi- 
tions.   Compared  with  summer  programs,  the  year  round,  enrolled  have  a 
large  proportion  of  clerical  and  skilled  labor  placements.  Year-round, 
unenrolled  programs  participants  also  tend  to  have  clerical  positions,  and 
are  overrepresented  in  the  professional  and  service  categories. 

Looking  at  the  distribution  by  region,  the  table  shows  that  partici- 
pants from  the  Northeast  are  the  most  likely  to  be  in  clerical  positions. 
The  South  and  West  are  overrepresented  in  skilled  labor  and  crafts,  while 
unskilled  and  service  positions  are  disproportionately  frequent  in  the 
North  central  states. 

Length  of  Time  in  Trainifig 

The  length  of  time  spent  in  each  program  was  calculated  using  start 
and  stop  dates  reported  by  participants.    No  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish 
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between  programs  which  were  completed  successfully  and  those  from  which 
the  participant  dropped  out  or  was  expelled.    The  distribution  of  the  number 
of  weeks  spent  in  each  program  was  highly  skewed,  with  most  programs  lasting 
ten  weeks  or  less. 

Table  5.14  shows  the  average  number  of  weeks  spent  in  programs,  broken 
down  by  the  key  demographic  variables.    It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  summer 
programs,  by  definition,  are  shorter  than  the  year-round  programs.  Within 
year-round  programs,  those  for  students  are  substantially  longer  than  those 
for  the  nonenrolled,  an  average  of  30  weeks  as  compared  to  an  average  of 
22  weeks.    Looking  at  enrollment  status,  the  longest  programs  were  reported 
by  high  school  graduates,  followed  by  dropouts,  with  high  school  students 
reporting  the  shortest  average  programs.    This  is  proba;.  .    a  function  of 
the  large  number  of  high  school  students  who  are  in  summer  programs.  There 
is  a  definite  age  trend,  with  older  participants  reporting  longer  programs, 
again  probably  a  function  of  the  summer-nonsummer  distributions. 

There  are  only  minor  sex  and  race  differences,  with  women's  programs 
somewhat  longer  than  men's,  and  with  blacks  reporting  substantially  shorter 
programs  than  either  Hispanics  or  whites. 

REASONS  FOR  ENTERING  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

For  each  program,  youths  were  asked  their  main  reasons  for  enrolling 
in  the  programs.    Results  are  shown  in  Table  5.15.    By  far  the  most  common 
response,  especially  for  males,  high  school  students,  and  younger  partici- 
pants, was  to  make  money.    The  only  other  reasons  which  were  mentioned  by 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  respondents  were  to  get  a  job  and  to  get  job 
training.    Less  than  5  percent  of  the  programs  were  joined  in  order  to  get 
a  better  job,  because  the  program  was  interesting,  or  just  for  something 
to  do. 


Table  5.14   Mean  Weeks  Spent  in  Programs,  by  Selected  Characteristics 


Characteristic 

Mean  weeks 

Sex 

Femal e 

Male 

1  o  •  t 

Race 

Black 

14.2 

Hispanic 

White 

Aqe 

14-15 

10.4 

16-17 

11.4 

18-19 

2?  2 

20-22 

24.4 

Region 

Northeast 

13.5 

North  central 

18.0 

South 

19  4 

West 

IQ  d 

Enrollment  status 

High  school  dropout 

20.6 

High  school  student 

11.8 

College  student 

18.1 

Nonenrolled  high  school  graduate 

28.5 

Type  of  program 

Sumner,  not  enrolled 

7.0 

Summer,  enrolled 

6.9 

Year-round,  not  enrolled 

22.0 

Year-round,  enrolled 

i 

30.1 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in 
government  sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since 
January  1,  1978,  except  those  in  which  participant  is 
currently  enrolled.    (N=l ,990,000) 
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Table  5.15 


Reasons  for  Entering  Government  Employment  and  Training  Program*:, 
by  Selected  Characteristics 

(Percentage  distributions) 


;  1 

unaractens  tic 

Make 
money 

Get  a 

better 

job 

Get 
job 

a 

Get  job 
training 

Do 

something 

Program 
was 

interesting 

Other 

Total 

Oca 

Female 

38.2 

3.9 

24. 

0 

16.7 

5.5 

3.6 

8.1 

100 

Male 

41 .6 

2.9 

23 

5 

15.9 

3.4 

3.1 

9.1 

100 

Race 

Black 

40.7 

2.9 

22. 

5 

17.6 

6.4 

3.0 

6.5 

100 

Hispanic 

34.6 

2.4 

22. 

8 

21.0 

5.0 

4.3 

9.9 

100 

White 

40.5 

3.9 

24. 

7 

14.6 

3.1 

3.3 

9.6 

100 

income 

Less  than  $5,000 

40.0 

4.1 

22 

8 

17.5 

2.8 

2.9 

9.4 

100 

5.000-9,999 

45.8 

2.2 

22 

7 

14.5 

5.2 

3.5 

6.0 

100 

10,000-14,999 

43.2 

0.8 

do 

1 

13.0 

5.5 

1.9 

5.4 

100 

15,000  or  more 

28.0 

4.0 

21 

4 

23.0 

4.0 

4.3 

15.3 

100 

Age 

14-1 5 

59.2 

1.2 

18 

5 

3.9 

7.1 

3.6 

6.5 

100 

16-17 

51  ,2 

1.6 

-> 

3 

10.5 

6.0 

3.5 

8.1 

100 

18-19 

36.7 

4.3 

24 

9 

18.5 

3.6 

3.1 

8.5 

100 

20-21 

18.1 

1  _ 

5.6 

3i 

9 

28.2 

2.0 

3.3 

10.7 

100 

Enrollment  status 

Hign  school  dropout 

24.2 

:5 

.6 

20.6 

1.5 

2.0 

15.3 

100 

High  school  student 

54.  r. 

1 .  1 

19. 

2 

9.1 

6.8 

3.5 

5.9 

100 

toi lege  student 

42.  5 

2.9 

12. 

3 

20.3 

4.1 

2.4 

15.1 

100 

Nonenrolled  high 

school  graduate 

"!9.o 

3.2 

37. 

6 

26.8 

1.5 

4.6 

6.1 

100 

Educational 

attainment 

0-8 

51.1 

0.4 

18. 

6 

7.2 

8.2 

4.4 

9.5 

100 

9-11 

44.9 

4.3 

21. 

7 

13.3 

4.5 

2.8 

8.2 

100 

12 

24.2 

4.1 

33. 

6 

26.9 

1.7 

3.2 

6.1 

100 

13  or  more 

35.4 

0.0 

18. 

5 

13.5 

4.1 

6.0 

17.4 

100 
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Table  5.15  (continued) 


Characteristic 


Region 

Northwest 
North  central 

South 

West 


Programs 
1 
2 

3-5 


Type  of  program 
Summer,  not  enrolled  40. 
Summer,  enrolled 
Year-round,  not 
enrol  led 

Year-round,  enrolled 


Total 


^aKe 
fnoney 

Get  a 

better 

job 

Get  a 
job 

Get  job 
training 

Do 

something 

Program 
was 

1 1 1  LC 1  CO  L  1  ll^ 

other 

Total 

36. 7 

2.0 

27.2 

14.4 

5.8 

3.5 

10.2 

100 

42.4 

2.5 

27.6 

12.7 

3.1 

3.6 

8.1 

100 

40.1 

5.0 

22.5 

16.9 

5.1 

2.7 

7.1 

100 

37.2 

3.9 

18.2 

21 .2 

4.4 

4.1 

1 1  1 

100 

1  \J\J 

39.6 

3.2 

23.3 

14.2 

5.1 

4.1 

10.2 

100 

41.7 

4.8 

25.3 

20.7 

2.9 

1.6 

2.8 

100 

39. 5 

1 . 7 

25.0 

20.8 

1 .7 

0.0 

11.3 

100 

40.6 

3.9 

27.7 

14.0 

3.2 

5.1 

5.5 

100 

DO .  0 

1  .  b 

1  Q  c 

lo.  b 

n .  b 

1  1  .0 

3.2 

5.9 

100 

18.7 

6.6 

32.9 

25.7 

1.2 

3.0 

11.1 

100 

51.4 

1.3 

17.6 

14.9 

2.5 

3.4 

9.0 

100 

UNIVERSE: 


Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
(N=2^640  000)  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978. 
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There  are  several  differences  based  on  region  of  residence.  Partici- 
pants from  the  North  central  region  are  more  likely  than  others  to  say  that 
they  joined  the  program  in  order  to  get  a  job  or  to  make  money.  Partici- 
pants from  the  West  are  overrepresented  among  those  saying  the  training  was 
their  reason  for  entering  the  program. 

There  are  no  major  sex  differences  in  reasons  for  enrolling.  Compared 
with  whites,  Hispanics  and  blacks  are  more  likely  to  mention  job  training 
as  their  goal,  while  whites  are  more  likely  to  mention  simply  getting  a  job. 
Age  and  enrollment  show  the  clearest  differences.    Younger  participants, 
particularly  high  school  enrol  lees,  are  overrepresented  among  those  who 
enroll  in  a  government  training  program  in  order  to  make  money.    Older  re- 
spondents are  more  focussed  on  getting  a  job,  getting  a  better  job,  and 
getting  job  training.    Youths  who  are  uut  of  school,  either  graduated  from 
high  school  or  dropped  out,  are  more  likely  than  others,  proportionately, 
to  emphasize  getting  a  job  and  getting  job  training.    Looking  at  type  of 
program,  the  participants  in  year-round  programs  not  enrolled  in  school  are 
most  likely  to  say  that  they  entered  to  get  training  or  to  get  a  better 
job.    The  nonenrolled  summer  participants  tend  to  emphasize  getting  a  job, 
but  not  to  say  that  they  wanted  training.    In  contrast  to  the  out-of-school 
participants,  students  disproportionately  said  that  they  entered  programs 
in  order  to  make  money.    If  it  is  assumed  that  participants  with  family 
income  between  $5,000  and  $15,000  tend  to  be  living  with  their  parents  and 
to  be  enrolled  in  school,  the  pattern  of  the  relationship  of  income  to 
reasons  for  enrolling  is  understandable.    That  is,  these  youths  enroll 
for  money  or  something  to  do,  the  immediate  rewards  of  having  any  job. 
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while  those  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  income  groups  tend  to  enroll  for 
training  or  getting  a  better  job.    It  seems  fairly  certain  that  these  age 
and  enrollment  patterns  reflect  the  transition  of  young  people  to  more  direct 
concern  with  the  labor  market  and  eventual  career  advancement  as  they  leave 
their  student  status  and  approach  adulthood.    Older  youths  seem  more  ready 
to  use  their  government  employment  and  training  as  a  step  towards  career 
entry. 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Participants  were  asked  their  reasons  for  leaving  government  programs. 
Responses  were  coded  into  categories  based  largely  on  previous  work  on  job 
turnover.    These  can  be  divided  into  involuntary  and  voluntary  reasons  for 
leaving.    As  shown  in  Table  5.16,  involuntary  reasons,  layoffs,  discharges, 
and  program  endings  account  for  some  two-thirds  of  the  participants.  Almost 
half  of  the  participants  reported  that  they  left  because  of  the  end  of  the 
program.    Another  18  percent  said  that  they  left  because  they  were  laid  off. 
It  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  layoffs  were  actually  due  to  scheduled 
program  termination  and  how  many  were  due  to  other  administrative  reasons. 
Less  than  3  percent  of  the  participants  reported  leaving  a  program  because 
they  had  been  fired  or  expelled.    Voluntary  reasons  for  leaving  were  con- 
siderably more  varied;  no  one  reason  accounted  for  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  programs.    The  most  common  single  reason  for  leaving  voluntarily  was 
that  the  participant  had  found  another  job.    Low  pay  and  general  family 
reasons  were  both  mentioned  in  less  than  2  percent  of  the  responses.  A 
hodgepodge  of  other  Voluntary"  reasons  accounted  for  just  under  20  percent. 
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Table  5.16   Distribution  of  Reason  for  Leaving  Employment  and  Training  Programs 

(Percentage  distribution) 


1  ^  , 

Reason 

r 

Percentage 

Laid  ott.  Tired 

20.7 

Lay Or T 

18.2 

Discharge 

2.5 

Krogram  ended 

45.0 

Family,  pregnancy 

3.0 

Family 

Pregnancy 

1.2 

Working  conditions 

6.9 

Better  job 

Pay  was  low 

1 .7 

Illness,  other  voluntary 

17.8 

111 iness 

0.8 

Other  voluntary  (quit,  school  interfered, 
armed  forces,  moved) 

17.0 

Other 

6.2 

Total  percent 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978, 
except  those  in  which  participant  is  currently  enrolled. 
(N=l ,990,000) 
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In  order  to  get  some  sort  of  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  reasons  for 
leaving  programs  might  vary  according  to  program  type  and  characteristics 
of  participants,  it  was  necessary  to  group  the  responses.    This  grouping 
is  shown  in  Table  5.16.    Six  categories  are  distinguished:    laidoff  or 
fired,  21  percent;  program  ended,  47  percent;  family  and  pregnancy,  3  per- 
cent; working  conditions,  6  percent;  other  voluntary,  19  percent;  and 
other,  5  percent.    Some  categories,  notably  family  and  working  conditions, 
are  still  very  infrequent.    Interpretation  will  be  quite  tentative  for 
these  categories. 

Table  5.17  shows  the  distribution  of  reasons  for  leaving  program  for 
the  key  demographic  distinctions.    There  are  few  striking  findings.  The 
only  real  sex  difference  is  that  most  of  those  leaving  for  family  reasons 
are  female,  which  is  to  be  expected.    Males  are  somewhat  more  likely  than 
females  to  say  they  were  laid  off. 

By  race,  blacks  were  much  more  likely  than  either  whites  or  Hispanics 
to  say  that  they  left  because  their  program  ended.    Compared  with  blacks, 
whites  and  Hispanics    are  more  likely  to  say  that  they  left  to  get  a  job 
or  that  pay  was  too  low.    This  probably  reflects  the  greater  restrictions 
in  employment  for  blacks  in  this  society. 

Younger  participants  tended  to  report  more  frequently  that  they  left 
because  of  layoffs  or  the  ending  of  their  programs.    This  fits  with  the 
distributions  for  enrollment  status  and  type  of  program.    Students  are  most 
likely  to  report  leaving  for  involuntary  reasons.    The  out  of  school  partici- 
pants, dropouts  and  high  school  graduates,  leave  to  get  other  jobs  or  because 

pay  is  too  low.    These  are  youth  who  are  expected  to  be  most  concerned 
with  entry  into  the  paid  labor  force.    Out  of  school  youth  are  the  only  ones 
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Table  5.17   Reasons  for  Leaving  Employment  and  training  program,  by  Selected 
Characteristics 


(Percentage  distributions) 


Got  a 

wiiaraLL-cr  ibLiU 

Layoff, 

Program 

Family, 

better  job. 

Other, 

enaea 

pregnancy 

pay  too  low 

vol untary 

Other 

Total 

Sex 

Female 

18.7 

45.7 

5.3 

6.2 

17.4 

6.7 

100 

Male 

22.5 

45.4 

0.9 

6.6 

18.8 

4.2 

100 

Race 

Black 

23.5 

51.1 

2.0 

3.2 

13.8 

6.3 

100 

Hi  cn;^  riT  r 
1 1 1  o  |ja  1 1  1 

C.\J  .  J 

/It;  1 

0  •  U 

O  A 

TO  O 

13. o 

6.7 

100 

White 

18.8 

42.0 

3.2 

8.9 

21.0 

6.1 

100 

Income 

Less  than 

$5000 

17.3 

40.8 

5.6 

7.3 

18.4 

10.7 

IOC 

5.  7 

16.7 

3.3 

100 

$10,000-14,999 

14.6 

59.1 

3.9 

4.6 

15.9 

2.3 

100 

$15,000  or 

more 

23.7 

42.7 

1.5 

4.1 

22.5 

5.5 

100 

Age 

14-15 

25.0 

56.1 

1.6 

0.2 

14.5 

2.5 

100 

16-17 

23.8 

48.5 

1.7 

4.5 

17.2 

4.3 

100 

18-19 

16.9 

44.4 

3.1 

8.0 

20.4 

7.1 

100 

20-22 

19.1 

35.6 

5.5 

13.1 

16.5 

10.2 

100 

Enrollment 

High  school 

dropout 

14.5 

31 .4 

5.2 

13.0 

23.0 

12.9 

100 

High  school 

student 

24.8 

51.5 

1.3 

2.8 

16.0 

3.6 

100 

College 

student 

18.3 

52.8 

0.0 

8.5 

17.1 

3.4 

100 

Nonenrolled, 

high  school 

graduate 

17.7 

40.1 

6.6 

10.2 

17.3 

8.2 

100 

Type -of  program 

Summer,  not 

enrolled 

18.8 

49.4 

1.6 

8.6 

12.7 

8.8 

100 

Summer, 

enrolled 

25.2 

55.7 

0.5 

1.8 

13.9 

2.8 

100 

Year  long,  not 

enrolled 

15.5 

32.6 

7.0 

12.1 

22.1 

10.8 

100 

Year  long. 

45.8 

1.8 

enrol  led 

21 .4 

7.1 

19.5 

4.5 

100 

Total 

20.7 

45.5 

3.0 

5.9 

17.7 

6.2 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 

sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978,  except 
those  in  which  participant  is  currently  enrolled.    (N=l ,990,000) 
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to  report  leaving  for  family  reasons  with  any  frequency.    As  would  be 
expected,  most  summer  participants  leave  at  the  end  of  their  programs.  Year 
round,  not  enrolled  participants  report  more  departures  from  programs  be- 
cause of  Working  conditions  or  other  voluntary  reasons,  and  were  the  least 
likely  of  any  group  to  leave  for  involuntary  reasons.    This  undoubtedly 
reflects  a  lower  proportion  of  participants  who  are  in  time-limited,  project 
type  activities,  as  well  as  greater  commitment  to  the  labor  market.  As 
shown  earlier,  this  group  is  most  likely  to  receive  classroom  training 
apart  from  subsidized  employment.    Also,  this  group  has  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  participants  who  said  they  left  for  family  reasons. 

PERCEIVED  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

For  each  program  described,  participants  were  asked  whether  or  not  they 
felt  that  the  program  had  improved  their  c.iances  of  getting  a  good  job.  If 
the  participants  had  worked  since  leaving  the  progran,  they  were  also  asked 
whether  they  felt  the  program  had  helped  t'^em  perform  on  the  job.^  Using 
these  as  measures  of  perceived  usefulness  of  employment  and  training,  the 
programs  seem  to  be  doing  fairly  well.    Almost  three-quarters  of  the  partici 
pants  report  that  the  program  improved  their  chance^  of   mployment.  For 
those  who  v/orked  following  participation,  a  little  over  ^alf  (53  percent) 
felt  that  their  program  was  helpful  in  their  performances. 

Table  5.18  shows  the  relationship  of  perceived  effectiveness  to  type  of 
program,  enrollment  status  and  area  of  residence.    Summer  participants  were 

4 

This  question  was  answered  for  about  1,120,000  program  enrollments, 
42  percent  of  the  total . 
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Table  5.18    Perceived  Usefulness  of  Government  Employment  and  Training,  by 
Type  of  Program,  Enrollment  Status,  and  Region 


Characteristic 

Percent  hpl ipvp 
program  improved 
chances  of 
aetti  no  a  aood 
job^ 

Percent, 
of 

universe 
in  rafpanrv 

ppr^rPnl'  KpI  i  p\/p 
nroaram  hPl npH 
nprformanc©  on 

L^wl               IIIUII\«W  Wll 

r  Ci  ecu  L 

of 

\j  1 

iin  1  \/pv«c  p 

in  Pilf'pnnv'v 
III  wOwcyuijf 

Type  of  program 

Summer,  not  enrolled 

5b. 1 

6.6 

38.9 

10.4 

Summer,  enrolled 

70.6 

27.6 

47.7 

23.0 

Year-round,  not  enrooled 

73.4 

34.3 

56.1 

42.8 

Year-round,  enrolled 

78.1 

31 .6 

61  0 

23  8 

Total 

100 

100 

Enrol  1  men t 

High  school  dropout 

72.2 

17  8 

1  /    m  \J 

46  4 

24  3 

High  school  enrol  lee 

73.9 

49.8 

54  9 

34  7 

College  enrol  lee 

76.6 

10.3 

51 .7 

12  5 

High  school  graduate 

69.7 

22  1 

58.7 

28  6 

Total 

100 

.  100 

Region 

Northeast 

66.2 

21 .5 

45.7 

19.2 

North  central 

71 .2 

29.8 

49.7 

33.3 

South 

80.3 

30.6 

61 .0 

27.3 

West 

71 .6 

18.1 

58.0 

20.2 

Total 

100 

100 

Income 

Less  than  $5,000 

68.7 

17.7 

52.9 

18.9 

5,000-9,999 

79.0 

31 .3 

56.3 

30.6 

10,000-14,999 

75.9 

21.0 

74.8 

15.8 

15,000  or  more 

68.8 

30.0 

45.8 

34.7 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total 

73.0 

100 

1 

53.5 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 

sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978. 
(N=2,640,000) 

'^UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1  ,  1979,  in  government 

sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  197b, 

whose  participants  were  employed  after  leaving.  (N=l  ,120,000) 
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iess  likely  to  see  the  program  as  effective  than  were  participants  in  year- 
^ound  programs.    For  Loth  summer  and  nonsummer  programs,  student  partici- 
pants wpre  more  likely  th?.n  their  nonstudent  counterparts  to  rate  them  as 
affective,  both  on  the  job  and  in  the  job  market.    It  can  be  seen  also  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  seeing  a  program  as  impr-oving  the  chances 
of  emoloyment  and  seeing  a  program  as  actually  helping  on  the  job  performance. 
High  school  graduates  are  least  likely  to  feel  that  their  chances  of  getting 
a  good  job  were  improved  by  program  participation.    For  those  who  held  jobs 
after  training,  however,  high  school  graduates  are  most  likely  (59  percent) 
to  say  that  their  training  was  useful  in  performing  their  jobs.    High  school 
dropouts  were  least  likely  to  feel  that  the  program  was  useful  (46  percent). 
Enrolled  youths  were  intermediate.    To  some  extent,  the  lower  percentage 
of  youths  seeing  their  program  as  useful  on  the  job,  as  opposed  to  useful 
"»n  getting  a  job,  may  be  from  the  frequent  focus  on  delivery  of  general 
skills  and  of  job-seeking  information,  which  are  not  directly  used  on  actual 
jobs.    On  the  other  hand,  it  may  reflect  idealistic  optimism  by  participants 
that,  having  spent  their  time  and  energy  in  the  programs,  justice  and  fair- 
ness require  that  there  be  some  k^^^  of  improvement  in  their  employabi  n'ty. 
Rating  usefulness  on  the  job  is  less  hypothetical,  reflecting  the  actual 
experience  at  work. 

Looking  at  programs  by  region,  both  effectiveness  measures  are  h  ghest 
for  programs  in  the  South..  Eighty  percent  of  Southern  programs  are  rated 
as  improving  chances  for  employment,  and  61  percent  are  seen  as  helping 
cn  the  Job  performance.    Northeastern  programs  are  least  likely  to  be  so 
rated. 
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The  pattern  of  results  by  income  shows  youth  in  the  highest  and  lowest 
income  brackets  responding  similarly  to  each  other  in  contrast  to  those  in 
the  two  intermediate  categories.    Youths  with  family  incomes  between  $5,000 
and  $15,000  saw  their  programs  as  effective  on  both  measures  more  frequently 
than  did  the  very  low  income  and  upper  income  youths. 

Tables  5.19  and  5.20  show  the  interaction  of  sex  and  race  with  the  per- 
ceived effectiveness  items.    Females  are  generally  more  favorably  inclined 
to  the  programs  than  are  males.    Of  the  three  ethnic  categories,  blacks  are 
consistently  most  favorably  disposed.    Taking  both  sex  and  race  into  account 
simultaneously  shows  a  more  complex  pattern.    For  perceived  improved  chances 
of  getting  a  job,  there  is  no  sex  difference  for  blacks,  only  a  minor  ten- 
dency for  white  females  to  see  their  programs  as  effective  more  often  than 
white  males  (74  percent  compared  with  70  percent),  with  a  fairly  wide  gap 
in  perceived  effectiveness  between  female  and  male  Hispanics  (77  percent 
compared  with  68  percent). 

Female  participants  are  more  likely  to  report  that  their  program  has 
helped  them  perform  on  the  job  than  are  males.    Almost  59  percent  of  females 
report  that  their  employment  and  training  were  useful,  as  compared  with  only 
50  percent  of  the  males.    Among  the  young  men,  there  is  virtually  no  differ- 
ence by  ethnic  group.    White  women  were  substantially  less  likely  than  their 
Hispanic  and  black  counterparts  to  see  their  training  as  directly  useful. 
Fifty-four  percent  of  white  women  report  their  program  as  useful,  compared 
to  about  65  percent  of  the  two  minority  groups.    Even  so,  white  women  say 
that  their  programs  were  effective  more  often  than  any  of  the  groups  of 
young  men.    A  possible  explanation  for  their  more  positive  response  is  the 
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Table  5.19   Percentage  Reporting  Program  Improved  Chances  of  Getting  a  Good 
Job,  by  Sex  and  Race 


Sex 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Total 

Feiual  e 

74.5 

7fi  7 

(Percent  of  universe) 

(16."  8) 

(  5.0) 

(26.8) 

(48.0) 

Male 

75.4 

68.4 

69.7 

71.4 

(Percent  of  universe) 

(17.0) 

(  5.8) 

(28.5) 

(52.0) 

Total 

74.9 

72.3 

71.9 

72.9 

(Percent  of  universe) 

(33.9) 

(10.8) 

(55.3) 

(100) 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978. 
(N=2,640,000) 


Table  5.20   Percentage  Reporting  Program  Helped  Performance  on  a  Job,  by 
Sex  and  Race 


Sex 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Total 

Female 

64.0 

66.9 

54.0 

58.9 

(Percent  of  universe) 

(14.2) 

(  4.0) 

(26.0) 

(44.1) 

Male 

51.0 

49.4 

49.3 

50.0 

(Percent  of  universe) 

(14.3) 

(  5.5) 

(36.0) 

(55.9) 

Total 

57.5 

56.7 

51 .2 

53.5 

1  (Percent  of  universe) 

(28.5) 

(  9.6) 

(61.9) 

(100) 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  U-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978, 
whose  participants  were  employed  after  leaving.    (N=l ,120,000) 


greater  number  of  services  received  by  women  as  a  group  (see  Table  9), 
especially  their  greater  frequency  of  classroom  training  for  skills.  It 

may  be  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  getting  young  men  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  specifically  targeted  towards  job-related  skills. 

ASPECTS  OF  PROGRAM  MOST  LIKED  AND  DISLIKED 

For  each  program,  respondents  were  asked  to  name  the  one  thing  they 
most  liked,  and  the  one  thing  they  most  disliked.    These  were  coded  into 
the  categories  shown  in  Table  5.21.    If  the  categories  of  "job  or  training 
itself"  and  "the  chance  to  learn"  are  combined,  two-fifths  of  the  respondents 
can  be  seen  to  value  the  opportunity  to  learn  as  the  most  favorable  aspect 
of  the  program.    One-fifth  of  the  respondents  said  that  their  favorite  thing 
about  the  program  was  the  pay. 

Almost  half  of  the  participants  said  that  there  was  nothing  which  they 
disliked  about  the  program.    This  does  not  mean  that  the  programs  were  per- 
ceived as  perfect;  rather,  it  can  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  there  was 
no  one  aspect  which  was  an  active  problem  for  these  youths.    Training,  pay, 
and  staff  and  supervisors  were  the  aspects  most  often  mentioned  as  problems. 
The  job  or  training  itself  was  disliked  most  by  13  percent  of  the  sample, 
while  pay  was  the  biggest  problem  for  8  percent.    The  overall  pattern  shows 
that  youths  seem  most  concerned  about  the  training  they  can  get  out  of  the 
programs,  with  pay  also  important,  but  to  a  smaller  proportion  of  partici- 
pants.   Social  opportunities,  that  is  co-workers  and  other  students,  are 
mentioned  positively  by  7  percent  of  the  participants,  and  negatively  by  4 
percent. 

Tables  5.22  through  5.25  break  down  the  most  liked  items  by  enrollment, 
sex,  race,  type  of  program,  and  income.    There  were  few  differences  by 
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Table  5.21    Aspects  of  Program  Most  Liked  and  Disliked 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Aspect  of  program 

Percent  liking 
aspect  most 

Percent  disliking 
aspect  most 

Job  or  training  itself 

28.0 

13.4 

Staff  or  supervisors 

4.9 

6.,  4 

Co-workers 

6.6 

3.8 

Pay 

21.2 

8.0 

Something  to  do 

3.3 

a 

Chance  to  learn 

12.6 

a 

Everything 

2.0 

1.1 

Nothing 

4.9 

45.0 

Other 

16.5 

22.4 

Total  percent 

100 

100  1 
i 

These  positive  aspects  had  no  negative  counterpart. 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in 
government  sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since 
January  1,  1978.    (N=2, 640,000) 
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Table  5.22   Aspects  of  Employment  and  Training  Programs  Liked  Most,  by 
Enrollment  Status 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Aspect  liked  most 

High  school 
dropout 

High  school 
student 

College 
student 

"Nonenrol  led 
high  school 
graudate 

Total  ^ 

Total 

17.7 

49.9 

10.4 

22.0 

 1 

100  1 

Job  or  training  itself 

34.5 

25.0 

34.8 

25.4 

27.8 

Staff,  supervisors 

4.3 

3.9 

5,6 

7.3 

4.9 

Co-workers 

6.5 

7.2 

3.4 

6,3 

6.5 

Pay 

13.3 

25.8 

17.0 

19.6 

21  .3 

Somethina  to  do 

2  8 

4  0 

2  7 

2  0 

3  2 

Chance  to  learn 

n.5 

10.4 

13.9 

18,3 

12.7 

Everything 

0.5 

2.5 

3.4 

1.4 

2.0 

Nothing 

8.6 

5.0 

0.8 

3.5 

4.9 

Other 

18.0 

i 

16.1 

18.4 

16.2 

16.7 

Total  percent 

j  TOO 

i 

j  100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1973. 
(N=2,640,000) 
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Table  5.23   Aspects  of  Programs  Liked  Most,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Aspect  1  iked  most 

Sex 

Race 

Total 

Female 

Male 

L  Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Tntal 

1  U  La  1 

48.7 

51.3 

34.0 

10.7 

55.3 

100 

juu  ur  training  itseiT 

29.8 

25.9 

30.3 

29.2 

26.0 

27 .8 

Q^a^^      CI  1  r»Qv»»# T  c r\v»c 

o Ldi I t  bupcrv 1 burb 

5.2 

4.6 

2.6 

6.1 

6.0 

4.9 

r  n— wny*l^  py*  c 

vw    Wwl  NCI  3 

5.6 

7.3 

6.4 

7.7 

6.3 

0  •  b 

ray 

17.7 

24.7 

21.3 

14.9 

22.6 

Something  to  do 

3.3 

3.1 

2.3 

2.3 

4.0 

3.2 

Chance  to  learn 

14.2 

11.3 

11.2 

9.8 

14.2 

12.7 

Everything 

2.8 

1.3 

2.9 

3.7 

1.2 

2.0 

Nothing 

4.1 

5.6 

6.3 

5.6 

3.9 

4.9 

Other 

17.2 

16.2 

16.6 

.0.7 

15.9 

16.7 

Total  percent 

100 

I  100 

i 

100 

1  100 

i 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978. 
(N=2,640,000) 
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Table  5.24    Aspect  of  Program  Liked  Most,  by  Type  of  Program 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Aspect  liked  most 

Summer,  notl 
enrol  1 ed 

Summer, 
enrolled 

Year-round, 
not  enrolled 

Year-round, 
enrol  1 ed 

Total 

Total 

6.5 

27.9 

34.0 

31.5 

100 

Job  or  training  itself 

29.8 

29.5 

28.8 

24.8 

27.8 

Staff,  supervisors 

2.6 

2.4 

6.4 

5.9 

4.9 

Co-workers 

9.1 

6.9 

6.1 

6.0 

6.5 

Pay 

22.3 

23.7 

16.5 

24.2 

21.3 

Something  to  do 

5.7 

4.6 

1.7 

3.1 

3.2 

Chance  to  learn 

6.4 

8.8 

17.3 

12.5 

12.7 

Everything 

0.5 

2.8 

1.1 

2  J 

2.0 

Nothing 

7.3 

4.1 

5.3 

4„5 

4.9 

Other 

16.4 

17.2 

16.7 

16.2 

16.7 

■  Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  in  government 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978. 
(N=2,640,000) 
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Table  5.25   Aspect  of  Program  Liked  Most,  by  Income 


Aspect  liked  most 

Less  than 
$5,000 

$5,000- 
$9,999 

$10,000- 
$14,999 

$15,000 
or  more 

Total 

Total 

17.6 

31.5 

21.1 

29.8 

100 

Job  or  training  itself 

30.7 

29.7 

28.0 

26.5 

28.6 

Staff  or  supervisors 

4.5 

4.1 

8.4 

4.8 

5.3 

Co-workers 

5.3 

7.0 

4.5 

6.9 

6.1 

Pay 

18.3 

22.0 

26.5 

19.8 

21.7 

Something  to  do 

2.0 

5.1 

2.1 

1.5 

2.8 

Chance  to  learn 

14.5 

7.5 

15.5 

13.2 

12.1 

Everything 

2.4 

3.3 

1.2 

1.4 

2.1 

Nothing 

6.6 

5.6 

2.0 

5.2 

4.9 

Other 

15.6 

15.6 

11.8 

20.7 

16.3 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in 
government  sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since 
January  1,  1978.  (N=2,640,000) 
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enrollment  status.    High  school  students  are  more  oriented  to  the  pay  than 
were  the  rest  of  the  participants,  and  correspondingly  less  likely  to  niention 
the  opportunity  for  learning  or  the  job  or  training  itself.  Nonenrollec 
high  school  graduates  are  most  likely  to  mention  learning  as  their  favorite. 
Looking  at  the  distributions  by  sex,  females  were  more  likely  than  males  to 
mention  the  job  or  training  or  the  chance  to  learn  as  the  most  positive 
aspects  of  the  program.    Males  were  more  likely  than  females  to  mention  pay, 
and,  surprisingly,  more  likely  to  mention  co-workers. 

Minority  participants  mentioned  the  training  itself  more  often  than 
whites.    Blacks  were  least  likely  to  mention  supervisors  or  staff  as  the 
most  positive  aspects.    Hispanics  were  least  likely  to  mention  pay  as  the 
best  thing  about  the  problem. 

Table  5.24  shows  that  there  were  several  differences  in  the  reports  of 
preferred  aspects  of  programs  when  looked  at  by  program  type.  Year-round 
enrollees  were  more  likely  to  mention  the  staff  as  positive  aspects,  while 
summer  program  participants  were  most  likely  to  mention  co-workers.  Perhaps 
most  significant  is  the  relatively  high  proportion  of  those  in  year-round, 
out-of-school  programs  who  felt  that  the  chance  to  learn  was  the  most  liked 
aspect  of  the  program.    This  same  group  was  least  likely  to  mention  pay. 

As  shown  in  Table  5.25,  there  were  few  differences  based  on  family  in- 
come.   Those  in  the  $10,000  to  $14,999  range  were  the  most  likely  to  mention 
pay  and  staff  as  their  favorite  aspects  of  the  programs.    Youth  in  the  $5,000 
to  $9,999  range  were  only  about  half  as  likely  as  the  other  groups  to  mention 
the  chance  to  learn. 

Tables  5.26-5.29  show  the  aspects  of  the  programs  most  disliked.  It 
can  be  seem  from  Table  5.26  that  one  of  the  major  differences  by  enrollment 
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Table  5.26   Aspects  of  Program  Most  Disliked,  by  Enrollment  Status 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Aspect  disliked  most 

High  school 
dropout 

High  school 
^  tudent 

College 

c  I'lirlpnl' 

Nonenrolled 

hi  nh  cr*hnnl 
It  1  (J It  bk^riuu  1 

graduate 



1  U  La  1 

Job  or  training  itself 

11. 7 

14.4 

18.3 

9.9 

13.4 

Staff,  supervisors 

7.6 

4.8 

7.2 

8.6 

6.4 

Co-workers 

3  3 

H.  1 

u .  0 

D.U 

o  o 
o.o 

Pay 

8.9 

5.0 

14.5 

10.8 

8.0 

Everything 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1.0 

Nothing 

41 .8 

49.7 

32.4 

42.6 

44.9 

Other 

25.3 

20.7 

25.9 

22.4 

22.4 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

*Insufficient  number  of  smaple  cases. 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978. 
(N=2,640,000) 
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Table  5.27    Aspect  of  Program  Most  Disliked,  by  Type  of  Program 

(Percentage  distributions) 


r  

Aspect  disliked  most 

Summer,  not 
enrolled 

Summer, 
enrolled 

Year-round, 
not  enrolled 

Year-round, 
enrolled 

r 

Total 

6.5 

27.8 

34.3 

32.3 

100 

Job  or  training  itself 

14.3 

14.7 

9.9 

15.7 

13.4 

Staff,  supervisors 

8.4 

3.7 

8.1 

6.5 

6.4 

Co-workers 

0.0 

4.2 

4.9 

2.9 

3.8 

Pay 

3.4 

4.0 

11.2 

9.0 

8.0 

Everything 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1.1 

Nothing 

47.8 

50.4 

41.2 

43.6 

45.0 

Other 

26.1 

22.4 

23.5 

20.5 

22.4 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1  

100 

*Insuff icient  number  of  sample  cases. 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978. 
(N=2, 640,000) 


Table  5.28   Aspects  of  Program  Most  Disliked,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Sex 

Race 

Total 

Aspect  disliked  most 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Total 

48.6 

51.4 

33.9 

10.8 

55.3 

100 

Job  or  training  itself 

11.4 

15.2 

14.0 

9.7 

13.6 

13.4 

Staff,  supervisors 

8.0 

4.9 

6.8 

4.0 

6.6 

6.4 

Co-workers 

3.9 

3.7 

2.8 

6.6 

3.8 

3.8 

Pay 

6.0 

9.9 

6.4 

11 .1 

8.4 

8.0 

Everything 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1.1 

Nothing 

45.4 

44.5 

47.4 

43.4 

44.3 

45.0 

Other 

24.2 

20.7 

22.2 

24.3 

22.1 

22.4 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 

100 

■^Insufficient  number  of  sample  cases. 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978. 
(N=2,640,000) 


Table  5.23   Aspect  of  Program  Most  Disliked,  by  Income 


Aspect  disliked  most 

1  PCC  'hh;*n 

$5,000 

$9,999 

•tin  AAA 

$14,999 

$1 5,000 
or  more 

Total 

Total 

17.7 

31.4 

21.0 

29.9 

100 

Job  or  training  itself 

13.2 

15.3 

10.5 

15.8 

14.1 

Staff,  supervisors 

8.7 

6.6 

3.2 

7.6 

6.5 

Co-workers 

4.8 

4.3 

3.1 

3.9 

4.0 

Pay 

12.8 

8.1 

4.8 

8.4 

8.3 

Everything 

0.6 

0.9 

0.7 

1.8 

1  1 

(  •  1 

Nothing 

38.3 

43.5 

5b. 5 

39.4 

44.3 

Other 

20.7 

100 

 1 

21.3  ! 

1 

21.3 

;^3.o 

21.7 

Total  percent 

100  ! 

1 

100 

100 

100 

150 


status  \^  in  the  nroportion  of  the  sample  who  indicate  that  there  was  nothing 
which  they  disi  ":ed  about  the  program.    Half  of  the  high  school  enroHees 
said  that  nothing  was  wrong  in  their  programs,  as  compered  with  32  percent 
of  the  college  enrol  lees.    High  school  dropouts  and  graduat3s  are  inter- 
mediate.   Tnis  may  be  due  to  college  enrol  lees  being  in  less  satisi  ictory 
programs,  or,  alternatively,  to  a  greater  tendency  of  the  more  educated 
respondents  to  look  at  their  situations  critically,  with  higher  standards 
for  satisfaction.    College  enrol  lees  are  overrepresented  in  all  other  cate- 
gories except  co-workers  and  staff  or  supervisors.    High  school  enrol  lees, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  most  likely  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  they  dis- 
liked about  their  programs.    Very  few  in  this  group  said  that  they  disliked 
the  pay.    High  school  and  college  st  dents  said  that  they  disn'ked  the  job 
or  training  itself  relatively  more  frequently  than  did  either  of  the  non- 
enrolled  groups. 

Some  of  these  differe;  ces  associated  with  enrollment  status  also  show 
up  in  Table  5.27,  which  shows  aspects  of  programs  most  disliked  Dy  partici- 
pants in  different  types  of  prograir*^.    Summer  participants  are  somewhat  more 
prone  t^an  >ear-round  participants  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  about  the 
programs  that  they  disliked.    They  are  particularly  jnlikely  to  compla'^n 
about  the  pay.    Year-round,  nonstu  ^nt  participants  are  the  group  least  likely 
to  say  that  they  disliked  the  job  or  the  training  itself. 

Table  5.28  shows  the  sex  and  race  distributions  for  dislikes.  Again, 
as  with  aspects  of  programs  most  liked,  there  are  f jW  sex  diffe;  ^nces  Ma.js 
are  somewhat  more  likely  to  say  that  they  disliked  the  job  or  training  or 
the  pay  and  less  likely  to  mention  staff  or  supervisors  than  are  females. 
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Looking  at  the  distributions  by  ethnic  group,  blacks  and  whites  are  similar. 
Relative  to  the  other  groups,  Hispanics  mention  co-workers  and  pay  as  least- 
liked  aspects  of  their  programs,  and  less  frequently  mention  the  job  or 
training  and  the  staff  or  supervisors. 

Table  5.29  shows  aspects  of  the  program  most  disliked,  by  income  cate- 
gory.   Those  in  the  intermediate  range,  $5,000  to  $15,000,  are  most  likely 
to  say  that  they  disliked  nothing.    This  is  particularly  true  for  those  with 
a  family  income  between  $10,000  and  $15,000  dollars.    Over  half  of  this 
group  said  there  was  nothing  they  disliked.    As  a  consequence,  this  group 
is  underrepresented  in  all  other  categories. 

Overall,  then,  participants  tend  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  they 
disliked  about  the  programs.    The  major  concerns,  both  for  likes  and  dis- 
likes, were  the  opportunity  for  training  and  the  pay  from  their  p  Dgrams. 
The  major  differences  in  distributions  were  functions  of  enrollment  status 
and  program  type,  probably  reflecting  differences  in  the  needs  of  partici- 
pants as  they  enter  the  labor  force. 

PARTICIPANT  REACTIONS  TO  PROGRAMS 

Youths  were  asked  their  assessments  of  the  programs  in  which  they  had 
participated    since  January  1,  1978,  on  three  different  dimensions.  Table 
5.30  shows  the  overall  distributions  of  each  item.    The  first  two  dealt  with 
assessments  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work  and  the  ease  or  toughness  of  the 
discipline  of  the  program.    The  third  item  called  for  an  overall  assessment 
of  how  satisfied  the  respondent  was  with  the  program. 

Before  describing  the  results,  a  few  words  about  interpretation  are 
in  order.    It  has  been  consiUently  found  that  people  tend  to  report  them- 
selves as  satisfied  with  their  lives  unless  there  is  some  active  source  of 
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Table  5.30 


Weighted  Distributions  of  Attitudes  Toward  Employment  and 
Training  Programs 


How  difficult  or  easy  was  the  work  you  had  to  perform  in  this  program? 
Score  Category  Percent 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Vpry  difficult 
. a  irly  difficult 
Not  too  difficult 
Fairly  easy 
Very  easy 


2.    And  how  about  the  discipline  in  the  program  -  was  it: 


Score 


Category 


3.0 
14.5 
31 .1 
28.7 
22.7 


Percent 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Very  tough 
Fairly  tough 
Not  too  tough 
Fairly  easy 
Very  easy 


5.3 
17.1 
32.7 
23.7 
21.1 


Thinking  back  over  your  entire  experience  in  this  program,  how 
satisfied  or  dissatisfied  are  you  with  it  overall? 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Very  satisfied  40.8 

Somewhat  satisfied  46.2 

Somewhat  dissatisfied  7.8 

Very  dissatisfied  5.2 


UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in 

government  sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since 
January  1,  1978.  (N-2,640,000) 
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dissatisfaction.    Similarly,  they  are  not  likely  to  report  that  a  task  is 
difficult  unless  they  are  actively  experiencing  problems  in  performance,  or 
to  report  that  discipline  is  tough  unless  they  (or  their  co-workers)  are 
having  problems  in  meeting  the  standards  imposed.    Humans  are  adaptable  to 
their  environment,  which  is  one  thing  which  makes  the  wide  variety  of  set- 
tings in  which  people  work  possible.    As  can  be  seen  from  Table  5.30,  the 
vast  majority  of  respondents  report  that  their  work  was  easy,  or  at  least 
not  too  difficult  (82  percent),  that  the  discipline  was  easy,  or  at  least 
not  too  tough  (77  percent),  and  that  they  were,  overall,  satisfied  with  their 
programs  (87  percent).^ 

Tables  5.31  and  5.32  show  the  proportions  of  programs  which  the  respon- 
dents felt  to  be  difficult,  tough,  or  dissatisfying  (the  extreme  two  cate- 
gories of  each  distribution  were  combined),  broken  down  by  types  of  partici- 
pants.   One  pattern  that  emerges  from  these  tables  is  the  fact  that  dis- 
satisfaction is  not  merely  a  function  of  difficulty  or  discipline.  College 
students,  who  report  the  highest  levels  of  both  difficulty  of  tasks  and 
toughness  of  discipline,  also  report  the  lowest  rates  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  program.    On  the  other  hand,  high  school  graduates,  who  describe 
their  programs  nearly  as  frequently  as  tough  and  difficult  as  do  college 
students,  report  almost  double  the  dissatisfaction  rate.    High  school  drop- 
outs report  an  awareness  that  the  program  was  difficult  at  about  the  same 
rates  as  do  high  school  students,  but  the  high  school  students  are  the 

5 

This  report  cannot  address  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  the 
perceived  properties  of  the  programs  with  various  labor  market  outcomes. 
However,  previous  experience  with  job  satisfaction  in  the  earlier  NLS  co- 
horts indicates  that  this  index  is  related  to  job  turnover  and  occupational 
status . 
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Table  5.31    Perceptions  of  Employment  and  Training,  by  Selected  Characteristics 


rar 1 1  l.  i  pan  l 

rercen t  report! ng 

Percent  reporting 

Percent  reporting 

Characteristic 

work  was  difficult 

discipline  was  tough 

dissatisfaction 

Total 

1  7  «^ 

1  o.  J 

LiliUI  lilicilt  bLdLUb 

Hinh  cf*hnnl  Hv*nnmi"t" 

1  7  0 

9R  f^ 
CO  .  0 

1  Q  1 

High  school  student 

15.4 

18.7 

10.9 

College  student 

24.4 

26.1 

8.1 

iNuncnr u  1  leu  mgn 

bLnuui  yrauuatc 

1  Q  ^3 

24.4 

15.0 

14-15 

15.8 

15.7 

12.3 

16-17 

15.5 

21.3 

11.1 

1  o    1  y 

IRQ 

24.3 

15. 

1  Q  Q 
1  O .  O 

25.3 

12.8 

Less  than  $5,000 

17.8 

27.4              ,  ..4 

5,000-9,999 

17.2 

26.0              1  11.4 

10  000-1d  999 

1  7 

14.1 

7.8 

1  *\    lilili    rw*  mrw«o 

io,uuu  or  more 

1  Q  C 

19.6 

i3.3 

Don  1  f\t\ 
r\cy  1  un 

Northeast 

19.0 

26.3 

4.0 

North  central 

17  7 

22.8 

11.4 

South 

13.3 

17.6  ■ 

10.1 

West 

20.2 

23.2 

19.6 

Type  of  program 

\ 
1 

Summer,  not  enrolled 

8.4 

26  1 

14.2 

Summer,  enrolled 

17.3 

18. n 

9.5 

Year-round,  not  enrolled 

1 J .  6 

26.2 

16.9  I 

Year-round,  enrolled 

17.  J 

21.2 

11 .6  1 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  in  government 
sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  since  January  1,  1978. 
fN-'!, 640, 000^ 


Table  5.32    Perceptions  of  Employment  and  Training  Programs,  Race  ^c-x 
Interactions 


Race 

Percent  reporting 
work  was  difficult 

Percent  reporting 
discipl ine  was  touqh 

Percent  ref  u'^ting 
dissatisfar i jon 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Female 

Male  J 

Total 

Black 

12.2 

12.7 

12.5 

21.0 

19.9 

20.5 

14.2 

13.6 

Hispanic 

12.5 

21.3 

17.2 

27.0 

26.7 

26.9 

10.2 

18.6 

14.7 

White 

15.6 

25.2 

20.5 

16.3 

28.9 

22.9 

13.5 

12.2 

1 

Total 

14.1 

20.6 

17.5 

19.1 

25.7 

22.4 

13.4 

12.6 

13.0  1 

UNIVERSE:    Enrollments  of  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  in 

government  sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  z\x^z^ 
January  1,  1978.    (N=2, 640,000) 
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least  likely  of  all  groups  to  say  the  discipline  was  tough.    High  school 
students  report  nearly  the  same  low  level  of  dissatisfaction  with  their  pro- 
grams as  do  college  students. 

Satisfaction  with  employment  and  training  has  a  different  pattern  from 
descriptions  of  difficulty  and  discipline.    Here,  those  out  of  school  are 
more  likely  to  report  dissatisfaction  than  are  those  still  enrolled.  This 
needs  further  study,  of  course,  but  allows  some  interesting  speculation. 
On  the  one  hand,  those  with  higher  levels  of  education  appear  to  be  in  more 
difficult  programs.    Those  who  are  still  in  school  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
dissatisfied,  regardless  of  this  demand.    On  the  other  hand,  high  school 
graduates  and  dropouts,  who  are  presumably  much  more  involved  in  getting 
situated  in  the  labor  force  than  are  youth  still  in  school,  are  reporting 
more  frer^uent  dissatisfaction  with  the  program.    This  could  indicate  that 
these  program  participants  require  a  somewhat  more  directly  useful  type  of 
progra,,  than  do  the  enrolled  youth. 

There  are  large  differences  between  income  groups  in  their  perceptions 
of  training  programs,  especially  for  the  proportion  dissatisfied.    The  per- 
cent reporting  difficulty  with  work,  tough  discipline,  and  dissatisfaction 
with  program  all  decline  with  increasing  income,  up  to  the  $15,000  level. 
The  upper  income  group,  however,  has  a  relatively  high  percentage  reporting 
negatively  on  all  three  items. 

Perceptions  of  programs  also  vary  by  region.    Compared  to  any  of  the 
other  three  regional  divisions.  Western  programs  are  somewhat  more  often  seen 
as  difficult,  with  tough  discipline,  and,  especially,  as  unsatisfactory. 
Programs  in  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  are  least  likely  to  be  reported  in 
any  of  these  categories. 
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Differences  by  type  of  program  are  rather  mixed.    The  "summer  not 
enrolled"  participants  are  much  less  likely  than  any  of  the  others  to  say 
that  their  work  was  difficult,  but  more  likely  to  say  that  the  discipline 
was  tough.    The  summer  enrolled  group  was  no  different  from  the  year-round 
groups  in  their  perception  of  difficulty,  but  had  the  lowest  percent  re- 
porting tough  discipline  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  program.    Taking  all 
three  items  together,  the  year-round,  not  enrolled  participants  were  the 
most  negative  about  their  programs.    They  were  more  likely  than  any  of  the 
others  to  say  that  the  work  was  difficult,  and  they  had  the  largest  propor- 
tion who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  programs. 

Table  5.32  reports  the  percent  with  problems  on  the  three  items  by  race 
and  sex.    While  the  results  must  be  looked  at  with  caution,  it  is  clear  that 
the  programs  are  experienced  quite  differently  for  the  six  race-sex  groups. 
One  of  the  most  striking  results  in  this  table  is  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  any  sex  differences  in  program  descriptions  among  blacks,  despite  strong 
sex  differences  for  the  other  two  racial  groups.    Blacks  as  a  group  also  see 
their  programs  as  difficult  or  having  tough  discipline  less  often  than  do 
either  whites  or  Hispanics.    White  and  Hispanic  males  are  the  most  likely  to 
report  that  the  programs  were  difficult,  with  between  one-fifth  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  groups  so  reporting.    There  was  little  race  difference  on 
program  difficulty  for  females.    For  severity  of  discipline,  over  a  quarter 
of  white  males  and  of  Hispanics  of  both  sexes  reported  that  the  discipline 
of  their  programs  was  tough.    For  blacks,  about  20  percent  of  both  ^exes  so 
reported.    White  females  were  least  likely  to  report  tough  discipline. 
Virtually  all  of  the  sex  difference  on  this  variable  can  be  attributed  to 
this  group.    There  are  no  dramatic  sex  or  race  effects  on  levels  of 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  programs.    Hispanic  males  report  the  highest  level, 
which  may  be  related  to  their  descriptions  of  the  programs  as  difficult  and 
tough-    They  are  almost  twice  as  likely  to  report  dissatisfaction  as  are 
Hispanic  females.    This  suggests  that  some  investigation  should  be  made 
into  the  appropriateness  of  the  activities  and  outcomes  associated  with 
Hispanic  programs.    The  sex  differences  for  blacks  and  whites  are  small, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  slightly  more  females  reporting  dis- 
satisfaction. 

Overall,  the  results  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  general  satisfaction 
among  the  participants  with  their  programs.    Most  believe  that  their  exper- 
ience will  be  useful  to  them  in  becoming  employed.    The  lower  level  of  re- 
spondents reporting  that  the  programs  are  directly  useful  to  them  on  the  job 
needs  further  investigation.    Given  that  many  of  the  programs  have  as  their 
aim  only  general  skills  and  job  finding  rather  than  specific  occupational 
training,  this  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  difference.    As  far  as  can  be  told 
from  the  available  data,  the  government  training  experience  is  comparable 
to  other  types  of  job  experience  in  terms  of  overall  satisfaction. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS  ON  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

The  description  of  the  various  government  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams reported  by  the  young  people  in  the  NLS  has  covered  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  topics.    Some  trends  running  through  the  data  can  be  identified. 

The  major  source  of  government  sponsored  employment  and  training,  CETA, 
explicitly  assumes  that  local  control  of  programs  will  allow  them  to  respond 
more  accurately  to  local  needs  than  would  be  possible  with  a  standardized 
national  level  administration.    The  division  of  the  nation  into  four  regions 
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is  admittedly  a  rather  global  way  of  proxying  local  conditions,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  design  of  the  program  has  allowed  many  regional  differences 
in  program  focus  and  services. 

Sex  and  race  differences  are  common  in  the  tables  in  this  chapter.  The 
sex  differences  observed  in  the  labor  market  are  repeated  in  the  government 
programs.    Young  women  tend  to  receive  jobs  and  training  in  traditionally 
female  occupations,  while  young  men  are  concentrated  in  traditionally  male 
areas.    Sex  differences  are  generally  strongest  among  Hispanics,  and  notably 
weakest  among  blacks.    Young  women  are  much  more  likely  than  young  men  to 
receive  childcare  services,  and  to  say  that  they  terminated  from  programs 
for  family  reasons,  reflecting  the  continuing  impact  of  women's  family  roles 
on  their  labor  force  participation.    The  implications  of  the  overall  racial 
differences  are  less  easily  interpreted  than  are  the  sex  differences.  Some 
of  the  comparisons  between  blacks  and  whites  show,  perhaps,  a  more  immediate 
concern  of  blacks  for  improving  their  chances  of  getting  a  good  job  after 
participation. 

Age,  enrollment  status,  and  type  of  program  all  tap  in  some  way  the 
transition  from  the  student  status  to  the  labor  force.    Older  respondents, 
those  out  of  school,  and  those  both  out  of  school  and  enrolled  in  year-round 
programs  are  all  more  likely  to  be  a 1 recti y  concerned  with  getting  perma- 
nent employment  than  are  their  counte,- .larts,  younger,  in-school,  and  youth 
in  summer  programs.    Both  programs  aiia  larticipant  reactions  to  programs 
reflect  this  difference  in  orientation.    i:igh  school  students,  younger  than 
other  groups,  get  lower  skilled  jobs,  are  more  likely  to  be  oriented  to  the 
pay  for  a  job  rather  than  to  the  opportunity  to  learn  marketable  skills,  and 
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tend  to  receive  job  placement  rather  than  classroom  training.    Older  re- 
spondents, those  out  of  school,  and  those  in  year-round  training  give 
responses  which  indicate  that  they  are  more  oriented  to  gaining  skills. 

Despite  criticisms  that  CETA  programs  in  particular   are  overloaded 
with  make-work  jobs,  or  jobs  with  no  activities,  the  participants  them- 
selves seem  to  feel  good  about  their  programs.    Most  believe  that  the  pro- 
grams will  help  them  to  get  better  jobs.    The  ratings  of  program  difficulty 
and  discipline,  when  interpreted  with  the  recognition  that  people  tend  not 
to  complain  about  their  situations  unless  there  is  an  active  problem  con- 
fronting them,  indicate  that  there  is  a  reasonable  level  of  challenge  in 
the  programs.    Overall,  there  is  a  very  respectable  level  of  satisfaction 
with  training  across  all  groups. 


CHAPTER  6 
WORKING  STUDENTS 
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School  enrollment  and  labor  force  participation  account  for  the  bulk 
of  activity  of  youth.    In  the  last  decade  or  so,  the  propensity  of  youth  to 
combine  both  of  these  activities  has  increased  markedly.^    This  chapter 
will  examine  those  individuals  who  both  attend  school  and  work,  focusing 
on  race  and  sex  differences  in  the  proportions  of  students  who  are  also 
employed. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  youth  age  14-22  are  employed  students.  Just 
under  40  percent  of  this  group  are  age  16-17,  while  20  percent  are  14-15 
years  of  age  and  about  25  and  15  percent  are  age  18-19  and  20-22,  respective- 
ly.   This  age  composition  of  the  employed  student  group  reflects  the  fact 
that  school  enrollment  rates  fall  with  age  while  employment  rates  rise 
with  age. 

Focusing  cn  the  youth  population  age  16-22,  Table  6.1  shows  the  race- 
sex  composition  of  the  employed  student  group  as  well  as  the  percentage  of 


Table  6.1    Race  and  Sex  Composition  of  Employed  Students  and  Percentage  of 
Students  in  Each  Race-Sex  Group  Who  are  Employed 


Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Total 

Percentage 
distribution 

4.6 

1.8 

40.8 

4.2 

2.5 

46.1 

100 

Percent 
empl  oyed 

IIMT\/CDCC.  m 

32.1 
...•1   

33.5 

51.1 

31.2 

41.4 

52.5 

48.4 

students.   (N=6, 790,000) 


See,  for  example,  the  labor  force  participation  rates  of  enrolled 
youth  reported  in  the  Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the  President  1979, 
Table  B-6,  p.  299.  "  
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students  in  each  race-sex  group  who  are  einployed.     As  indicated  in  the 

second  row  of  the  table,  nearly  half  of  these  students  are  also  employed. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  white  students  are  considerably  more 

likely  than  their  minority  counterparts  to  be  employed:    while  the  majority 

of  both  male  and  female  students  who  are  white  are  employed,  only  about  40 

percent  of  Hispanic  male  students  and  roughly  a  third  of  Hispanic  female 

students  and  of  black  students  are  employed.    Further  stratification  by 

age  (see  Figure  6.1)  reveals  that  employment  of  students  increar.es  with 
3 

age.     The  race  differences  are  generally  largest  among  students  age  16  and 
17.    However,  race  differences  persist  among  older  students:    while  nearly 
60  percent  of  white  students  age  20-22  are  employed,  the  corresponding  . 
figures  for  Hispanics  and  blacks  are  just  under  50  percent  and  about  40 
percent,  respectively. 

Table  6.2  shows  the  employment  and  labor  force  participation  rates  of 
high  school  and  college  students,  by  sex  and  race.    Among  high  school 
students  whites  are  almost  twice  as  likely  as  their  minority  counterparts 
to  be  employed.    However,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  differences  in 
employment  overstate  race  differences  in  the  propensity  to  work.    That  is, 
the  labor  force  participation  rate  of  white  high  school  students  is  not 
twice  that  of  minority  high  school  students;  in  fact,  it  is  about  10-15 
percent  (not  percentage  points)  higher  for  males  and  25  percent  or  more 
higher  for  females.    The  markedly  higher  incidence  of  unemployment  of 
minority  students  accounts  for  the  large  employment  gap  and  small 

2 

One-half  of  these  employed  students  are  16-17,  30  percent  are  18-19, 
and  almost  20  percent  are  20-22  years  old. 


Exceptions  to  this  statement  are  evident  for  the  oldest  minority 

males. 
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Figure  6.1    Percentage  of  Students  Who  are  Employed,  by  Age,  Race,  and  Sex 


16-17  18-19  20-22  ^ge 


Graph  A:  Females 


UNIVERSE:    Female  civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  were  employed 
students.  {N=3,210,000) 


Figure  6.1  (continued) 


!  :        I        .        :        i        ,        i  1 


16-17  18-19  20-22 


Graph  B:  Males 


UNIVERSE:    Male  civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  were  employed 
students.  (N=3,580,000) 
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Table  6.2    Employment  and  Labor  Force  Participation  Rates  of  High  School 
and  College  Students,  by  Sex  and  Race 


Tit 


Female 


Male 


Black  jHispanicI  White!  Black  |  Hispanic  |  ^JhTte" 


Total 


High  school  students 


Percentage  employed 

r 

!  25. 

1 

28. 

4 

47.3 

! — 

29.1 

38. 

0 

! 

52. 

2 

45.5 

Percentage  in  labor 
force 

1 

50. 

8 

42. 

7 

62.7 

59.5 

57. 

2 

65. 

7 

62.1 

College  students 

Percentage  employed 

47. 

8 

44. 

5 

57.4 

38.4 

51. 

8 

53. 

0 

53.7 

Percentage  in  labor 
force 

63. 

5 

55. 

6 

63.4 

.1 

54.0 

58. 

9 

i 

57. 

8 

60.3 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  were  enrolled  in  high 
school  or  college.    (N=9,100,000  for  high  school  and  N=4, 930,000 
for  college) 
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participation  gap  among  those  enrolled  in  high  school.    In  part,  ti.en,  the 
overrepresentation  of  white  youth  in  the  employed  student  group  reflects 
the  adverse  unemployment  experience  of  black  and  Hispanic  youth. 

In  general,  racial  differences  in  employment  as  well  as  in  labor  force 
participation  rates  are  smaller  among  college  students  than  among  high 
school  students  (Table  6.2).    It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  thG  overall 
labor  force  participation  rate  for  high  school  students  is  slightly  greater 
than  that  for  college  students.    At  the  same  time,  however,  college  students 
are  more  likely  to  be  employed  than  their  high  school  courterp^->,rts~while 
nearly  54  percent  of  college  students  are  employed  the  corresponding  figure 
is  just  over  45  percent  for  high  school  students  who  are  at  least  16  years 
old  (and  36  percent  for  all  high  school  :.tudents). 

The  majority  of  students  in  each  region  outside  of  the  South  is 
employed,  while  only  40  percent  of  Southern  stiidents  have  jobs.  This 
regional  difference  retlects  (at  least  in  part)  the  greater  concentration 
of  minority  youth  in  the  South.    Students  reporting  health  problems  are 
only  about  two-thirds  as  likely  as  other  students  to  be  employed. 

The  percentage  of  students  who  are  employed  increases  steadily  with 
household  income:    while  41  percent  of  students  from  households  with  in- 
come below  ten  thousand  dollars  are  employed,  the  corresponding  figures 
are  47  percent  where  income  is  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
and  55  percent  among  youth  from  households  where  income  exceeds  twenty 
thousand  dollars.    The  influence  of  family  background  on  the  likelihood 
of  a  student  being  employed  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  fewer 
than  40  percent  of  students  whose  mothers  did  not  complete  high  school  are 
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employed  compared  with  the  majority  of  students  whose  mothers  c  Tipleted 
twelve  or  more  years  of  school.    Finally,  educational  expectations  are  also 
relevant  here:    while  50  percent  of  students  who  expect  a  college  education 
are  currently  employed,  the  corresponding  figure  for  those  exoecting  to 
complete  high  school  is  less  than  45  percent  and  for  those  wh.     '  not 
expect  to  finish  high  school  it  falls  to  34  percent* 

The  policy  relevance  of  the  date  discussed  here  stems  not  so  from 
the  immediate  implications  of  being  an  employed  student  but  rather  . the 
longer-term  consequences  of  employment  activity  of  students.    Sped .  i::aT'y, 
it  appears  likely  that  employment  experience  gained  as  a  student  facilitates 
subsequent  (postschool)  success  in  the  labor  market.    To  che  extent  that 
this  is  indeed  the  case,  the  large  racial  gap  in  employment  rates  of  young 
students  implies  that  minority  youth  (as  well  as  thoS'3  from  lower-income 
backgrounds)  may  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage  by  the  time  they  finish 
school.    Programs  that  would  enable  these  youth  to  more  easily  gain  valua- 
ble work  experience  prior  to  leaving  school    v^-^d,  in  this  context,  play  a 
key  role  in  reducing  racial  differences  in  ^^to'^  market  success  among  out- 
of-school  youth  and  adults. 


CHAPTER  7 

YOUTH  NOT  IN  SCHOOL  OR  THE  LABOR  FORCr 


As  noted  previously,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  youth  are  either  in 
school,  in  the  labor  force,  or  both.    However,  more  than  6  percent  of  youths- 
over     two  million  individuals--are  outside  of  the  labor  force  and  not  enrolled 
in  school.    In  this  chapter  we  provide  an  overview  of  t!'.ese  "outsiders"  and 
examine  the  reasons  given  for  nonparticipation  in  the  work  force. ^ 

Not  surprisingly,  age  is  significantly  related  to  merMbershif?  in  this 
group.    Youth  aged  14  and  15  represent  23     percent  of  the  youth  poo  Nation 
being  studied,  but  account  for    only  4  percent  of  the  nonenrol led/no,  in 
the  labor  force  group.    Conversely,  those  age   20-22  comprise  almost  1 
percent  of  the  "outsider"  group,  while  accounting  for  27  percent  of  the 
total  youth  population. 

As  indicated  in  Table  7.1  white  females  constitute  the  majority  (55  ^-r 
cent)  of  the  group,  totalling  over  one  million.    Females  represent  more  thar 
three-fourths  of  the  group's  membership.    Examination  of  the  incictnce  re  rs~ 
the  percentage  of  each  race/sex  group  which  belongs  to  the  "outsider"  (^roup— 
re>/eals,  however,  that  [controlling  for  sex]  minority  youth  are  considerably  more 
likely  than  their  white  counterparts  to  be  neither  in  school  nor  in  the  labor 
^orce.  The  incidence  rate  for  black  females  is  almost  50  percent  above  tha    for  white 
females,  and  the  rate  for  Hispanic  women  is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  that 
for  white  women.    Incidence  rates  among  young  men  are  all  quite  low  (below 
5  percent),  but  are  twice  as  high  for  minority  youth  as  for  whites. 

Other  characteristics  of  those  outside  of  the  labor  force  and  not  in 
school  include  relatively  low  levels  of  educational  attainment  (28  percent 
of  ^.chool  dropouts  are  "outsiders"  compared  with  11  percent  of  nonenrolled 


For  purposes  of  defining  the  universe  here,  the  small  percentage  of  youth 
^  interviewed  in  early  summer  are  excluded  from  the  analysis.  Consequently,  some 

FRir         percentages  reported  below  will  differ  slightly  from  comparable  figures  found 
Liiifeb^         elr  "jiere  in  this  report.  2*"^ 
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Table  7.1    Race  and  Sex  Composition  of  Nonenrolled  Youth  Not  in  the  Labor 
Force  and  Incidence  Rates 


Characteristic 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Black 

Hispanic 

Whi  te 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Pevc.entace 
diG  tribui.ion 

14.3 

8.8 

54.7 

5.0 

2.4 

14.8 

100 

incidence  rate^ 

12.5 

17.2 

8.5 

4.6 

4.7 

2.3 

6.2 

Incidence  rate  measures  nonenrol led/out  of  labor  force  youth  as  a  per- 
centage of  all  youth  in  the  corresponding  race/sex  group~i.e.,  the 
1<     percent  of  youth  not  in  school  and  not  in  the  labor  force  who  are 
Mack  females  represent  12.5  percent  of  all  black  female  youth. 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  not  in  the 

labor  force  and  not  enrolled  in  school  on  the  interview  date. 
(N=2,030,000) 
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graduates)  and  poor  health  status  (21  percent  of  those  with  health  pro- 
blems are  "outsiders"  compared  with  5  percent  of  other  youth).    The  impor- 
tance of  marital  status  and  parenting  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  27  percent 
of  ever-married  youth  are  outsiders  (compared  to  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
never-married),  and  43  percent  of  young  women  with  children  are  neither  in 
school  nor  working  compared  to  about  5  percent  of  young  women  without  children. 

In  addition,  among  those  respondents  for  whom  father's  occupation  and 
mother's  educational'  attainment  can  be  ascertained,  we  find  the  following 
differences:    fewer  than  4  percent  of  youth  from  white-collar  homes  are  out- 
siders, compared  with  more  than  8  percent  of  those  from  blue-collar  homes;  and 
12     percent  of  those  whose  mothers' did  not  complete  high  school  are  nonenrolled 
and  out  of  the  labor  force  compared  to  5  percent  of  those  whose  mothers  were 
graduates  and  about  3  percent  of  those  whose  mothers  completed  some  colleje. 

Respondents  not  in  the  labor  force  were  asked  if  they  wanted  a  regular 
job  now  (either  full-  or  part-time).    In  addition,  they  were  also  asked  iither 
why  they  weren't  looking  for  work  (if  "yes"  to  the  previous  question)  or  why 
they  did  not  want  work  (if  "no").    Among  those  not  in  the  labor  force  and  not 
in  school,  almost  55  percent  indicated  that  they  would  like  a  regular  job. 
However,  since  nearly  40  percent  of  this  group  indicated  that  they  weren't 
currently  looking  for  work  due  to  family  responsibilities,  child  care, 
pregnancy,  or  ill  health,  this  55  percent  figure  she  Id  not  be  viewed  as 
indicating  those  who  both  want  and  are  available  for  work. 
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Table  7.2  presents  the  distribution  of  reasons  for  not  looking  for  work  or 
not  wanting  work  for  those  out  of  school  and  not  in  the  labor  force,  stratified 
by  sex.  Almost  one-third  of  the  group  as  a  whole    cited  difficulties  in  arrang- 
ing child  care  or  family  responsibilities  as  the  principal  reason  for  being 
out  of  the  labor  force.    No  males  gave  these  reasons,  which  were  provided  by 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  females  (almost  one-half  million  individuals)  and  by 
over  50  percent  of  female  outsiders  with  children.    This  suggests  that  greater 
availability  of  low-cost  day  care  services  might  serve  to  facilitate  access 

to  the  labor  market  for  young  mothers  and  other  young  women  with  child  care 
3  4 

responsibil  i  ties  .  "* 

An  additional  12  percent  of  the  outsider  group  (15  percent  of  the  young 
women  in  the  group)  indicate  pregnancy  as  the  reason  for  not  seeking  or  want- 
ing employment.    Nearly  one-fourth  of  those  women  providing  this  reason  are 
not  married  with  spouse  present,  and  it  thus  seems  likely  that  many  of  these 
pregnancies  are  unwanted.    Indeed,  13  percent  of  all  female  outsiders  are 
never-married  women  with  children,  and  presumably  many  of  these  children 
started  out  as  unwanted  pregnancies.    To  the  extent  that  this  is  the  case, 
it  suggests  that  greater  access  to  contraceptive  knowledge  and  products 
would  not  only  enable  young  women  to  plan  more  rationally  for  the  future 
but  would  also  in  effect  inhibit  production  of  a  serious  barrier  to  labor  force 
participation  of  single  young  women. 

'"^More  precisely,  this  figure  refers  to  the  75percen:'  of  t'le  Outsider" 
group  who  provided  a  reason  for  not  being  in  the  labor  force. 

3 

Lack  of  day  care  facilities  appears  to  have  a  particularly  adverse 
effect  on  minority  women.    Among  female  outsiders,  11  percent  of  whites  indi- 
cate that  difficulties  in  arranging  child  care  are  responsible  for  their  not 
being  in  the  labor  force.    The  corresponding  percentages  for  blacks  and 
Hispanics  are  26  and  29,  respectively, 

4 

It  should  be  noted  that  respondents  with  difficulties  in  arranging  child 
care  or  family  responsibilities  were  roughly  evenly  divided  between  those 
indicating  they  would  like  a  regular  job  now  and  those  indicating  they  would 
not. 
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Table  7.2    Reasons  for  Not  Looking  for  Work  or  Not  Wanting  Work  of  Nonenrolled 
Youth  Not  in  the  Labor  Force,  by  Sex 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Reason  for  not  being 

III    uric    iciuur  TUrLc 

Fema 1 e 

I 

•  Male 

 »  

t 

1  Total 

'  Cnuldn'l"  "Fi  nH  wnrl^  nr  hplnox/o 
J   Vi/uuiuM    u    iiMU   wuiN   Ui  UcllcVc 

1  no  work  available 

1  4.0 

» 

1  14.4 

;  5.9 

j  Personal  limitations 

5.5 

i  10.6 

i  6.6 

1  Can't  arrange  child  care 

15.7 

i  12.9 

i 

i  Family  responsibilities 

! 

23.0 

i 

i  0.0 

1 

i  18.8 

!  In  other  training 

7.9 

1 

!  22.6 

i  10.6 
1 

1  111  neaitn  or  disability 

1 

2.2 

!  5.5 

1 

1  2.8 

1  Pregnancy 

i 

14.9 

0.0 

i 

1  12.2 

i  _ 

i  Spouse  or  parents  opposed 

4.2 

0.0 

!  3.4 

Does  not  want  to  work 

8.6 

8.3 

! 

i  8.5 

Can't  arrange  transportation 

5.8 

8.2 

i  6.2 

1 

Other 

7.9 

30.5 

'  12.0 

Total  percent 

100 

1 

^00 

;  100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  not  in  the  labor 
force  and  not  enrolled  in  school  on  the  interview  date. 
(N=2  ,030,000) 
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Youth  believing  that  no  work  was  available  in  their  line  of  work  or  area 
or  indicating  that  they  couldn't  find  any  work  represent  6  percent  of  non- 
enrolled/out  of  the  labor  force  youth.    Males  are  more  likely  to  be  in  this 
category  than  females:    14  percent  of  male  outsiders  are  in  this  group  com- 
pared to  4  percent  of  female  outsiders.    Personal  1 imitations-^consisting 
primarily  of  lack  of  necessary  schooling,  training,  skills,  or  experience-- 
v.ere  cited  by  almost  7  percent  of  those  not  enrolled  and  out  of  the  labor  force 
65  the  principal  reason  for  not  being  in  the  labor  force.    An  additional  11 
percent  of  outsiders  cited  their  participation  in  training  programs.  Nearly 
0  percent  of  the  total  group  simply  do  not  want  to  work,  while  another  6 
i-ercent  indicate  that  difficulties  in  arranging  transportation  are  responsible 
for  their  not  looking  for  work.    Ill  health  and  parental/spouse  opposition 
each  accounts  for  about  3  percent  of  outsiders,  while  the  remaining  12  percent 
provide  unspecified  other  reasons. 

Clearly,  the  reasons  given  by  nonenrolled  youth  for  not  being  in  the 
labor  force  are  many  and  varied.    At  the  same  time,  the  bearing  of  and  caring 
for  children  as  well  as  more  general  family  responsibilities  account  for  almost 

percent  of  the  outsiders.    If  one  is  interested  in  facilitating  access 
to  the  labor  market,  particularly  for  young  women,  this  latter  finding 
suggests    that  such  access  can  be  enhanced  in  a  short-run  context  by 
increased  availability  of  low-cost  day  care  facilities.    From  a  longer-term 
perspective,  improved  youth  knowledge  of  contraceptive  techniques  and  easier 
availability  of  contraceptive  products  would  also  enhance  young  women's  con- 
tinued access  to  the  labor  market. 
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CHAPTER  8 

JOB  TURNOVER  AND  REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  JOBS 

An  oft-cited  characteristic  of  the  youth  labor  market  is  a  high  degree 
of  job  turnover.    In  this  chapter,  data  on  youth  employment  patterns  in 
1978  for  those  youth  who  were  employed  during  the  year  are  examined  in 
order  to  shed  light  on  the  extent  of  job  turnover  among  youth.    In  addi- 
tion, for  those  youth  employed  in  1978  who  had  left  a  job  since  January  1, 
1978,  we  have  examined  the  reasons  for  leaving  the  jobJ 

Data  on  the  number  of  jobs  held  in  1978  cross-classified  by  school 
enrollment  status  are  shown  in  Table  8.1.    The  majority  of  employed  youth 
held  one  job  during  the  year,  and  only  15  percent  held  three  or  more  jobs 
(three- fourths  of  this  latter  group  held  ihree  jobs).    It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  holding  only  one  job  is  not,  by  itself,  an  indication  of  job 
stability:    while  37  percent  of  those  with  one  job  were  enipioyed  throughout 
the  year,  27  percent  were  employed  for  fewer  than  14  weeks.    Thus,  those 
youth  with  one  job  include  individuals  with  only  a  casual  attachment  to 
the  work  force  as  well  as  the  most  stable  em|:'oyees.    It  is  largely  this 
reason,  then,  that  underlies  the  similarities  in  the  distributions  and 
means  in  Table  8.1.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  from  the  table  that 
those  youth  who  left  school  durinj  the  year  are  least  likely  to  have  held 
only  one  job,  and  they  have  the  highest  average  number  of  jobs.    This  turn- 
over presumably  reflects  the  job  shopping  and  worker/job  mismatching  that 
accompany  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

T  

In  order  to  avoid  multiple  counting  of  those  youth  wro  left  more  than 
one  job  in  1978,  this  latter  analysis  focuses  on  the  most  .^ecent  job  that 
the  respondent  has  left. 
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Table  8.1    Number  of  Jobs  Held  during  1978,  by  Enrollment  Status 

(Percentage  distributions) 


tlUHlUC  1      U  1 

Jobs  in 

1973 

High  school 
dropouts 

High  school 
graduates 

Left  school 
in  1978 

Enrolled 
in  1978 

Total 

1 

55.6 

57.5 

45.9 

57 .3 

55.4 

2 

27.2 

29.2 

31.0 

30.0 

29.7 

3  or 
more 

17.1 

13.4 

22.3 

12.8 

14.9 

Total 
percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Means 

1.69 

1 .59 

1.83 

1 .59 

1 .64 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  were  emoloyed  during 
1978.  (N=20,280,000) 
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Table  8.2   Number  of  Weeks  Employed  in  1978,  by  Enrollment  Status 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Weeks  worked 
in  1978 

High  school 
dropouts 

High  school 
graduates 

Left  school 
in  1978 

Enrol  led 
in  1978 

Total 

1-13 

17.7 

7.1 

12.6 

23.4 

17.8 

18.5 

7.2 

20.5 

19.5 

17.1 

27-39 

17.2 

10.4 

18.6 

19.9 

17.5 

40-51 

17.1 

16.7 

18.7 

9.7 

13.3 

52 

29.6 

58.6 

29.6 

27.5 

34.3 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean 

33.9 

43.7 

35.3 

31.0 

34.5 

UNIVEkSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  were  employed  during 
1978.  (N=20,280,000) 
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To  get  a  better  sense  of  job  turnover,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
duration  of  employment  as  well  as  the  number  of  jobs.    The  relevant  data 
are  provided  in  Table  8.2.    More  than  one-third  of  youth  who  held  jobs  in 
1978  were  employed  for  the  entire  year,  with  the  remaining  two-thirds  almost 
evenly  divided  among  those  employed  for  1-13,  14-26,  27-39,  and  40-51  weeks, 
respectively.    The  stability  of  nonenrolled  high  school  graduates  is  evi- 
dent:   nearly  60  percent  of  the  group  was  employed  throughout  the  year  com- 
pared  w»  ^  less  than  half  that  percentage  for  each  of  the  other  three  enroll- 
ment/attainment groups.    Similarly,  the  more  casual  labor  force  attachment 
of  students  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  one  in  four  students  employed  in 
1978  was  employed  for  no  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  year.    The  fact  that  the 
weeks  employed  distributions  for  dropouts  and  school  leavers  are  comparable 
tolthose  of  students  and  much  less  favorable  than  those  of  graduates  probably 
reflects  the  labor  market  disadvantages  of  dropouts  and  the  job  shopping  of 
school  leavers. 

Combining  information  from  these  first  two  tables  allows  one  to  calcu- 
late the  mean  weeks  of  employment  per  job  in  1978,  and  the  resulting  figures 
confirm  that  nonenrolled  high  school  graduates  are  considerably  more  stable 
than  youth  in  the  other  three  enrollment/attainment  groups.    While  graduates 
were  employed  on  average  for  more  than  27  weeks  per  job,  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  other  groups  are  all  betv^/een  19  and  20  weeks.    Data  on  spells 
of  nonemployment  (Table  4.3)  confirm  this  pattern.    Thus,  apart  from 
graduates,  job  turnover  does  appear  to  be  quite  high  among  youth,  albeit 
for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Table  8.3  shows  data  on  the  number  of  jobs  held  cross-classified  by 
sex  and  race.    It  is  evident  from  both  the  distributions  and  means  that 


Table  8.3   Number  of  Jobs  Held  during  1978  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Number  of 
Jobs  in 

[ — 

Femal e 

Male 

Total 

1978 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

HisDanic 

White 

1 

69.2 

60.8 

54.7 

62.4 

59.7 

52.8 

55.4 

2 

24.5 

28.7 

30.6 

27.3 

27.8 

30.0 

29.7 

3  or 
more 

6.3 

10.6 

14.7 

10.2 

12.6 

17.3 

14.9 

Total 
percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean 

1.39 

1 .54 

1.64 

1.52 

1 .57 

1 .70 

1.64 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  were  employed 
1978.    (N= 20, 280, 000) 
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white  youth  are  most  likely  to  engage  in  multiple  jobholding  while  black 
youth  are  least  likely  to  do  so.    In  addition,  within  each  race  males  are 
somewhat  more  likely  to  have  changed  jobs  during  the  year  than  females.  A 
similar  pattern  is  evident  with  regard  to  weeks  of  employment  (see  Table 
8.4).    Despite  their  greater  number  of  jobs  held,  then,  it  appears  that 
white  youth  do  not  suffer  in  terms  of  lost  employment.    In  conjunction  with 
the  data  on  number  of  spells  of  nonemployment  (see  Table  4.7)--which  indi- 
cate that  minority  youth  are  more  prone  to  such  spell s--the  picture  that 
emerges  is  one  in  which  job  turnover  appears  to  be  higher  among  whites 
while  the  frictions  accompanying  such  turnover  seem  to  be  greater  for 
minority  youth. 

As  noted  previously,  we  have  examined  the  reasons  for  leaving  the  last 

job  cross-classified  by  age,  school  enrollment  status,  and  sex/race  group. 

Responses  were  available  for  fourteen  different  reasons,  but  these  reasons 

can  be  collapsed  into  four  broad  groups:    involuntary  separations  (layoff, 

plant  closing,  or  end  of  temporary  job;  discharged  or  fired;  program  ended); 

quits  for  economic  reasons  (found  a  better  job;  didn't  like  employment 

conditions;  wages  were  too  low);  quits  because  work  interfered  with  school; 
2 

and  other  reasons.     The  first  two  groups  were  each  responsible  for  just 

under  a  third  of  total  separations,  while  one-fifth  of  the  separations  took 

3 

place  because  work  interfered  with  school    and  other  reasons  accounted  for 
the  remaining  15  percent  of  the  terminations. 

2 

This  residual  category  includes  those  indicating  they  had  left  for  a 
reason  specified  in  the  questionnaire  (see  tables  below)  as  well  as  those 
who  furnished  a  reason  other  than  those  provided  for  in  the  questionnaire. 

3 

Included  in  this  group  are  some  cases  of  students  returning  to  school 
after  vacation. 


Table  8.4    Weeks  Worked  in  1978  by  Sex  and 

(Percentage  distributioria) 


Weeks  worked 

Female 

Male 

Total 

 i 

in  1978 

Black 

Ht  c na  n  1  r 
n  1  d  pQ  1 1 1  v« 

VVrt  1  Uc 

R1  art 

nib  pan  1  L 

wm  te 

1-13 

31.4 

28.6 

17.2 

26.6 

20.5 

14.7 

17.8 

1  H  —  t  D 

23.6 

17.4 

18.1 

22.8 

15.5 

14.7 

17.1 

27-39 

18.0 

14.0 

17.8 

15.7 

18.0 

17.6 

17.5 

40-51 

9.5 

19.0 

13.4 

11.8 

11.9 

13.7 

13.3 

52 

17.6 

21 .0 

33.5 

23.1 

34.1 

39.2 

34.3 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean 

26.6 

30.2 

34.4 

29.2 

33.7 

36.6 

34.5 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  were  employed  during 
1978.  (N=20,280,000) 
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Table  8.5   Reason  for  Leaving  Last  Job,  by  Age 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Reason  for  leaving  last  job 

16-17 

18-19 

20-22 

Total 

Involuntary  separation 

38.7 

28.9 

26.2 

30.  5 

Layoff,  etc. 

25.  5 

19.4 

1  7.5 

20.3 

Discharged,  fired 

4.6 

4.  5 

4.2 

4.5 

End  of  program 

8.6 

5.0 

4.3 

5.7 

Ouit  for  economic  reasons 

28.  6 

33. 1 

34.0 

32.  2 

For  better  job 

6.  7 

11.5 

14.7 

11.4 

Employment  conditions 

18.8 

16.0 

14.3 

16.2 

Wages  too  low 

3.1 

5.5 

5.0 

4.7 

Interfered  with  school 

21.9 

21.5 

20.9 

21.4 

Other  reasons^  (specified) 

3.1 

6.1 

7.3 

5.7 

Other  reasons  (unspecified) 

7.7 

10.4 

11.6 

10.1 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

*Due  to  own  illness,  disability,  entering  armed  forces,  pregnancy,  husband 
or  wife  changed  jobs  and/or  moved,  mother  or  father  changed  jobs  and/or 
moved,  family  reasons  (to  get  married,  to  care  for  children,  illness  of 
other  family  members). 


UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  were  employed  during 
1978  and  had  left  a  job  since  January  1  ,  1978.  (N=14,070,000) 
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Examination  of  the  reason  for  leaving  last  job  cross-classified  by 
age  (Table  8.5)  reveals  that  the  importance  of  involuntary  separations 
declines  with  age.    While  part  of  this  pattern  reflects  the  fact  that 
younger  youth  are  more  likely  to  have  left  a  previous  job  because  of  the 
end  of  a  program  to  which  the  job  was  tied,  the  primary  factor  here  is  a 
clear  age  difference  in  the  frequency  of  layoffs.    The  greater  susceptibility 
of  younger  workers  to  layoffs  presumably  is  a  consequence  (at  least  in  part) 
of  their  lower  levels  of  firm-specific  human  capital.    Since  younger  workers 
are  less  likely  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  firm-specific  skills, 
ceteris  paribus,  they  are  more  vulnerable  to  layoffs.    Amonq  16  and  17  year-olds, 
fully  one- fourth  of  all  separations  fall  into  the  layoff  category. 

A  converse  pattern  is  apparent  for  voluntary  separations  for  economic 
reasons--these  become  increasingly  important  with  age.    This  is  particularly 
the  case  regarding  quits  because  the  respondent  had  found  a  better  job,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  regarding  quits  because  wages  were  too  low.  However, 
the  importance  of  quits  because  of  undesirable  employment  conditions  declines 
with  age.    It  is  tempting  to  interpret  this  latter  finding  as  a  reflection 
of  low  levels  of  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  among  the  youngest  members 
of  the  youth  labor  force,  leading  in  turn  to    greater  job  instability  as 
the  information-gathering  search  for  a  compatible  worker-job  match  is 
pursued.    In  the  same  vein,  the  greater  propensity  among  older  workers 
who  change  jobs  to  quit  for  a  better  job  probably  reflects  greater  ongoing 
investment  in  job  search  by  these  workers,  who  are  more  likely  to  be 
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full-time  in  the  work  force  and  hence  benefit  more  from  a  move  to  a  better 
job.    Quits  because  work  interfered  with  school  show  no  pattern  with  respect 
to  age,  while  other  reasons  (both  specified  and  unspecified)  become  somewhat 
more  important  in  moving  from  younger  to  older  workers. 

Cross-classification  of  reason  for  leaving  by  enrollment  status  (Table 
8.6)  reveals  the  importance  of  the  latter  in  affecting  the  former.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  most  obvious  impact  is  on  quits  because  work  interfered 
with  school:    among  job  leavers  nearly  half  of  college  enrollees  and  one- 
fourth  of  high  school  students  left  their  last  jobs  for  this  reason,  which 
was  cited  by  fewer  than  5  percent  of  those  not  in  school.  Conversely, 
quits  for  economic  reasons  are  considerably  more  commonplace  among  out-of- 
school  job  leavers  than  among  their  enrolled  counterparts,  and  this  holds 
true  for  each  individual  reason. 

Two  points  worth  noting  here  are  that  quits  due  to  undesirable  employ- 
ment conditions  are  cited  more  than  twice  as  frequently  by  high  school 
students  than  by  college  students,  while  among  nonstudents  quits  to  take 
a  better  job  are  cited  twice  as  often  by  high  school  graduates  as  by  school 
dropouts.    The  first  point  again  underscores  the  value  of  previous  work 
experience  and  knowledge  gained  for  enhancing  the  compatibility  of  youthful 
worker/job  matches,  while  the  second  point  suggests  that  upward  mobility 
in  the  labor  market  will  be  distinctly  more  difficult  for  those  who  fail 
to  complete  high  school.    The  difficulties  of  dropouts  in  the  labor  market 
are  evident  when  one  notes  that  they  constitute  the  group  of  job  leavers 
most  prone  among  the  four  enrollment  groups  to  leave  because  (1)  wages  are 
too  low,  (2)  employment  conditions  are  undesirable,  and  (3)  they  were  dis- 
charged or  fired. 
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Table  8.6    Reason  for  Leaving  Last  Job,  by  Enrollment  Status 

(Percentage  distributions) 


r  1 

Reason  for  leaving  last  job 

High  school 
dropout 

High  school 
student 

College 
student 

Nonenrolled 
high  school 
graduate 

Total  1 

1 

Involuntary  separation 

31.6 

39.2 

25.6 

25.2 

1 

t 

30.  5  1 

Layoff,  etc. 

18.7 

26.4 

17.2 

17.7 

20.3 

Discharged,  fired 

9.9 

4.0 

1.7 

4.5 

4.5 

End  of  program 

3.0 

8.8 

6.8 

3.1 

5.7 

Quit  for  economic  reasons 

.42.1 

27.0 

14.4 

47.0 

32.2 

For  better  job 

11.4 

7.2 

4.7 

21.3 

11.4 

Employment  conditions 

23.3 

16.5 

7.5 

19.0 

16.2 

Wages  too  low 

7.4 

3.3 

2.1 

6.5 

4.7 

Interfered  with  school 

2.5 

24.5 

47.8 

6.5 

21.4 

Other  reasons^  (specified) 

10.4 

2.3 

1.6 

10.1 

5.7 

Other  reasons  (unspecified) 

13.3 

6.9 

10.6 

11.2 

10.  1 

Total  percent 

100 

1 

100 

100 

1  1 

100 

100 

Due  to  own  illness,  disability,  entering  armed  forces,  pregnancy,  husband  or 
wife  changed  jobs  and/or  moved,  mother  or  father  changed  jobs  and/or  moved, 
family  reasons  (to  get  married,  to  care  for  children,  illness  of  other  family 
members) . 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  were  employed  during 
1978  and  had  left  a  job  since  January  1,  1978.    (N=l 4,070,000) 
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From  a  policy  perspective,  the  findings  discussed  above  suggest  that 
programs  which  provide  youth  with  useful  work  experience,  perhaps  in 
several  different  employment  situations,  could  prove  quite  helpful  in  re- 
ducing the  high  job  turnover  characteristic  of  the  youth  labor  market.  This 
would  be  the  case  particularly  for  high  school  students  and  for  school  drop- 
outs.   Improved  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  should  reduce  turnover  arising 
from  worker/job  mismatches,  and  skill  acquisition  should  diminish  the 
vulnerability  of  young  workers  to  layoffs. 

Consideration  of  reason  for  leaving  last  job  cross-classified  by  sex 
and  race  group  (Table  8.7)  reveals  several  interesting  patterns.  Young 
women  who  leave  jobs  are  somewhat  less  likely  to  have  terminated  involun- 
tarily, due  to  lower  levels  of  layoffs,  discharges,  and  firings.    The  impact 
of  programs  ending  is  greater  for  women,  particularly  among  blacks.  Quits 

for  economic  reasons  account  for  similar  percentages  by  sex  for  all  job 
4 

terminations.     However,  young  men  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  have  quit 
because  of  low  wages  or  finding  a  better  job,  while  young  women  show  a 
greater  (relative)  propensity  to  quit  due  to  undesirable  employment  con- 
ditions.   The  greatest  sex  difference  is  for  "other  reasons,"  which  account 
for  roughly  10  percent  of  male  terminations  and  20  percent  of  female  termina- 
tions.   Childbearing  and  other  family/household  responsibilities  undoubtedly 
represent  an  important  cause  of  this  difference.    Provision  of  information 
on  birth  control  and  child  care  services  would  presumably  tend  to  reduce 
some  of  the  differences  by  sex. 

^Hispanics  constitute  an  exception  here,  with  greater  quits  for  economic 
reasons  by  male  Hispanic  job  leavers. 
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Table  8.7   Reason  for  Leaving  Last  Job,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


rvcaouii   i  uf    Icaviny    laSu  JOD 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Rl  ark 

n  1  b  paill  L 

wn  1  uc 

D 1  acK 

Hispanic 

White 

Involuntary  separation 

d?  1 

t  0  .  1 

?d  d 

^  D.  b 

^  C  O 

37.8 

30.0 

30.5 

Layoff,  etc. 

17  7 

25 

8 

O  "1  i 

21.^ 

20.3 

Discharged,  fired 

0  •  D 

7  Q 
/  .  O 

5. 

9 

4.5 

End  of  program 

17  fi 

A.  1 

1  £  *  0 

6 

1 

3.8 

5.7 

Quit  for  economic  reasons 

70  7 

C.  *J  m  O 

0  0*0 

99  Q 

31 .3 

32.2 

For  better  job 

3.9 

5.6 

9.6 

6.5 

13. 

1 

15.0 

11.4 

Employment  conditions 

13.0 

15.7 

19.7 

10.1 

12. 

4 

14. £ 

Wages  too  low 

3.9 

4.3 

4.1 

5.8 

5. 

9 

5.1 

4.7 

Interfered  with  school 

14.3 

17.3 

20.3 

20.0 

21.1 

23.7 

21.4 

Other  reasons^  (specified) 

10.6 

11.9 

9.4 

4.1 

2.1 

2.0 

5.7 

Other  reasons  (unspecified) 

11.3 

10.9 

10.5 

7.8 

7.7 

10.1 

10.1 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 

100 

100 

Due  to  own  illness,  disability,  entering  armed  forces,  pregnancy,  husband  or  wife 
changed  jobs  and/or  moved,  mother  or  father  changed  jobs  and/or  moved,  family 
reasons  (to  get  married,  to  care  for  children,  illness  of  other  family  members). 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  were  employed  during  1978 
and  had  left  a  job  since  January  1,  1978.  (N=14,070,000) 
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With  regard  to  differences  by  race,  the  disproportionate  participation 
of  minority  youth  in  employment  programs  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  com- 
pared with  whites,  proportionately  three  times  as  many  blacks  and  twice  as 
many  Hispanics  left  their  last  job  because  of  the  end  of  a  program.  In 
general,  involuntary  separations  are  least  frequent  among  whites  (less  than 
30  percent  of  separations)  and  most  evident  among  blacks  (approaching  half 
of  all  job  leavers),  with  Hispanics  occupying  an  intermediate  position,  A 
reverse  pattern  is  apparent  for  quits  for  economic  reasons:    over  one-third 
of  white  job  leavers  quit  for  economic  reasons,  compared  to  about  30  percent 
of  Hispanics  and  roughly  one-fifth  of  blacks- 

These  data  suggest  that  employed  minority  youth  are  more  likely  to 

lose  their  jobs  and  less  willing  to  leave  their  jobs  than  their  white 

counterparts.    Such  an  inference  must  be  regarded  cautiously,  since  the 

data  do  not  refer  to  all  employed  youth  but  rather  to  those  who  have  left 
5 

their  last  job.  If  the  inference  is  correct,  however,  it  suggests  the 
possibility  of  discrimination  in  the  labor  market;  and  this  possibility 
should  be  examined  in  a  multivariate  framework,  controlling  for  factors 
other  than  race  that  might  influence  job  turnover  behavior. 


This  inference  is  consistent  with  the  observation  earlier  in  this 
chapter  noting  that  minority  youth  appear  to  have  more  difficult  transitions 
between  jobs  than  their  white  counterparts. 


CHAPTER  9 
JOB  SEARCH  ACTIVITIES  OF  YOUTH 

There  were  approximately  3.4  million  unemployed  youth  16  and  over  in 
the  NLS  sample.    About  the  same  number  of  employed  youth  had  actively 
looked  for  other  work  within  four  weeks  of  the  survey  week,  or  24  percent 
of  all  employed  youth.    This  study  is  restricted  to  youth  16-22  years  of 
age.^ 

Infonnation  on  job  search  activities  was  available  in  the  following 
areas:    reasons  for  seeking  work;  average  number  of  weeks  looking  for  work; 
number  of  methods  used  to  find  work;  and  type  of  method  used  to  seek 
employment.    This  information  was  available  both  for  unemployed  persons 
and  employed  persons  who  had  searched  for  another  job  within  four  weeks  of 
the  interview.    Table  9.1  presents  the  characteristics  of  employed  youth 
who  had  been  looking  for  other  work.    By  and  large,  employed  youth  were 
equally  likely  to  be  seeking  other  jobs,  irrespective  of  age,  sex,  race, 
or  enrollment  status.    The  exception  was  that  youth  age  20-22  and  Hispanics 
had  the  lowest  percentage  of  employed  job  seekers. 

Reasons  for  Seeking  Work  by  the  Unemployed 

The  reasons  for  seeking  work  were  not  uniform  by  age,  race,  sex,  or 
enrollment  status.    Table  9.2  presents  the  main  reasons  unemployed  youth 
were  looking  for  work  classified  by  age,  sex,  race,  and  enrollment  status. 
Nearly  54  percent  of  the  unemployed  youth  said  that  their  major  reason  for 
seeking  work  was  financial,  i.e.,  they  needed  money.    Overall,  9  percent  of 
the  youth  were  seeking  work  because  they  had  lost  their  previous  job. 

A  small  number  of  persons  interviewed  during  the  summer  of  1979  are 
not  included  in  this  analysis. 
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Table  9.1    Proportion  of  Employed  Youth  Looking  for  Other  Work,  by  Selected 
Characteristics 


Characteristic 

Percent  of  total  employed 

Age 

16-17 

26.2 

18-19 

25,5 

01  c 

£  1 .  b 

Sex 

Female 

24.0 

Male 

24.1 

Race 

Black 

26.8 

Hispanic 

18.7 

White 

24.0 

Enrollment  status 

High  school  dropout 

25.3 

High  school  student 

24.2 

College  student 

27.5 

Nonenrolled  high  school  graduate 

21.8 

Total 

24.0 

UNIVERSE:    Employed  civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  are  looking 
for  other  work.  (N=3,370,000) 


Table  9.2  Main  Reason  Unemployed  Looked  for  Work,  by  Selected  Characteristics 


Characteristic 


Age 
16-17 
18-19 
20-22 

Sex 
Female 
Male 

Race 
Black 
Hispanic 


Enrollment  status 
High  school  dropout 
High  school  student 
College  student 
flonenrolled  high 
school  graduate 

Total 


Lost 


11.6 
12.9 


6.9 
11.2 


7.5 
12.3 
9.0 


13.4 
4.1 
6.2 

15.9 


job 


5.0 
13.6 
15.6 


9.0 
11.5 


5.9 
10.1 
11.9 


11.6 
4.6 
12.2 

21.4 

10.2 


Left 
school 


1.8 
2.5 
2.6 


2.1 
2.3 


2.2 
2.1 
2.2 


3.9 
0.7 
0.6 

4.5 

2.2 


Enjoy 


2.1 
2.0 
2.2 


3.2 


3.0 
0.7 
1.9 


2.2 
2.7 

3.2 

2.1 


Help  with 

family 

expenses 


3.0 
4.3 
2.5 


4.3 
2.3 


4.8 
8.3 
2.3 


5.6 
3.3 
2.0 

1.1 

3.4 


Wanted 

temporary 

work 


4.5 
3.1 
2.3 


4.1 
3.0 


3.3 
2.3 
3.8 


0.9 
4.5 
8.7 

2.1 

3.6 


Needed 
money 


47.9 
41.6 


53.5 
54.5 


52.5 
50.6 
54.9 


45.4 
67.2 
51.2 

33.6 

54.0 


To 

support 
self 


UNIVERSE:  Civilians  age  16-22  who  were  unemployed  on  interview  date.  (N=3,410,000) 


2.3 
5.3 
7.7 


5.3 
3.5 


2.3 
3.3 


5.8 
2.1 
7.4 

7.1 

4.5 


Other 


12.0 
9.4 
12.6 


11.6 
10.8 


12.5 
10.8 
10.7 


12.3 
11.3 
8.9 

10.6 

11.2 


o 
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Need  for  money  was  cited  more  often  by  64  percent  of  the  youngest  group 
and  by  42  percent  of  the  oldest.    About  one-fourth  of  youth  18  years  and 
older  were  seeking  work  because  they  had  either  lost  or  left  their  last 
job.    About  10  percent  of  those  age  16-17  sought  work  for  these  reasons. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  Hispanics  and  whites  were  seeking  work 
because  they  either  lost  or  quit  their  previous  job,  but  only  13  percent 
of  the  blacks  gave  this  reason  for  seeking  employment.    Slightly  over  8 
percent  of  the  Hispanics  stated  they  sought  work  to  help  defray  family 
expenses,  compared  to  about  5  percent  of  the  blacks  and  2  percent  of  the 
whites.    Eight  percent  of  the  blacks  wanted  employment  in  order  to  support 
themselves,  as  compared  to  2  percent  of  the  Hispanics  and  3  percent  of  the 
whites. 

Among  males,  23  percent  stated  they  were  seeking  work  because  they 
either  lost  or  quit  their  previous  job,  compared  to  about  16  percent  of 
females.  About  4  percent  of  females  and  2  percent  of  males  stated  they 
wanted  work  to  assist  with  family  expenses.  Three  percent  of  the  females 
but  less  than  1  percent  of  males  sought  employment  because  they  enjoyed 
working.  Virtually  no  other  differences  were  found  between  males  and 
females  in  their  main  reasons  for  seeking  work. 

Following  enrollment  status,  the  main  differences  in  reasons  for  seek- 
ing work  appear  in  the  proportion  who  had  either  quit  or  lost  their  last 
job.    Nine  percent  of  those  enrolled  in  high  school  gave  these  reasons  for 
seeking  work,  in  comparison  to  37  percent  of  high  school  graduates  who 
were  not  enrolled  in  college.    Among  high  school  dropouts,  25  percent  were 
searching  for  work  because  they  either  lost  or  quit  their  previous  job,  and 
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nearly  6  percent  were  seeking  work  to  assist  with  family  expenses.  About 
3  percent  of  high  school  students  were  seeking  work  because  of  family 
expenses. 

Reasons  for  Seeking  Work  by  the  Employed 

Table  9.3  presents  the  main  reasons  employed  youth  were  looking  for  a 
new  job.    Nearly  38  percent  of  employed  youth  were  looking  for  other  work 
primarily  because  of  inadequate  pay  at  their  current  job.    An  additional 
13  percent  desired  full-time  work,  and  13  percent  wanted  to  enter  a  different 
field. 

About  40  percent  of  employed  youth  17  years  and  younger  stated  they 
sought  work  because  of  inadequate  pay  at  their  current  job,  compared  to  33 
percent  of  youth  age  20-22.    Half  of  the  employed  blacks  were  seeking  a  new 
job  because  of  inadequate  pay,  in  comparison  with  about  36  percent  of  both 
whites  and  Hispanics.    In  addition,  about  9  percent  of  the  blacks  were 
seeking  full-time  work  as  compared  to  15  percent  of  Hispanics  and  14  per- 
cent of  whites. 

Forty  percent  of  males  and  35  percent  of  females  said  inadequate  pay 
was  their  major  reason  for  seeking  work.    Finally,  more  of  the  youth  enrolled 
in  high  school  sought  a  new  job  because  of  inadequate  pay  than  did  high 
school  dropouts  and  high  school  graduates  not  enrolled  in  college.  For 
youth  enrolled  in  college,  the  rate  was  even  lower.    In  addition,  more  high 
school  dropouts  and  col lege-enrol led  youth  cited  a  desire  for  full-time 
work  as  their  main  reason  for  seeking  new  employment  than  did  students 
enrolled  in  high  school  or  high  school  graduates  not  enrolled  in  college. 


Table  9.3  Main  Reason  Employed  Youths  Looked  for  Work,  by  Selected  Characteristics 


(Percentage  distributions) 


Characteristic 

Advancement 

Pay 

Working 
conditions 

Full-time 
work 

Skills, 
experience 

New 

location 

Different 
field 

Other 

Total 
percent 

Age 
16-17 

18-19 

2(1-?? 

1.2 
1.8 

n  c 
4.b 

39.3 
41.2 
33.1 

6.2 
4.2 
5.2 

11.8 
14.9 
13.] 

1.8 
3.0 
4.7 

1.6 
0.8 
3.1 

13.6 
14.0 
11.8 

24.4 
20.1 
24.5 

100 
100 
100 

Sex 

Female 

ij  1 

Male 

3.5 
2.0 

35.3 
39.7 

4.9 
5.3 

14.4 
12.5 

2.9 
3.8 

1.0 
2.7 

13.4 
12.7 

24.7 

till 

21.3 

100 
100 

Race 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

2.7 
4.4 
2.6 

50.3 
37.0 
36.1 

5.3 
5.9 
5.1 

8.9 
15.1 
13.9 

3.5 
1.7 
3.4 

0.9 
1.7 
2.0 

8.7 
11.3 
13.6 

19.7 
22.9 
23.3 

100 
100 
100 

Educational  status 
High  school  dropout 
High  school  student 
College  student 
Nonenrolled  high 
school  graduate 

2.1 
1.6 
0.1 

5.2 

37.8 
43.9 
30.5 

36.5 

6.8 
5.4 
2.9 

5.4 

18.0 
11.8 
19.3 

9.5 

0.7 
2.4 
5.3 

4.1 

2.1 
0.5 
1.6 

3,0 

13.4 
10.1 
14.5 

14.3 

19.0 
24  3 
25.7 

21.9 

100 
100 
100 

100 

Total 

2.7 

37.6 

5.1 

13.4 

3.4 

1.9 

13.0 

22.9 

100 

UNIl/ERSE:  Employed  civilians  age  16-22  or  interview  date  who  were  looking  for  other  work.  (N=3,370,000) 
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Average  Number  of  Weeks  Looking  for  Work 

On  average,  unemployed  youth  had  been  searching  about  8  weeks  for  work, 
and  employed  youth  had  been  looking  7  weeks  (Table  9.4).    Unemployed  youth 
20-22  years  of  age  searched  for  work  longer  than  younger  youth.  Hispanics 
had  been  searching  7  weeks  for  work  as  compared  to  8  weeks  for  both  whites 
and  blacks.    There  was  virtually  no  difference  between  males  and  females  in 
the  number  of  weeks  looking  for  work.    However,  high  school  graduates  not 
enrolled  in  college  and  high  school  dropouts  had  been  looking  for  an  average 
of  9  weeks  as  compared  to  7  weeks  for  high  school  enrolled  youth  and  6  weeks 
for  college  enrolled  youth. 

For  employed  youth,  there  was  virtually  no  variation  in  weeks  looked  by 
age,  and  differences  by  sex,  race  and  enrollment  status  were  not  large.  For 
example,  Hispanics  had  looked  for  work  about  5  weeks  in  comparison  to  6  weeks 
for  blacks  and  7  weeks  for  whites.    Females  had  searched  one  week  longer 
than  males. 

Number  of  Job  Search  Methods 

Table  9.5  presents  the  number  of  job  search  methods  used  by  unemployed 
youth.    Job  seekers  were  asked  to  list  types  of  activity  used  to  find  employ- 
ment.   These  could  include  contacting  an  employer  directly,  looking  in  the 
newspaper,  contacting  friends  and  relatives,  or  a  variety  of  other  activities. 
Multiple  responses  are  possible.    The  number  of  methods  used  to  find  empl ce- 
ment is  of  specific  interest  in  examining  job  search  behavior  of  youth.  A 
job  seeker  could  list  five  or  more  methods  to  locate  work,  but  most  used 
only  one  method.    Among  unemployed  youth,  nearly  86  percent  used  only  one 
or  two  methods.    For  the  most  part,  there  was  only  slight  variation  in  the 
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Table  9.4   Average  Number  of  Weeks  Looked  for  Work  by  Unemployed  and  Employed 
Youth,  by  Selected  Characteristics 


Characteristic 

Average  weeks  lot 

Dked 

Unempl  oyed** 

Empl oyedD 

Age 

16-17 

7.3 

6.3 

18-19 

7.1 

6.7 

C\J-iLc 

9.5 

6.8 

Sex 

Female 

7.9 

5  9 

Male 

7.5 

7  4 

Race 

Black 

8.1 

6.3 

Hispanic 

7.3 

5.4 

White 

7.6 

6.8 

Enrollment  status 

High  school  dropout 

9.3 

6.9 

High  school  student 

6.9 

6.2 

College  student 

5.9 

6.0 

Nonenrolled  high  school  graduate 

8.7 

7.4 

Total 

7.7 

6.7 

^UNIVERSE:    Employed  civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  were  looking 
for  other  work.  (N=3,370,000) 


UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  who  were  unemployed  on  interview  date. 
(N=3,410,000) 
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Table  9.5   Number  of  Job  Search  Methods  Used  by  Unemployed  Youth,  by 
Selected  Characteristics 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Characteristic 

1 

2  1 

1 

3  i 

4  or 
more 

Total 
percent 

Age 

T 

16-17 

O  i 

CI 

c 
0 

9.2  ' 

1 .9 

100 

1  ft-l  Q 
1  0~  1  V 

>jL. 

i 

«J  c 

Q 
o 

12.0 

3.1 

100 

20-22 

to 

OH . 

o 
o 

15.1 

1.8 

100 

Sex 

Female 

54 

0 

30 

9 

n.8 

3.2 

100 

Male 

56 

.9 

31 

0 

10.9 

1.1 

100 

Black 

54 

9 

32 

7 

10.3 

2.0 

100 

Hispanic 

59 

4 

26 

2 

12.2 

2.2 

100 

Whi  te 

55 

2 

30 

7 

11.8 

2.3 

100 

Enrollment  status 

High  school  dropout 

52 

8 

33. 

0 

12.5 

1  .7 

100 

High  school  student 

60 

7 

28. 

7 

8.7 

1.9 

100 

College  student 

51 

2 

32 

3 

12.3 

4.1 

100 

Nonenrolled  high 

school  graduate 

I 

47. 

7 

33. 

1 

16.3 

2.9 

100 

1  Total 

i  i 

55. 

4 

31. 

1 
t 

0 

1  11.5 

1 

i 

2.2 

V  

.  100 

i 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  who  were  unemployed  on  interview  date. 
(N=3,410,000) 
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number  of  job  search  methods  used  by  unemployed  youth  regardless  of  age, 
race,  sex,  or  enrollment  status.    More  youth  age  16-17  used  only  one  method 
than  did  youth  age  20-22—61  percent  as  compared  to  48  percent.  Differences 
by  sex,  race  and  enrollment  status  were  not  remarkable. 

Table  9.6  presents  the  number  of  methods  used  by  employed  job  seekers 
to  locate  work.    More  than  half  of  employed  youth  also  relied  on  one  job 
search  method.    Here  again  there  was  minimal  variation  in  the  number  of 
methods  used  by  age,  race,  sex,  or  school  enrollment  status.    Younger  youth 
age  16-17,  males,  high  school  students  and  high  school  graduates  not  enrolled 
in  college  tended  to  use  only  one  job  search  method  more  frequently. 

Job  Search  Methods  of  Unemployed  Youth 

The  types  of  job  search  activities  used  by  unemployed  youth  during  the 
four  weeks  before  the  interview  are  listed  in  Table  9.7.    Again  multiple 
responses  were  possible.    Their  most  frequently  used  job  search  activity  was 
making  contact  directly  with  an  employer,  a  technique  used  by  approximately 
65  percent  of  the  unemployed  youth.    Looking  in  the  newspaper  for  possible 
job  openings  was  the  second  most  popular  technique,  used  by  36  percent  of 
the  unemployed.    Friends  and  relatives  were  a  source  of  job  information  for 
about  17  percent,  and  the  state  employment  service  was  used  by  about  15 
percent.    Other  job  search  activities  of  the  unemployed  included  private 
employment  agencies,  4  percent;  the  school  employment  service,  6  percent; 
placing  or  answering  ads,  7  percent;  and  other  activities,  10  percent. 

An  examination  of  types  of  job  search  activities  by  age,  race,  sex, 
and  enrollment  status  shows  some  differences.    However,  contacting  an  employer 
directly  remained  the  method  used  most  frequently  by  youth  for  all  the 
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Table  9.6    Number  of  Job  Search  Methods  Used  by  Employed  Youths,  by  Selected 
Characteristics 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Characteristic 

1 

2 

3 

4  or  mnrp 

Total 
percent 

Age 

16-17 

62.7 

32.5 

3.6 

1.2 

100 

18-19 

56.3 

34.8 

6.9 

2.0 

100 

20-22 

57.3 

27.7 

13.1 

1.9 

100 

Sex 

Female 

55.0 

32.0 

11.3 

1.7 

100 

Male 

61  .3 

31 .3 

5.7 

1  7 

100 

1  \J\J 

Race 

Rl  arl' 
D  1  aUK 

CO  7 

on  c 
c3 .  b 

r  C 
0.0 

4.3 

100 

Hispanic 

58.6 

26.5 

12.2 

2.8 

100 

White 

58.3 

32.2 

8.3 

1.3 

100 

Enrollment  status 

High  school  dropout 

55.3 

34.2 

9.3 

1.3 

100 

High  school  student 

62.5 

34.1 

3.0 

.4 

100 

College  student 

54.6 

31.6 

11.9 

1.9 

100 

Nonenrolled  high 

school  graduate 

58.6 

28.6 

10.0 

2.9 

100 

Total 

58.4 

31.6 

8.2 

1.7 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Employed  civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  were  looking 
for  other  work.  {N=3,370,000) 


rable  9.7  Proportion  of  Unemployed  Using  Various  Methods  of  Job  Search,  by  Selected  Characteristics 


Characteristic 


Age 
16-17 
18-19 
20-22 

Sex 
Female 
Male 

Race 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 

Enrollment  status 
High  school  dropout 
High  school  student 
College  student 
Nonenrolled  high 
school  graduate 

Total 


State 
employment 
agency 


6.6 
20.7 
24.6 


15.9 
14.6 


17.4 
15.3 
14.5 


22.8 
6.1 
16.9 

27.1 

15.3 


Private    1  Contact 
employment  employer 
agency  [directly 


2.6 
6.0 
5.0 


4.2 
4.3 


4.6 
3.0 
4.2 


5.5 
2.5 
7.7 

5.1 

4.2 


66.3 
65.3 
61.2 


62.2 
67.9 


66.5 
63.6 
64.3 


67.9 
64.6 
64.5 

61.0 

64.8 


Friends 
or 

relatives 


19.7 
15.4 
13.2 


14.2 
19.9 


14.0 
21.3 
17.5 


14.1 
20.9 
15.6 

11.0 

16.8 


aced  or 
answered 
ads 


6.0 
7.9 
8.7 


9.6 
4.4 


9.5 
5.5 
6.5 


4.7 
6.0 
11.4 

11.9 

7.2 


ooket 
in  news 
paper 


30.9 
38.5 
40.1 


41.8 
28.0 


32.7 
28.6 
37.3 


37.7 
30.6 
32.1 

46.7 

35.5 


Schoo 
employment 
service 


10.4 
3.2 
1.5 


5.6 
6.6 


5.9 
8.3 
5.9 


0.0 
10.9 
9.0 

0.8 

6.1 


INIVERSE:  Civilians  age  16-22  who  were  unemployed  on  interview  date.  (N=3,410,000) 
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characteristics  noted.    The  variation  in  job  search  activity  of  different 
youth  groups  arose  from  the  extent  each  group  made  use  of  other  methods. 

Age.    Older  youth  appear  to  rely  on  the  state  employment  agencies  more 
frequently  than  the  younger  age  groups.    Among  youth  age  20-22,  about  25 
percent  used  the  employment  service;  21  percent  of  youth  age  18-19  used  this 
method,  but  less  than  7  percent  of  youth  age  16-17.    Older  youth  also  tended 
to  use  the  newspaper  more  frequently  than  younger  groups.    Nearly  40  percent 
of  those  youth  age  20-22  and  39  percent  of  those  age  18-19  looked  for  work 
through  the  newspaper.    For  youth  age  16-17,  the  frequency  dropped  to  31 
percent. 

In  contrast,  the  use  of  friends  and  relatives  as  a  source  of  job  infor- 
mation seems  to  vary  inversely  with  age.    As  one  gets  older,  the  reliance  on 
this  information  source  declines  somewhat.    Nearly  20  percent  of  youth  17 
years  of  age  and  younger  used  friends  and  relatives,  but  only  about  15  per- 
cent of  youth  age  18-19  and  13  percent  of  youth  age  20-22  relied  on  friends 
and  relatives  for  job  information. 

Race.    Breakdowns  by  race  show  that  contacting  an  employer  directly 
was  by  far  the  most  frequently  used  method  among  all  racial  groups--64 
percent  of  the  whites,  67  percent  of  the  blacks,  and  64  percent  of  the 
Hispanics.    In  addition,  37  percent  of  the  whites  and  33  percent  of  the 
blacks  looked  in  the  newspaper  for  possible  job  openings  in  comparison  to 
only  29  percent  of  the  Hispanics.    For  Hispanics,  friends  and  relatives  were 
a  source  of  job  information  for  about  21  percent,  compared  to  18  percent 
of  whites  and  14  percent  of  blacks.    Very  slight  variation  was  found  among 
the  different  racial  groups  in  their  use  of  the  state  employment  agencies, 
and  private  employment  agencies  were  used  very  little  by  any  group. 
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Sex.    Females  differed  in  their  job  search  activities  from  males  in 
that  they  relied  less  on  direct  contact  with  an  employer  and  utilized  friends 
and  neighbors  less  than  males.    However,  they  searched  the  newspaper  more 
frequently  than  males.    For  example,  42  percent  of  the  females  responded  that 
they  looked  in  the  newspaper  for  work  in  comparison  to  only  28  percent  of 
the  males.    In  addition  females  relied  less  on  friends  and  relatives  for  job 
information  than  males.    The  state  employment  service  was  used  to  nearly 
the  same  extent  by  both  females  and  males. 

Educational  status.    The  most  significant  difference  in  job  search 
activity  by  educational  status  appeared  in  the  use  of  the  state  employment 
service.    Youth  who  were  either  school  dropouts  or  high  school  graduates  but 
not  enrolled  in  college  relied  more  extensively  on  the  state  employment  ser- 
vice than  youth  who  were  either  enrolled  in  high  school  or  attending  college. 
About  23  percent  of  the  high  school  dropouts  and  27  percent  of  the  high 
school  graduates  sought  jobs  through  the  employment  service  in  comparison  to 
6  percent  of  those  in  high  schools  and  17  percent  of  those  in  college.  Job 
information  was  sought  from  friends  and  relatives  by  21  percent  of  the  youth 
enrolled  in  high  school,  14  percent  of  the  high  school  dropouts,  11  percent 
of  high  school  graduates,  and  16  percent  of  the  youth  enrolled  in  college. 
Newspapers  were  used  by  about  38  percent  of  the  high  school  dropouts  and  47 
percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  in  comparison  to  31  percent  of  youth 
enrolled  in  high  school  and  32  percpnt  of  youth  enrolled  in  college. 

Job  Search  Methods  of  Employed  Youth 

Types  of  job  search  techniques  used  by  employed  persons  in  locating 
other  work  during  the  four  v/eeks  previous  to  the  interview  are  listed  in 


Table  9.8.    The  most  frequently  used  method  among  the  employed  youth  was 
making  a  contact  directly  with  an  employer,  an  approach  used  by  nearly  60 
percent  of  the  employed  youth.    Looking  in  the  newspaper  for  job  listings 
was  the  second  most  popular  method,  used  by  approximately  34  percent  of  the 
youth;  the  third  was  relying  on  friends  and  relatives  for  information  about 
jobs,  used  by  about  23  percent.    The  state  employment  service  was  used  by 
10  percent  of  the  youth.    In  addition,  about  4  percent  went  through  private 
employment  agencies,  which  normally  charge  either  the  employer  or  the  job 
seeker  a  fee  for  their  services.    The  school  employment  service  was  used  by 
6  percent  of  the  youth. 

Age.    Ycjnger  youth  tend  to  use  friends  and  relatives  slightly  more 
than  older  youth.    In  addition,  the  younger  group  relied  less  on  the  state 
employment  service,  and  the  older  youth  relied  more  extensively  on  private 
employment  agencies.    Even  though  the  newspaper  was  the  second  most  popular 
method  among  all  youth,  it  was  used  least  by  those  16-17  years  of  age. 

Race.    Contacting  an  employer  for  a  job  was  also  the  most  frequently 
used  method  among  the  different  racial  groups:    60  percent  of  both  whites 
and  Hispanics,  and  59  percent  of  blacks  used  this  method.    There  was  also 
only  slight  variation  by  race  in  the  use  of  the  newspaper.    On  the  other 
hand,  approximately  28  percent  of  the  Hispanic  youth  sought  jobs  through 
information  from  friends  and  relatives  in  comparison  to  24  percent  of  the 
whites  and  18  percent  of  the  blacks.    Black  youth,  however,  rely  more  than 
others  on  the  state  employment  service.    Nearly  18  percent  of  the  employed 
blacks  looked  for  work  via  the  state  employment  service  in  comparison  to  8 
percent  of  Hispanics  and  9  percent  of  whites.    In  addition,  about  8  percent 
of  the  black  youth  relied  on  private  employment  agencies  as  compared  to  3 


Table  9.8  Percentage  of  Employed  Youths  Using  Various  Job  Search  Methods,  by  Selected  Characteristics 


Characteristic 


Age 
16-17 
18-19 
20-22 

Sex 
Female 
Hale 

Race 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 

Enrollment  status 
High  school  dropouts 
High  school  student 
College  student 
Nonenrolled  high 
school  graduate 

Total 


Dthing 

State 

Private 

Contact 

Friends 

Placed  or 

Looked 

School 

Other ' 

employinent 

employinent 

employer 

and 

answered 

in  news- 

employment 

agency 

agency 

directly 

relatives 

ads 

Daoers 

service 

t 

2.2 

4.1 

0.3 

60.8 

25.8 

3.4 

28.2 

6.5 

11.3 

0.7 

11.0 

2.5 

60.8 

23.9 

4.7 

38.1 

4.9 

9.5 

0.4 

13.4 

7.4 

58.9 

20.7 

12.3 

33.2 

5.4 

10.4 

0.8 

10.0 

5.1 
2.5 

60.1 

21.7 

8.2 

39.0 

5.6 

10.7 

1.2 

10.1 

60.0 

24.5 

6.2 

28.9 

5.4 

10  0 

0.0 
].9 

18.4 
7.9 

8.2 

58.5 

18.1 

6.0 

32.5 

5.9 

9.9 

2.3 

59.9 

27.8 

7.2 

34.6 

9.9 

7.4 

1 . 1 

Q  9 

i.i 

60.3 

23.6 

7.3 

33.8 

5.2 

10.5 

0.1 

18.1 

3.8 

66.0 

19.1 

5.6 

34.7 

0.3 

11.0 

2.5 

3.2 

0.4 

59.6 

27.4 

2.3 

26.0 

7.6 

12.5 

0.7 

6.0 

0.3 

61.3 

26.4 

8.1 

30.5 

14.7 

13.3 

0.4 

14.5 

8.3 

57.3 

19.7 

11.2 

41.2 

0.6 

6.6 

1.0 

10.1 

■  — 1 

3.7 

1  1 

60.1 

23.2 

7.2 

33.7 

5.5 

10.3 

UNIVERSE:  Employed  civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  looked  for  other  jobs.  (N=3,370,000) 
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percent  for  white  and  2  percent  for  Hispanic  youth.    The  school  employment 
service  was  used  by  nearly  10  percent  of  Hispanics  as  compared  to  6  percent 
of  blacks  and  5  percent  of  whites. 

Sex.    Type  of  job  search  activity  did  not  vary  substantially  by  sex 
except  in  a  few  approaches.    While  60  percent  of  both  males  and  females  con- 
tacted the  employer  directly  for  possible  job  openings,  employed  females, 
like  their  unemployed  counterparts,  tended  to  look  in  the  newspaper  more 
frequently  than  males.    About  39  percent  of  the  females  searched  the  news- 
paper for  jobs  in  comparison  to  29  percent  of  the  males.    In  addition,  about 
5  percent  of  the  females  used  private  employment  agencies  in  comparison  to 
3  percent  of  the  males.    Friends  and  relatives  as  job  search  information 
sources  were  used  slightly  more  by  males  than  families:    25  percent  versus 
22  percent. 

Educational  status.    The  most  significant  difference  in  job  search 
technique  by  educational  status  among  employed  youth  was  the  use  of  the 
state  employment  service.    High  school  dropouts  (18  percent)  and  high 
school  graduates  not  enrolled  in  college  (15  percent)  appeared  to  be  the 
two  most  frequent  users  of  the  state  employment  service,  compared  to  3 
percent  of  youth  enrolled  in  high  school  and  approximately  6  percent  of 
those  in  college.    Nearly  35  percent  of  high  school  dropouts  also  used  the 
newspaper  to  find  a  job,  as  did  41  percent  of  high  school  graduates  not 
enrolled  in  college.    In  contrast,  only  26  percent  of  youth  enrolled  in  high 
school  and  31  percent  of  those  in  college  used  newspapers.  Furthermore, 
about  27  percent  of  youth  either  enrolled  in  high  school  or  college  relied 
on  friends  and  relatives  for  job  information  as  compared  to  20  percent  of 
high  school  dropouts  and  college  graduates. 

2. .4 
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Sunmary  of  Findings 

Most  unemployed  youth  stated  they  searched  for  work  because  they  needed 
money.    About  one-fourth  of  the  unemployed  youth  18  years  and  older  said 
either  a  job  layoff  or  voluntary  termination  were  the  main  reasons  for  seek- 
ing work.    About  10  percent  of  younger  respondents  cited  these  reasons.  On 
average,  unemployed  youth  had  been  searching  for  work  about  8  weeks.  In 
addition,  about  86  percent  of  the  unemployed  used  only  one  or  two  methods  to 
find  employment.    The  most  frequently  used  job  search  method  was  to  inquire 
about  employment  directly  with  an  employer,  a  method  used  by  55  percent  of 
unemployed  youth.    Looking  in  the  newspaper  was  the  second  most  popular 
method.    Friends  and  relatives  were  consulted  by  17  percent  of  unemployed 
youth.    Approximately  15  percent  of  the  unemployed  used  the  state  employment 
service. 

By  age,  race,  sex,  and  school  enrollment  status,  some  variation  in  job 
search  techniques  was  observed.    Older  unemployed  youth  relied  more  on  the 
state  employment  services.    Hispanics  relied  on  friends  and  relatives  for 
job  information  more  than  whites  and  blacks.    Females  relied  less  on  both 
employer  contacts  and  friends/relatives  but  searched  newspapers  more  fre- 
quently than  males.    Both  high  school  dropouts  and  graduates  who  were  not 
enrolled  in  college  relied  more  on  the  state  employment  service  than  youth 
who  were  attending  either  high  school  or  college. 

Among  the  employed  who  were  in  search  of  a  new  job,  about  38  percent 
were  looking  for  work  primarily  because  of  inadequate  pay.    Low  pay  as  the 
main  reason  was  cited  by  half  of  the  blacks  and  37  percent  of  both  whites 
and  Hispanics.    On  average,  the  employed  had  been  searching  seven  weeks 
for  work.    Slightly  over  90  percent  of  employed  youth  utilized  only  one  or 
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two  methods  to  locate  a  new  job.    As  in  the  case  of  unemployed,  the  most 
frequently  used  method  was  making  contact  directly  with  an  employer,  used 
by  60  percent  of  the  youth.    In  general,  similar  variations  in  types  of  job 
search  methods  were  noted  for  both  employed  and  unemployed  youth.    An  excep- 
tion to  these  similarities  among  the  employed  and  unemployed  was  in  the  use 
of  the  state  employment  services.    Among  unemployed  youth,  there  was  virtually 
no  difference  in  the  use  of  the  employment  service  by  race.    For  employed 
youth,  more  employed  blacks  used  this  agency,  as  compared  to  whites  and 
Hispanics. 

Finally,  that  there  were  an  equal  number  of  employed  youth  who  were 
looking  for  other  work  as  unemployed  youth  was  an  unexpected  finding.  Over- 
all, employed  job  seekers  were  about  one-fourth  of  total  employed  youth. 
The  exceptions  were  older  youth  age  20-22  and  Hispanics  who  had  the  lowest 
proportion  of  employed  job  seekers.    The  large  number  of  both  employed  and 
unemployed  job  seekers  suggests  extensive  job  search  activity  in  the  youth 
labor  market. 


CHAPTER  10 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  DISCRIMINATION  AND  OTHER  BARRIERS  TO  EMPLOYMENT 


Respondents  age  16  and  over  were  asked  a  series  of  questions  about 
problems  they  may  have  encountered  "in  getting  a  good  job."    The  questions 
focused  on  discrimination  (by  age,  sex,  and  race)  and  on  structural  barriers 
to  employment  (e.g.,  lack  of  education,  experience,  or  transportation). 
The  percentages  of  youth  indicating  that  each  of  these  problems  had  caused 
them  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  job  are  shown  in  Table  10.1,  stratified 
by  sex  and  race  jointly  (multiple  responses  were  possible). 

The  most  frequently  stated  problem  by  far  is  age  discrimination,  with 
almost  45  percent  of  youth  age  16-22  claiming  to  have  been  adversely 
affected.    As  indicated  by  the  bottom  row  of  Table  10.2,  perceptions  of  age 
discrimination  are  strongly  related  to  age,  with  almost  60  percent  of  those 
under  age  18  citing  age  discrimination  as  a  problem  compared  with  45  percent 
of  those  age  18-19  and  31  percent  of  those  age  20-22.    It  is  possible  that 
protective  legislation  limiting  the  amount  or  timing  of  hours  of  work  for 
individuals  under  age  18  restricts  the  employment  opportunities  available 
to  such  youth.    Alternatively,  the  minimum  wage  may  contribute  to  the  high 
perceptions  of  age  discrimination  by  16  and  17  year  olds:    if  employers 
obliged  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  are  able  to  attract  sufficient  numbers  of 
youth  ages  18  and  over,  they  are  likely  to  prefer  to  have  these  older 
youth  who  will  generally  be  more  experienced  and  hence  more  productive 
than  their  counterparts  under  age  18.    In  the  eyes  of  those  16  and  17 
years  old,  such  behavior  may  appear  as  age  discrimination.    To  the  extent 
that  this  explanation  is  correct,  it  suggests  that  establishment  of  a 
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Table  10.1    Percentage  of  Youth  Indicating  that  Certain  Problems  Had  Caused 
Them  Difficulty  in  Getting  a  Good  Job,  by  Sex  and  Race 


Problem 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Age  discrimination 

45.7 

43.7 

46.6 

47.0 

47.4 

41.6 

44  5 

Sex  discrimination 

16.6 

12.6 

13.1 

6.7 

5.4 

4.0 

9.1 

Race  or  nationality 
discrimination 

21.8 

15.2 

3.0 

21.0 

19.8 

4.3 

6.9 

Lack  of  transportation 

36.8 

37.9 

30.7 

43.3 

35.0 

25.0 

30.0 

Lack  of  experience 

13.6 

16.8 

16.3 

10.9 

12.9 

10.7 

13.4 

Lack  of  education 

6.7 

12.2 

6.5 

5.7 

6.8 

4.9  1 

i 

6.0  1 

Problem  with  English 

4.5 

17.6 

1.7  1 

5.0 

17.4 

2.0  j 

1 

3.2  i 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date.  (N=25,570,000) 
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Table  10.2    Percentage  of  Youth  Indicating  that  Age  Discrimination  Had  Caused 
them  Difficulty  in  Getting  a  Good  Job,  by  Age  and  Selected 
Characteristics 


Characteristics 

Age  qroup 

Total 

16-17 

18-19 

20-22 

Sex  and  race 

Female 

Black 

63.6 

46.0 

30.0 

45.7 

Hispanic 

00  •  1 

/IT  Q 

07  C 

43.7 

White 

61.6 

49.7 

30.6 

46  6 

Male 

D 1  acK 

60.8 

47.5 

31.4 

47.0 

Hispanic 

64.0 

45.8 

32.0 

47.4 

White  1 

53.7 

40.7  j 

31.6 

41.6 

!  Enrollment  status 

High  school  dropout  j 

74.4 

49.0  ; 

32.6 

47.7 

High  school  student  i 

56.6 

45.6 

20.4 

54.1 

College  student  j 

* 

48.8 

31.5 

40.0 

Nonenrolled  high  school  1 

graduate  i 

* 

40.0 

30.4 

34.0 

iJatal  ' 

.  58.6  ' 

45.4 

31J) 

._44.5.- 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on 

interview 

date.  (N=25,570,000) 

*Insufficient  number  of  sample  cases. 
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special  youth  minimum  wage  would  reduce  youth's  perceptions  of  age  discrim- 
ination  in  employment. 

Patterns  of  perceived  age  discrimination  by  age,  sex,  and  race  are 
complex  (see  Table  10.2).    In  the  youngest  age  group  males  are  less  likely 
to  claim  that  age  discrimination  has  affected  them,  largely  because  of 
the  relatively  low  figure  for  white  males.    Among  those  18  and  19  white  mal^s 
remain  as  the  low  group  while  white  females  are  most  likely  to  cite  age 
discrimination  as  a  problem.    For  the  oldest  group,  however,  males  are 
slightly  more  likely  to  cite  age  discrimination,  and  this  holds  true  for 
each  race  group.    Similarly  complex  patterns  are  apparent  with  regard  to 
school  enrollment  status.    In  the  youngest  age  group  youth  perceive  high 
levels  of  age  discrimination,  with  nearly  three-fourths  of  school  dropouts 
claiming  to  have  been  adversely  affected.    In  both  the  middle  and  oldest 
age  groups  dropouts  and  college  students  are  most  likely  to  cite  age  dis- 
crimination as  a  problem,  with  high  school  graduates  least  likely  to  do  so 
among  those  18  and  19  years  old  and  high  school  students  least  likely  to  do 
so  among  20-22  year  olds. 

Perceptions  of  sex  discrimination  are  considerably  more  circumscribed 
than  those  of  age  discrimination.    Nine  percent  of  youth--almost  14  percent 
of  young  women  and  5  percent  of  young  men--cited  sex  discrimination  as  an 
employment  problem  (Table  10.3).    As  youth  age,  perceived  sex  discrimination 
increases  for  both  sexes--from  about  11  percent,  for  the  youngest  females  to 
nearly  15  percent  for  their  older  counterparts,  and  from  under  4  percent  for 

Undoubtedly,  such  policies  would  be  accompanied  by  increased  youth 
perceptions  of  age  discrimination  in  wages. 


Table  10.3    Percentage  of  Youth  Indicating  that  Sex  Discrimination  Had 
Caused  them  Difficulty  in  Getting  a  Good  Job,  by  Sex  and 
Selected  Characteristics 


Characteristic 

Female 

Male 

Age 

16-17 

10.6 

3.7 

18-1  Q 

15.1 

3.7 

20-22 

14.7 

5.9 

Enrollment  status 

High  school  dropout 

14.7 

3.9 

niyri  bunuui  bLUacHL 

10.  5 

3.5 

College  student 

17.3 

6.7  1 

Nonenrolled  high  school  graduate 

13.9 

4.5  ! 

Participant  in  government  training? 

No 

12.8 

4.4 

Yes 

17.7  j 

5.0 

Marital  status 

Never  married 

13.4 

4.5 

Married,  spouse  present 

13.3  ; 

3.7 

Widowed,  divorced,  separated 

18.8 

4.5 

i 

lotal 

i   i 

13.6 

4.5 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date.    (N=25, 570,000) 
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males  not  yet  twenty  years  old  to  6  percent  for  those  in  their  twenties.  As 
indicated  in  Table  10.1,  black  females  are  most  likely  to  say  that  they  have 
encountered  sex  discrimination  (17  percent),  followed  by  Hispanic  and  white 
females  (13  percent)  and  then  by  black,  Hispanic,  and  white  males  (7,  5,  and 
4  percent,  respectively).    College  students  are  most  likely  to  cite  sex 
discrimination  as  an  employment  problem  (17  and  7  percent  for  females  and 
males,  respectively),  while  nigh  school  students  are  least  likely  to  do  so 
(11  and  4  percent  for  females  and  males,  respectively).    Nearly  18  percent 
of  female  participants  in  government  training  programs  and  almost  one  in 
five  women  who  have  been  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated  claim  to  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  sex  discrimination. 

Discrimination  by  race  or  nationality  was  felt  to  have  caused  employ- 
ment problems  by  almost  7  percent  of  youth  overall,  representing  about  21 
percent  of  blacks,  18  percent  of  Hispanics,  and  4  percent  of  whites  (Table 
10,4).    Perceptions  of  race  and  nationality  discrimination  increase  with 
age,  particularly  for  blacks:    among  those  aged  20-22  nearly  28  percent  of 
blacks  and  21  percent  of  Hispe.tics  cited  race  or  nationality  dlLc'-imi nation 
as  a  problem  in  getting  a  good  job.    Nearly  one  in  four  minority  high  school 
dropouts  claimed  to  have  bPcr.  adversely  affected  by  race  or  nationality 
discrimination.    For  L-acks,  chere  are  similar  high  perceptions  of  race  and 
nationality  discrimina  .-n  among  those  who  have  completed  high  school,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  no'-,  they  have  gone  on  to  college.    Among  Hispanics, 
by  contrast,  both  students  and  high  school  graduates  are  less  likely  than 
dropouts  to  cite  race  or  natior.ility  discrimination  as  a  problem.  Regional 
variation  in  these  percentages  was  negligible  for  blacks  and  whites  (i.e.. 
among  blacks  there  is  no  sense  of  great^  -  discrimination  ir  the  South); 
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Table  10.4   Percentage  of  Youth  Indicating  th  t  Race  or  Nationality  Dis- 
crimination Had  Caused  them  Difficulty  in  Getting  a  Good  Job, 
by  Race  and  Selected  Characteristics 


Characteristic 

Black 

:  Hispanic 

White 

Age 

i 

16-17 

14 

.9 

13.6 

2 

.2 

18-19 

1 

21 

.6 

17.3 

3 

.5 

20-22 

1 
i 

27 

.5 

21.1 

5 

.1 

Enrollment  status 

j 

High  school  Hmnout 

{ 

24 

.7 

24.0 

4 

.6 

High  school  ^nt 

! 

14 

.9 

13.4 

1 

.9 

College  stL  ' 

25 

.9 

17.6 

3 

.7 

Nonenrolled  ruyn  school  graduate 

1 

\ 

i 

26 

.6 

14.6 

5 

.2 

Region 

1 

Northeast 

» 

18 

24.0  ! 

3 

.1 

North  central 

1 

22 

•7  j 

23.0  i 

3 

.6 

South 

( 
I 

22 

•  0  ' 

9.8  { 

3 

.5 

West 

1 

20 

.5  i 

18.0  I 

4 

.8 

Total 

1 

21 

-  \ 

17.5  1 

3 

.7 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date.  (N=25,570,000) 
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while  among  Hispanics  between  one-fifth  and  one-fourth  of  the  respondents 
from  the  Northeast  and  North  Central  regions  reported  discrimination  compared 
to  fewer  than  10  percent  from  the  South,    Thus,  despite  substantial  efforts 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  labor  market  discrimination  based  on  race  or  nation- 
ality a  substantial  proportion  of  minority  youth  on  the  threshold  of  their 
adult  working  lives  feels  directly  affected  by  the  problem. 

With  regard  to  structural  barriers  to  employment,  lack  of  transporta- 
tion was  far  and  away  the  most  frequently  cited  problem,  mentioned  by  30 
percent  of  the  respondents.    As  indicated  in  Table  10,1,  minority  youth 
are  more  likely  to  indicate  that  lack  of  transportation  was  a  problem  in 
getting  a  good  job.    This  is  particularly  true  for  black  males,  43  percent 
of  whom  claimed  lack  of  transportation  as  a  barrier  to  employment.  The 
data  in  Table  10.5  demonstrate  that  transportation  problems  are  more  severe 
for  younger  youth  (35  percent),  high  school  dropouts  (43  percent),  and 
high  school  students  (33  percent).    In  addition,  38  percent  of  participants 
in  government  training  programs  cited  lack  of  transportation  as  an  employ- 
ment problem.    Finally,  transportation  difficulties  affect  lower-income 
youth  most  heavily:    39  percent  of  those  from  households  with  income  under 
ten  thousand  dollars  encountered  transportation  problems  compared  with  25 
percent  of  those  from  households  with  income  of  twenty-fiva  thousand 
dollars  or  more.    It  would  appear  that  amelioration  of  public  transporta- 
tion systems,  including  expansion  of  transportation  services  provided 
during  the  off-peak  hours  when  many  youth  are  available  for  work,  could 
serve  to  widen  the  geographic  scope  of  the  labor  market  as  oerceived  by 
youth  and  thereby  enhance  effective  employment  opportunities. 
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Table  10.5    Percentage  of  Youth  Indicating  that  Lack  of  Transportation  Had 
Caused  them  Difficulty  in  Getting  a  Good  Job,  by  Selected 
Characteristics 


Characteristic 

Percentage  i 

Age 

 i 

16-17 

34.8 

18-19 

ou.  1 

20-22 

25.7 

Enrollment  status 

High  school  dropout 

42.8 

High  school  student 

33.2 

Colleae  student 

Nonenrolled  high  school  graduate 

23.1 

Participant  in  government  training? 

i 

No 

28.6 

Yes 

37.6 

Family  income 

Less  than  $10,000 

38.7 

$10,000  -  24,999 

27.5 

$25,000  or  more 

24.9 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date.  (N=25,570,000) 
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Lack  of  experience  and  lack  of  education  were  volunteered  as  causes 
of  problems  in  getting  a  good  job  by  13  percent  and  6  percent  of  respon- 
dents, respectively.    Interestingly  enough,  older  youth  were  almost  three 
times  as  likely  to  cite  lack  of  experience  as  a  problem  than  their  younger 
(and  presumably  less-experienced)  counterparts.    This  may  well  reflect 
differences  between  the  two  groups  in  terms  of  the  types  of  jobs  sought: 
the  latter  group,  most  of  whom  are  still  enrolled  in  high  school,  may 
search  largely  for  part-time  jobs  in  the  service  sector  for  which  prior 
work  experience  is  not  necessary;  while  other  youth  respondents  are  more 
likely  to  be  looking  for  careers,  in  which  case  training  and/or  work  exper- 
ience in  the  field  in  question  would  be  much  more  important.^    In  any  case, 
enlargement  of  programs  aimed  at  directly  providing  youth  with  opportunities 
for  gaining  work  experience  and  adoption  of  a  special  youth  minimum  wage 
constitute  two  policy  options  aimed  at  providing  youth  with  more  work 
experience  or  work  experience  with  a  greater  training  component. 

Lack  of  education  was  cited  as  a  problem  in  getting  a  good  job  by 
about  6  percent  of  nonenrolled  high  school  graduates  and  fewer  than  2  per- 
cent of  those  enrolled  in  high  school  or  college,  while  over  20  percent 
of  school  dropouts  volunteered  that  their  lack  of  education  had  been  an 
impediment  to  labor  market  success.    This  percentage  increases  with  age, 
suggesting  that  as  the  experience  of  dropouts  in  the  labor  market  increases, 
the  constraining  effects  of  low  educational  attainment  become  more  readily 
evident.    Evidence  of  this  effect  is  also  suggested  by  the  fact  that  among 

2  '. 

While  7  percent  of  those  enrolled  in  high  school  report  an  experience 
problem,  nearly  one-fifth  of  high  school  graduates  report  such  a  problem. 
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the  older  respondents  (ages  19-22)  over  one-.fifth  of  those  who  have  begun 
but  not  completed  high  school  cite  lack  of  education  as  a  problem  while 
the  proportion  exceeds  one-fourth  for  those  who  have  dropped  out  prior  to 
reaching  high  school.    In  light  of  these  data  it  would  seem  desirable  to 
stress  counselling  of  prospective  school  dropouts  as  to  the  job  problems 
they  are  likely  to  face,  particularly  as  they  get  older. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  language  constitutes  an  important 
barrier  to  employment  for  a  significant  segment  of  the  Hispanic  youth. 
More  than  one  in  six  Hispanic  youth  cite  problems  with  English,  the  propor- 
tion exceeds  one-fifth  among  the  older  youth,  and  is  greater  than  one- 
third  among  Hispanic  high  school  dropouts. 

Finally,  we  may  note  that  perceptions  of  discrimination  and  barriers 
to  employment  generally  seem  to  be  related  to  family  income.  Specifically, 
youth  from  low-income  households  are  more  likely  to  see  themselves  as 
being  adversely  affected  by  the  bulk  of  the  problems  discussed  in  this 
chapter.    To  the  extent  that  these  perceptions  accurately  reflect  the  exper- 
iences of  low-income  youth  in  the  labor  market*  the  desirability  of  efforts 
aimed  at  reducing  discrimination  and  other  barriers  to  employment  as  a 
means  of  promoting  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  labor  market  is  under- 
scored. 
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CHAPTER  n 
WILLINGNESS  TO  WORK 


There  has  been  much  discussion  recently  that  ascribes  the  high  and 
increasing  rates  of  unemployment  among  black  and  other  minority  youth  to 
their  reluctance  to  accept  menial  employment J    To  test  this  hypothesis 
and  to  determine  more  generally  youth  willingness  to  work,  the  1979  NLS 
Survey  of  Youth  presented  seven  types  of  work  to  the  young  people  and 
asked  whether  they  would  be  willinq  to  accept  a  full -time  job  in  these 
occupations  at  $2.50,  $3.50,  and  $5.00  Der  hour.    Persons  who  were  enrolled 
in  school  were  asked  if  they  would  accept  such  full-tinv  jobs  if  offered 
during  the  following  sumrner. 

Minority^White  Differentials 

The  primary  finding  of  this  analysis  is  that  for  the  five  types  of 
jobs  which  are  often  available  to  youth  in  the  private  sector--washing 
dishes,  working  in  a  factory,  working  as  a  cleaning  person,  working  at  a 
check-out  counter  in  supermarket,  and  working  at  a  hamburger  place-- 
more  black  youth  were  willing  to  work  at  $2.50  an  hour,  and  fewer  black 
youth  would  not  work  at  $5.00  an  hour  than  was  true  of  either  Hispanic 
or  white  youth  (see  Table  11.1).  Further,  the  Hispanic  youth  were  more 
willing  to  work  in  these  jobs  at  $2.50  an  hour,  and  fewer  needed  a  wage 
above  $5.00  an  hour  to  induce  them  to  work  in  these  occupations  than  was 
true  of  the  white  young  people. 


^        ^See,  for  example,  Elijah  Anderson,  "Some  Obervation<;  of  Black 
.outh  Employment"  in  Youth  Employment  and  Public  Policy,  Bernard  E 
Anderson  and  Isabel  V.  Sawhill,  eds.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  forthcoming  1980. 
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Table  11.1    Willingness  to  Work,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


! 

!  Willingness  to  work 

;  Sex 

Race 

Total 

i  Fpmr)lp 

1     1  dliO  1  c 

Male 

R1  ark 

Hi  Q  n;^ ni  c 
n  1  o  |ja  M  1  v« 

nil  1  Uc 

Washing  dishes 

• 

Willing  to  work  at 
$2.50  per  hour 

21  2 

oo .  o 

1  O  .  D 

21 .0 

Willing  to  work  at 
$3.50  per  hour  but 
not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

19.1 

20.8 

23.3 

22.0 

19.2 

19.9 

Willing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour  but 
not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

21.4 

20.9 

19.3 

18.3 

21.7 

21.2 

Not  will ing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour 

38.3 

37.4 

23.6 

35.3 

40.5 

37.9 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

inn 

1  \j\J 

100 

Working  in  a  factory 

1 

Willing  to  work  at 
$2.50  per  hour 

17.7 

22.2 

! 
1 

32.4 

11.1 

17.6 

19.9 

Willing  to  work  at 

nop  hniip  Kilt 
. per    nuur  ouu 

not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

24.7 

25.4 

! 

31.5 

30.0 

23.5 

25.0 

Willing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour  but 
not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

24.0 

23.8 

19.2 

20.3 

25.0 

23.9 

Not  willing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour 

33.5 

28.6 

16.9  : 

) 

26.9 

33.9 

31.1 

i 

1     Total  percent 

1 

100 

100 

1  1 

:  100 

! 

■ 

1  . 

100 

100 

100 

Er|c 
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Table  11.1  (continued) 


Willingness  to  work 

1 

Sex 

Race 

1 

Total  i 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

Whi  te 

t 

Working  as  a  cleaning  person 

Willing  to  work  at 
$2.50  per  hour 

20.0 

19.7 

28.5 

20.7 

18.3 

1  Q  ft 
1  ^ .  o 

Willing  to  work  at 
$3.50  per  hour  but 
not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

17.8 

18.6 

22.3 

20.6 

17.3 

18.2 

Willing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour  but 
not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

22.6 

21.9 

21 .2 

18.8 

22.7 

CC  •  o 

Not  willing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour 

39  : 

39.9 

28.0 

40.0 

41.7 

7 

Total  percent 

TOO 

100 

ICO 

100 

100 

100 

Working  at  a  check-out 
counter  at  a  supermarket 

Willing  to  work  at 
$2.50  per  hour 

37.9 

29.0 

45.2 

36.4 

31.2 

Willing  to  work  at 
$3.50  per  hour  but 
not  at  $2.50  per  ho.r 

22.1 

28.5 

29.8 

25.6 

26.3 

Will  inn   '^n  i»m b   a  + 

Will  1  iiij  Lu  wurK  at 
$5.00  per  hour  but 
not  at  $3.50  per  hour' 

15.9 

18.4 

14.1 

15.3 

17.9 

17.2 

Not  willing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour 

15.8 

30.5 

12.2 

18.5 

25.4 

23.1 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

1 
1 

100 

100 

100 
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Table  11.1  (continued) 


Win ingness  to  work 

Sex 

Race 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Total 

Working  at  a  hamburger 
place 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Willing  to  work  at 
$2.50  per  hour 

32.7 

29.0 

44.3 

32.6 

i 

1  28.4 

1 

30.8 

Willing  to  v/ork  at 
$3.50  per  hour  but 
not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

22.0 

19.9 

25.3 

25.1 

19.9 

21 .0 

Willing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour  but 
not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

15.4 

16.4 

13.2 

13.6 

16.5 

15.9 

Not  willing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour 

30.0 

34.7 

17.2 

28.7 

35.2 

32.3 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Cleaning  up  neighborhoods 

Willing  to  work  at 
$2.50  per  hour 

20.7 

24.3 

22.8 

18.3 

22.8 

22.5 

Ivilling  to  work  at 
:;3.50  per  hour  but 
not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

18.3 

19.3 

21.1 

18.5 

18.4 

18.8 

i     Wil ]  ing  to  work  at 
$?  00  per  hour  but 
!     iijt  at  $3.50  per  hour 

20.4 

21.8 

22.7 

20.9 

20.8 

21.1 

Not  will ing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour 

40.6 

34.6 

33.5 

42.3 

37.9 

37.6 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

 1 

100 

100 

J. 

100  i 

» 
1 

100 

 r 
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Table  11.1  (continued) 


Willingness  to  work 

Sex 

Race 

Total 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Working  away  from  home  in 
a  national  forest  or  park 

Wi  1 1 i no  to  work  at 
$2.50  per  hour 

35.4 

40.4 

29.8 

29.6 

39.9 

37.9 

Wi  1 1 i no  to  work  at 
$3.50  per  hour  but 
not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

17.3 

18.4 

19.0 

16.7 

17.8 

17.9 

Wil ling  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour  but 
not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

16.3 

20.3 

20.9 

18.3 

17.9 

18.3 

Not  willing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour 

31.0 

20.9 

30.3 

35.4 

24.5 

26.0 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  (N=32,880,000) 
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Moreover,  these  differences  were  not  due  to  agef  educational  attain- 
ment, enrollment  status,  or  regional  differences  between  the  minority  and 
white  youth.  Regression  analysis  holding  these  factors  constant  found  a 
statistically  significant  greater  willingness  of  black  youth  to  take  all 
five  of  the  private  sector  jobs  at  each  wage  rate.  For  Hispanic  youth, 
the  results  were  somewhat  more  mixed  with  greater  willingness  to  take  the 
jobs  at  the  subminimum  wage,  but  usually  the  differences  were  not  statis- 
tically significant. 

The  implication  of  this  finding  is  extremely  important.    It  shows 
that  prior  research  which  has  relied  on  case  studies  and  anecdotal  in- 
formation has  mistakenly  blamed  black  youth  for  their  higher  unemployment 
2 

rates.     In  fact,  our  data  show  that  blacks  aremore  willing  to  accept 
jobs  at  given  wages  than  are  their  white  counterparts.    Thus,  unless  we 
apply  different  standards  about  the  types  of  work  that  black  and  white 
youth  ought  to  be  willing  to  take  at  a  particular  wage,  we  need  to  search 
for  other  causes  of  high  minority  unemployment,  e.g.,  discrimination,  geo- 
graphical distance  from  jobs,  etc. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  when  asked  about  the  two  types 
of  work  which  are  parts  of  the  federal  government  youth  emplo.yment  and 
training  programs--cleaning  up  neighborhoods,  which  is  one  of  the  major 
activities  of  the  Youth  Conservation  and  Community  Improvement  Projects, 
and  working  away  from  home  in  a  natural  forest  or  park,  which  is  an 
activity  in  the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps--somewhat  different  re- 
actions were  found.    Approximately  identical  percentages  of  blacks  and 


What  has  occurred  is  that  lackina  comparison  groups,  researchers 
have  concentrated  on  those  individuals  who  had  high  reservation  wages, 
and  the  information  gathered  about  these  persons  has  been  generalized. 
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whites  and  a  somewhat  smaller  percent  of  Hispanics  would  clean  ud 
neighborhoods  at  $2.50  per  hour,  althouah  fewer  blacks  than  whites  would 
not  take  it  when  offered  $5,00  an  hour.    (Hispanics,  however,  would  be 
more  reluctant  to  accept  this  work  at  $5.00  than  was  true  for  either 
blacks  or  whites.)    In  terms  of  going  to  national  parks  to  work  on  con- 
servation projects,  considerably  lower,  identical  proportions  of  blacks 
and  Hispanics  would  be  willing  to  take  such  work  at  $2.50  an  hour  than 
would  whites;  and  more  of  both  groups,  particularly  Hispanics,  would  have 
to  be  paid  over  $5.00  an  hour  to  attract  them  to  this  type  of  work. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  at  least  some  of  the  government  job  opportunities 
for  youth  appear  less  attractive  to  blacks  and  Hispanics  than  they  do 
to  whites. 

Sex  Stereotyping 

Some  sex  stereotyping  was  found  in  the  willinaness  of  the  youth  to 
take  various  jobs  (Table  11.1).  Somewhat  more  of  the  men  were  willing  to 
take  factory  jobs,  neighborhood  clean  up  jobs  and  the  work  in  the  parks 
than  were  v/omen,  at  each  of  the  wage  levels,  while  women  were  more  will- 
ing to  take  work  at  the  check-out  counter  and  in  a  hamburger  place  than 
were  the  men.    The  differences,  however,  were  not  overwhelming.  Even 
for  work  in  national  forests  or  parks,  where  the  largest  difference  was 
found,  only  31  percent  of  the  women  would  not  engage  in  this  work  if  they 
were  paid  $5.00  an  hour  as  compared  to  21  percent  of  the  men.    There  were 
no  differences  between  sexes  for  dishwashing  jobs  or  beina  a  cleaning  person. 

Family  Income  Differences 

One  might  expect  somewhat  greater  willingness  of  youth  from  lov  ^w,- 
come  families  to  take  employment  at  the  lower  wage  rates  (i.e.,  $2.50  or 
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$3.50  per  hour).    This  was  true  for  four  of  the  private  sector  types  of 
employment.    It  was  not  true,  however,  for  working  at  a  hamburger  place, 
cleaning  up  neighborhoods  or  working  in  national  forests  or  parks.  In 
these  cases,  it  would  appear  that  young  people  from  middle  income  families 
were  equally  or  more  willing  to  accept  the  jobs.    It  should  be  noted  in 
the  case  of  work  in  national  forests  or  parks,  the  most  attractive  job  for 
youth  from  high  income  families,  that  37  percent  of  young  people  from 
families  with  incomes  exceeding  $40,000  a  year  would  take  these  jobs  at 
$2.50  an  hour,  and  only  27  percent  would  not  take  them  if  offered  $5.00 
an  hour. 

Differences  by  Employment  Status 

In  all  seven  job  categories,  unemployed  youth,  16-21,  were  more  will- 
ing to  work  at  $2.50  an  hour  than  youth  classified  as  out  of  the  labor 
force  (OLF).    The  latter  were,  in  turn,  more  willing  to  work  at  $2.50  an 
hour  than  currently  employed  youth.    In  six  of  the  seven  job  categories, 
a  larger  percentage  of  unemployed  youth  were  willing  to  work  at  $5.00  an 
hour  than  OLF  youth,  and  more  OLF  youth  were  willing  to  work  than  employed 
youth.    The  one  exception  was  working  away  from  home  in  a  national  forest 
or  park:    here  a  greater  percentage  of  employed  youth  were  willing  to 
work  at  $5.00  an  hour  than  those  OLF  (Table  11.2). 

Most  attractive  (as  shown  by  the  willingness  to  accept  the  jobs  at 
$3.50  per  hour)  to  the  unemployed--and  indeed  to  all  youth--were  jobs  at 
a  check-out  counter  in  a  supermarket  (72  percent).    Working  at  a  hamburger 
jiace  (65  percent)  and  in  a  national  park  (62  percent)  were  the  next 
most  popular  choices  for  those  seeking  work.    Among  the  employed  the  same 
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Table  11.2   Willingness  to  Work,  by  Employment  Status 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Willingness  to  work 

Emp 

oyment  status 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Out  of 
labor  force 

Total 

Washing  dishes 

1     Willing  to  work  at 
:     $2.50  per  hour 

9.0 

28.4 

22.0 

15.4 

Willing  to  work  at 
[     $3.50  per  hour  but  not 
at  $2.50  per  hour 

17.9 

27.9 

20.3 

20.0 

Willing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour  but 
not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

22.8 

20.6 

22.3 

22.4 

Not  willing  to  work 
at  $5.00  per  hour 

50.3 

23.1 

35.4 

42.2 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Working  in  a  factory 

Willing  to  work  at 
$2.50  per  hour 

9.3 

28.5 

22.1 

15.6 

Willing  to  work  at 
$3. 50  per  hour  but 
not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

24.9 

30.8 

25.9 

26.0 

Willing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour  but 
not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

26.9 

23.4 

21.8 

24.9 

Not  wil 1 ing  to  work 
at  $5.00  per  hour 

39.0 

1 

17.3  ! 

1 

30.1  j 

33.4 

Total  percent 

100 

100  1 

i 

100  : 

 L 

100 

ERIC 
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Table  11.2  (continued) 


Willingness  to  work 

Employment  status 

Employed 

Unempl oyed 

Out  of 
labor  force 

Total 

Working  at  a  hamburger 
place 

Willing  to  work  at 
$2.50  per  hour 

14.6 

35.9 

30.3 

22.1 

Willing  to  work  at 
$3.50  per  hour  but 
not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

20.0 

29.2 

21.8 

21.8 

Willing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour  but 
not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

19.8 

14.5 

16.6 

18.1 

Not  will ing  to  work 
at  $5.00  per  hour 

45.5 

20.4 

31.3 

38.0 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Cleaning  up  neighborhoods 

Willing  to  work  at 
$2.50  per  hour 

14.2 

27  6 

23.6 

18.8 

Willing  to  work  at 
$3.50  per  hour  but 
not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

17.2 

23.3 

19.8 

18.8 

Willing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour  but 
not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

22.3 

23.2 

20.6 

21.9 

Not  willing  to  work 
at  $5.00  per  hour 

46.4 

25.8 

36.0 

40.6 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

t 

1 

100 

ERIC 
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Table  11.2  (continued) 


Willingness  to  work 

Em 

ployment  status 

 r 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Out  of 
idDur  Torcc 

Total  1 

Working  as  a  cleaning 
person 

Wining  to  work  at 
$2.50  per  hour 

10.3 

27.0 

19.9 

15.4 

Wining  to  work  at 
$3.50  per  hour  but 
not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

15.5 

23.6 

19.3 

17.7 

Wining  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour  but 
not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

23.5 

22.8 

22.0 

23.0 

Not  wining  to  work 
at  $5.00  per  hour 

50.7 

26.6 

38.7 

43.9 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

1  nn 

100 

Working  at  a  check-out 
counter  at  a  supermarket 

Wining  to  work  at 
$2.50  per  hour 

18.7 

42.1 

34.3 

26.4 

Wining  to  work  at 
$3.50  per  hour  but 
not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

28.3 

30.3 

26.2 

28.0 

Wining  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour  but 
not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

21.0 

15.0 

17.5 

19.2 

Not  wining  to  work 
at  $5.00  per  hour 

32.0 

12.5 

22.0 

26.4 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ERIC 


Table  11.2  (continued) 


Willingness  to  ^'ork 

Employment  status 

 f 

Empl  oyed 

Unemployed 

Out  of 
labor  force 

Total 

Working  away  from  home  in 
a  national  forest  or  park 

Wil 1 ing  to  work  at 
$2.50  per  hour 

30.8 

41.8 

39.5 

34.8 

Wil 1 ing  to  work  at 
$3.50  per  hour  but 
not  at  $2.50  pe.'  hour 

21.6 

20.6 

15.2 

19.6 

Willing  to  work  at 
$5.00  per  hour  but 
not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

20.9 

18.4 

15.4 

19.0 

Not  wil ling  to  work 
at  $5.00  per  hour 

26.7 

19.3 

29.9 

26.6 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-21  on  date  of  interview.    (N=24, 570,000) 
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three  jobs  were  preferred,  but  the  order  was  slightly  different:  52 
percent  would  work  in  a  park,  47  percent  at  a  supermarket  counter,  and  35 
percent  at  a  hamburger  place.    Finally,  for  those  out  of  the  labor  Force, 
the  order  was  check-out  counter  in  a  supermarket  (61  percent),  in  a  national 
forest  or  park  (55  percent),  and  at  a  hamburger  place  (52  percent). 

Enrollment  Status  Differences 

Predictably,  the  percentages  of  youth  enrolled  in  college  and  of  high 
school  graduates  not  enrolled  in  regular  school  willing  to  accept  the 
various  jobs  at  $2.50  an  hour  were  generally  much  lower  than  those  of 
high  school  students  and  high  school  dropouts.    Only  for  the  job  working 
away  from  home  in  a  national  forest  or  park  did  the  dichotomy  blur  some- 
what.   For  that  job  the  proportions  were  31  percent  for  high  school  drop- 
outs, 48  percent  for  youth  enrolled  in  high  school,  31  percent  for  youth 
enrolled  in  college,  and  24  percent  for  high  school  graduates  not  enrolled 
in  regular  school . 

As  could  be  expected,  youth  enrolled  in  high  school  were  consistently 
more  willing  than  high  school  dropouts  to  accept  the  various  jobs  at  $2.50 
an  hour.    Among  youth  enrolled  in  high  school,  three  jobs  were  very  popular 
at  this  wage:    working  at  a  check-out  counter  in  a  supermarket  (49  percent), 
working  away  from  home  in  a  national  forest  or  park  (48  percent),  and 
v^orking  at  a  hamburger  place  (48  percent). 

The  percentage  of  youth  not  willing  to  accept  the  various  jobs  at 
$5.00  an  hour  rose  consistently  in  the  following  order  by  enrollment  status: 

1 .  high  school  students 

2.  high  school  dropouts 

3.  college  students 

4.  nonenrolled  high  school  graduates 
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The  sole  exception  was  factory  work,  for  which  a  slightly  greater  per- 
centage of  youth  enrolled  in  high  school  was  unwilling  to  work  for  $5.00 
an  hour  than  of  high  school  dropouts  (22  percent  and  20  percent,  respec- 
tively). 

Youth  Willingness  to  Work  at  Subminimum  Wages 

An  interesting  policy  implication  of  these  data  is  that  large 
proportions  of  youth  would  be  willing  to  accept  jobs  at  amounts  below 
the  minimupi  wage.    The  offer  of  work  at  $2.50  an  hour  was  approximately 
86  percent  of  the  minimum  wage  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  yet  21  per- 
cent of  the  youth  would  be  willing  to  wash  dishes,  20  percent  would  be 
willing  to  work  at  this  wage  in  a  factory,  20  percent  would  work  as  a 
cleaning  person,  33  percent  would  work  at  a  check-out  counter  in  a  super- 
market, 23  percent  would  clean  up  their  neighborhoods,  31  percent  would 
work  at  a  hamburger  place,  and  38  percent  would  work  away  from  home  in  a 
national  forest  or  park.    As  one  would  expect,  the  willingness  to  accept 
subminimum  wages  was  inversely  related  to  age  (see  Table  11.3).  Thus, 
among  14  and  15  year  olds,  the  proportions  were  42  percent,  37  percent, 
37  percent,  61  percent,  38  oercent,  64  percent,  and  51  percent,  respec- 
tively, for  washing  dishes,  working  in  a  factory,  being  a  cleaning  person, 
working  at  a  check-out  counter,  cleaning  up  neighborhoods,  working  at  a 
hamburger  place,  and  working  away  from  home  in  a  national  forest  or  park. 
For  18  and  19  year  olds,  the  percentages  had  declined  to  13  percent,  13 
percent,  13  percent,  21  percent,  17  percent,  16  percent,  and  33  percent, 
respectively,  for  these  types  of  work.    Still,  even  for  the  latter  group, 
there  are  over  one  million  persons  who  say  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
take  each  of  these  seven  jobs  at  a  wage  approximately  one-seventh  below 
the  minimum  wage. 
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Table  11.3   Willingness  to  Work,  by  Age 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Willingness  to  work 

Age 

Total  ' 

14-15 

[  16-17 

18-19 

1  20-22 

wasm ng  ai  snes 

i 

1 

t 
1 

wi  1  1  ing  LU  worK  at  4)t.DU  per 

hour 

42.1 

24.2 

12.9 

8.6 

I 

^  1  .  u 

wi  1  ling  to  worK  at  po.du  per 
but  not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

hour 

on  o 

07  O 
LI 

1  o  n 

18.9 

! 

1  o  o 
1  0.0 

19.9 

wi  1  nng  to  worK  at  4)b.uu  per 
but  not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

hour 

1  /  .0 

0 1  O 

o  o  n 

OA  n 

21 .2 

NOt  WI  1  nng  to  worK  at  jo.uu 
hour 

per 

in  1 
19.1 

oc  o 

A  A  O 

44.3 

C7  O 

37.9 

1  Ota  1  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

v\iurN  1  iiy  in  a  TdLtury 

1^  1  1  1  1  liy    Lu  WUrN   at  ^c.mD\J  per 

hou  r 

36.9 

23.6 

13.3 

9.1 

19  9 

ivi  1  nng  to  worK  at  ^o.ou  per 
but  not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

hour 

b 

01  n 
0  1  .U 

07  A 

1  Q  Q 
1  O.O 

25.0 

Willing  to  worK  at  4)3. uu  per 
but  not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

hour 

on  f\ 

00  Q 
LL,0 

07  A 

OA  Q 

23.9 

liOt  WI  1  1  ing  to  worK  at  4>t}.uu 
hour 

per 

1 Q  a 

1  y  .0 

00  a 

01  o 

o  1 .  y 

A"?  0 
4/  .  0 

31.1 

1  Ota  1  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Working  as  a  cleaning  person 

Willing  to  work  at  $2.50  per 

hour 

37.0 

23.7 

12.8 

8.9 

19.8 

Willing  to  work  at  $3.50  per 
but  not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

hour 

21.2 

22.5 

17.3 

12.6 

18.2 

Willing  to  work  at  $5.00  per 
but  not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

hour 

21.2 

22.7 

24.1 

21.0 

22.3 

Not  willing  to  work  at  $5.00 
hour 

per 

20.6 

31.1 

45.8  ; 

1 

57.5  ! 

1 

39.7 

Total  percent 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100  1 

i 

100 
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Table  11.3  (continued) 


Willingness  to  work 

Aqe 

1  f 

i  14-15 

■  16- 

•17 

18- 

19 

: 20-22 

■j  Total 

Working  at  a  check-out  counter 
in  a  supermarket 

I 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 
i 

1  \ 
! 

i 

1 
j 

Willing  to  work  at  $2.50  per 

hour 

j  61.0 

42. 

0 

21 . 

3 

I 

1  14.5 

1  33.4 

i 

Willing  to  work  at  $3.50  per 
but  not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

hour 

1 
I 

21.4 

31. 

6 

30. 

0 

22.0 

i 

!  26.3 

i 

Willing  to  work  at  $5.00  per 
but  not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

hour 

9.5 

14. 

2 

21 . 

3 

22.4 

1 
I 

!  17.2 

Not  willing  to  work  at  $5.00 
hour 

per 

8.1 

12. 

2 

27. 

4 

41.2 

:  23.1 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

■  100 

Working  at  a  hamburger  place 

Willing  to  work  at  $2.50  per 

hour 

63.9 

38. 

0 

16. 

2 

11.1 

;  30.8 

Willing  to  work  at  $3.50  per 
but  not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

hour 

19.5 

27. 

3 

22. 

3 

15.2 

20.9 

Willing  to  work  at  $5.00  per 
but  not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

hour 

8.5 

14. 

7 

20. 

6 

18.6 

15.9 

Not  willing  to  work  at  $5.00 
hour 

per 

8.1 

20. 

0 

41 . 

0 

55.2 

32.3 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Cleaning  up  neighborhoods 

Willing  to  work  at  $2.50  per 

hour 

37.6 

27. 

3 

16. 

5 

11.5 

22.5 

Willing  to  work  at  $3.50  per 
but  not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

hour 

19.6 

23. 

8 

18. 

0 

14.4 

18.8 

Willing  to  work  at  $5.00  per 
but  not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

hour 

19.5 

20. 

8 

23. 

6 

20.3 

21.1 

Not  willing  to  work  at  $5.00 
hour 

per 

23.2 

28. 

0 

41. 

9 

53.8 

37.6 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Table  11 .3  (continued) 


Willingness  to  work 

Aq 

e 

 f 

Total 

14-15 

16-17" 

18-19 

!  20-22 

Working  away  from  home  in  a 
national  forest  or  park 

Willing  to  work  at  $2.50  per 

hour 

51.0 

46.4 

32.7 

37.9 

Willing  to  work  at  $3.50  per 
but  not  at  $2.50  per  hour 

hour 

1  Q  9 

17"? 
1  /  .o 

17  0 

Willing  to  work  at  $5.00  per 
but  not  at  $3.50  per  hour 

hour 

15.0 

15.9 

18.6 

22.9 

18.3 

Not  willing  to  work  at  $5.00 
hour 

per 

21.7 

18.6 

26.7 

35.6 

26.0 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  (N=32,ba0,000) 
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CHAPTER  12 
HEALTH  STATUS  OF  YOUTH 


Persons  not  employed  during  the  survey  week  were  asked  if  health  pre- 
vented employment.    Furthermore,  employed  youth  and  youth  not  prevented  by 
health  from  working  were  asked  if  health  limited  the  kind  or  amount  of 
work  they  could  perform.    A  youth  responding  positively  to  any  of  these 
health-work  related  inquiries  was  noted  as  having  a  health  disability. 
Overall,  6  percent  of  the  civilian  youth  sample  reported  that  a  health 
condition  either  prevented,  restricted,  or  limited  the  type  or  amount  of 
work  they  could  do.    Among  youth  who  did  not  have  a  job  during  the  survey 
week,  approximately  3  percent  of  the  sample  stated  that  a  health  condition 
prevented  them  from  working.    Among  youth  not  prevented  from  working  by 
health  reasons  and  employed  youth,  4  percent  responded  that  they  were 
limited  because  of  health  in  the  kind  of  work  they  could  perform.  Further, 
3  percent  of  the  youth  said  they  were  limited  by  health  in  the  amount  of 
work  they  could  perform. 

Not  surprisingly,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  youth  are  affected 
by  poor  health  because  younger  populations  are  generally  not  likely  to  have 
health  problems.    However,  in  analyzing  the  impact  of  health  status  on 
employment  by  certain  characteristics  such  as  marital  status,  age,  and  sex 
some  differences  were  noted.    In  particular,  a  clear  association  between 
age  and  the  presence  of  a  health  limitation  was  apparent. 

Prevents  Employment 

Youth  without  jobs  were  asked  if  the  presence  of  a  health  condition 
would  prevent  them  from  taking  employment.    Column  1  of  Table  12.1  presents 
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Table  12.1    Incidence  of  Health  Restrictions,  by  Selected  Characteristics 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Characteristic 

Health 

prevents 

work° 

Health 
1 imits 
kind,  of 
work 

Health 

1 imits 

amount  u 

—£  1  b 

of  work 

Health  prevents,! 
limits  kind  or^  \ 
amount  of  work 

Total 

3.1 

4.1 

2.7 

6.2 

Age 

14-15 

1.7 

3.2 

2.3 

5.2 

16-17 

2.3 

3.6 

2.2 

5.3 

TO  in 

lo-19 

4.7 

4.1 

2.8 

6.6 

on  oo 

5.4 

5.3 

3.4 

7.5 

Enrollment  status 

High  school  dropout 

6.9 

6.4 

5.0 

10.7 

High  school  student 

1  .8 

3.1 

2.0 

4.9 

College  student 

2.1 

2.8 

1.6 

4.4 

Nonenrolled  high 

school  graduate 

7.5 

5.8 

3.6 

7.8 

Race 

dI  ack 

2.9 

3.7 

2.7 

6.2 

Hispanic 

2.6 

3.2 

2.1 

5.2 

Vill  1  LC 

7 

Sex 

Female 

3.7 

4.9 

3.5 

7.6 

Male 

2.4 

3.2 

2.0 

4.8 

Marital  status 

Never  married 

2.4 

3.6 

2.3 

5.3 

Married 

10.8 

8.3 

6.4 

13.5 

Widowed,  divorced, 

1 

separated 

9.4 

8.7  ! 

i 

5.8 

15.1 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-22  on  interview  date  who  were  not  employed  in 
week  preceding  interview.    (N=l 6,300,000) 

'^UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-22  on  interview  date  who  were  not  prevented 
from  working  by  health.  (N=32,380,000) 

^UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-22  on  interview  date.    (N=32  P^^OOO) 
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the  incidence  of  this  health  restriction  by  selected  characteristics.  Among 
youth  age  14-15,  less  than  2  percent  of  those  not  working  noted  health  as 
an  employment  barrier.    At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  about  5  percent  of 
youth  age  20-22  reported  that  health  prevented  them  from  taking  employment. 
In  addition,  approximately  4  percent  of  the  females  without  jobs,  as  compared 
to  2  percent  of  the  male?,  noted  that  a  health  problem  prevented  employment. 
There  was  no  difference  by  race  among  those  who  said  health  kept  them  from 
working. 

Two  other  major  characteristics  associated  with  a  higher  percentage 
of  persons  prevented  from  taking  employment  because  of  health  reasons  were 
school  enrollment  status  and  marital  status.    For  example,  7  percent  of 
the  high  school  dropouts,  in  comparison  to  only  2  percent  of  those  currently 
enrolled  in  high  school,  reported  that  the  presence  of  a  health  condition 
prevented  employment.    Among  high  school  graduates'not  enrolled  in  college, 
8  percent  reported  a  health  problem.    This  group  is  also  older,  and  age 
was  associated  with  a  higher  incidence  of  health  restrictions.    Two  percent 
of  those  who  had  never  been  married  reported  that  a  health  condition  pre- 
vented employment.    In  comparison,  those  who  were  married  with  a  spouse 
present  incf^jded  the  highest  proportion  of  persons  reporting  a  health  dis- 
ability, 11  percent.    Among  those  who  were  widowed,  separated,  or  divorced, 
the  reported  incidence  of  health  problems  preventing  employment  was  9 
percent.    Once  more  the  interaction  of  age  and  marital  status  appears  to 
influence  the  high  percpntage  of  nonsingle  persons  with  health  problems. 

Restricts  Type  of  Work 

Those  youth  not  prevented  from  working  because  of  health  reasons  or 
who  were  employed  were  asked  if  health  would  possibly  restrict  the  type  of 
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work  they  could  perform.    Column  2  of  Table  12.1  presents  the  incidence  of 
this  health  restriction  by  selected  characteristics.    For  the  most  part, 
the  health  status  which  limited  the  kind  or  type  of  work  was  associated 
with  characteristics  similar  to  those  which  prevented  employment.  For 
example,  more  older  youth  were  restricted  in  the  type  or  kind  of  work  they 
could  do.    Among  those  age  20-22,- about  5  percent  noted  that  health  re- 
stricted the  type  of  work  they  could  perform  in  comparison  to  only  3 
percent  of  the  14  and  15  year  olds. 

Among  the  high  school  dropouts  a  higher  percentage  was  restricted  in 
type  of  work:    6  percent  versus  3  percent  for  youth  enrolled  in  high  school. 
Females  had  a  slightly  higher  percentage  reporting  a  job  type  restriction 
because  of  health  as  compared  to  males,  5  versus  3  percent.    In  terms  of 
marital  status,  about  8  percent  of  married  youth,  spouse  present,  noted  a 
job  type  restriction  because  of  health  in  comparison  to  4  percent  of  youth 
who  had  never  been  married.    Among  youth  who  were  divorced,  separated  or 
widowed,  the  rate  was  9  percent. 

Limits  Amount  of  Work 

Youth    not  prevented  from  taking  employment  because  of  health  were  also 
asked  if  health  limited  the  amount  of  work  they  could  perform.    Column  3 
of  Table  12.1  presents  the  incidence  of  this  health  restriction  by  selected 
characteristics.    The  proportion  of  youth  with  this  type  of  limitation  did 
not  vary  substantially  by  race  or  sex.    It  did  increase  with  age.  Since 
age  influences  the  presence  of  health  disabilities,  the  finding  of  a  higher 
level  of  disabilities  reported  among  married  persons  continues.  For 
example,  youth   who  were  married  with  spouse  present  reported  a  higher 
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disability  rate  than  those  who  were  never  married:    6  percent  for  married 
youth  versus  2  percent  for  never-married  youth.    Likewise,  5  percent  of  the 
older  high  school  dropouts  reported  that  they  were  limited  in  the  amount 
of  work  they  could  perform  in  comparison  to  2  percent  of  the  younger  high 
school  enrolled  youth.    Among  high  school  graduates  not  enrolled  in  college, 
about  4  percent  reported  a  health  disability  which  reduced  work  effort. 

Medical  Consultation 

Among  youth  who  reported  that  health  either  prevented  employment  or 
restricted  the  type  or  amount  of  work  performed,  95  percent  stated  that  they 
had  consulted  a  physician  about  their  health  condition.    Table  12.2  presents 
the  proportion  who  obtained  medical  consultation.    Males  and  females  appeared 
to  have  consulted  a  physician  in  about  the  same  proportion.    However,  there 
were  some  differences  by  race;  96  percent  of  whites  and  93  percent  of 
Hispanics  but  only  90  percent  of  black  youth  had  sought  medical  consultation. 
As  for  the  other  characteristics  noted  in  Table  12.2,  it  appears  that  the 
older  youth,  college  enrolled  students,  and  those  married  have  a  slightly 
nigher  incidence  of  medical  consultation.    However,  with  the  exception  of 
race,  most  of  these  differences  in  medical  consultation  were  slight. 

Nature  of  Health  Problem 

Youth  who  had  sought  medical  assistance  were  asked  to  list  the  medical 
condition  by  type.    These  conditions  were  categorized  into  three  broad 
categories:    accident/injuries,  pregnancies  and  all  other  medical  problems. 
Table  12.3  presents  the  distribution  of  medical  conditions.    Of  the  overall 
health  problems  noted,  24  percent  resulted  from  accidents  or  injuries.  An 
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Table  12.2    Percentage  of  Youth  with  Health  Limitations  Who  Sought  Medical 
Consultation,  by  Selected  Characteristics 


Characteristic 

'  1 

Had  medical  consultation  i 

1 

Overal 1 

 1 

1 

94.6 

i 

Age 

1 

14-15 

92.8 

16-17 

93.6 

18-19 

92.5 

20-22 

97.9 

Enrollment  status 

High  school  dropout 

93.4 

High  school  student 

94.2 

College  student 

97.0 

Nonenrolled  high  school  graduate 

95.1 

Race 

Black 

89.7 

Hispanic 

92.6 

White 

95.5 

Sex 

Female 

95.0 

Male 

94.0 

Marital  status 

Never  married 

94.0 

Married 

96.1 

Widowed,  divorced,  separated 

* 

*Insuff icient  number  of  sample  cases. 


UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-22  on  interview  date  who  reported  a  health 
limitation.  (N=2,050,000) 
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Table  12.3   Type  of  Medical  Condition 

(Percentage  distribution) 


Type  of  medical  condition 

Percent 

Accident/ injury 

23.9 

Pregnancy^ 

17.3 

Other'' 

58.7 

Total  percent 

100 

^Pregnancy  includes  deliveries. 

Other  medical  conditions  are  all  conditions  which  are  not  accident/ 
injury  or  pregnancy  related. 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-22  on  interview  date  who  reported  a  health 
limitation.  (N=2,050,000) 
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additional  17  percent  of  the  medical  conditions  listed  concerned  pregnancy. 
In  other  words,  41  percent  of  the  health  disabilities  can  be  partially 
reduced  or  prevented.    The  remaining  health  disabilities  consisted  of  a 
much  broader  range  of  medical  problems  and  will  be  examined  in  later 
reports . 


CHAPTER  13 
ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL 


Teenagers'  experiences  in  school  may  be  prophetic.    Those  who  find 
school  challenging  and  satisfying  may  be  more  inclined  to  continue  their 
education  beyond  high  school.    Those  who  find  school  boring  and  uninterest- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  more  inclined  to  drop  out  of  school  or  never 
go  on  to  college.    Thus  teenagers'  attitudes  towards  school  may  indicate,  at  a 
relatively  early  age,  how  much  schooling  they  are  likely  to  get  and,  conse- 
quently, h^w  successful  they  will  be  in  the  labor  market.    In  addition, 
attitudes  may  reflect  how  v^ell  students  are  doing  in  school;  recently  there 
have  been  numerous  accounts  of  long-range  declines  in  students'  test  scores, 
which  may  indicate  that  students  are  becoming  increasingly  dissatisfied  with 
school . 

Responients  enrolled  in  grades  1  through  12  were  asked  a  series  of 
questions  abou.  their  experiences  in  school.    They  were  also  asked  how  satis- 
fiec  they  were  with  school.    We  have  examined  the  responses  to  theie  ques- 
tions, noting  overall  attitudes  and  variations  among  different  groups  in  the 
population. 

In  general,  students  expres3v2d  positive  attitudes  towe  ^d  school  (Taole 
(13.1).    The  vast  majority  felt  that  their  school  offered     good  social  envi  on 
ment.    Most  students  also  felt  that  their  teachers  were  competent  and  help- 
ful.   Students  generally  thought  that  school  offered  them  a  good  opportunity 
to  think,  learn,  and  receive  good  counseling.    Yet,  at  the  same  tune,  half 
of  the  students  felt  that  their  classes  were  boring,  a  quarter  chought  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  discipline  or  control,  and  over  one-tenth  felt  that  school 
was  unsafe. 
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Table  13.1    Attitudes  toward  School,  by  Sex  and  Race 


'  Sex 

Race 

Total 

Attitudes  toward  school^ 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

It's  easy  to  make  friends 
at  this  school . 

92.8 

95.6 

90.0 

90.5 

95.4 

94.3 

Most  of  the  teachers  are 
willing  to  help  with  per- 
sonal problems. 

78.1 

80.5 

79.2 

78.3 

79.4 

i 

79.4  1 

Most  of  my  classes  are 
boring. 

52.7 

52.5 

A6.8 

50.5 

53.8 

1 
1 

52.5  ; 

I  don't  feel  safe  at  this 
school . 

13.6 

9.2 

16.9 

16.9 

9.8 

i 

11.3  i 

Most  of  my  teachers  really 
know  their  subjects  well. 

89.6 

92.2 

88.1 

87.2 

91.9 

91.0 

You  can  get  away  with  al- 
most anything  at  this 
school . 

24.8 

; 

1 

24.9  ; 

15.5 

21.3 

27.0 

1 

24.8  ! 

My  school  work  requires  me 
to  think  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

86.2 

82.3  '] 

1 

92.2 

87.3 

82.4 

i 

t 

1 

84.1 

At  this  school,  a  person 
has  the  freedom  to  learn 
what  interests  him  or  her. 

86.6 

1 

87.6 

85.5 

83.5 

87.6 

87.1 

This  school  offers  good 
job  counseling. 

1 

78.5 

79.2  : 

1 

75.4 

79.9 

79.4 

78.9  ; 

1 

ERIC 


^Percent  v/ho  felt  the  statement  was  somewhat  or  very  true. 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1  ,  1979,  who  v/ere  enrolled  in 
grades  5-";2.  (N=16,270,000) 
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These  attitudes  varied  by  sex  and  race  groups,  although  not  greatly. 
A  larger  proportion  of  males  than  females,  and  whites  more  than  blacks  and 
Hispanics  felt  that  it  was  easy  to  make  friends  at  their  schools.  Whites 
were  more  likely  to  feel  that  the  "  classes  are  boring.    A  larger  percentage 
of  women  and  minorities  felt  that  u.ieir  schools  were  unsafe.    Also,  more 
whites  than  other  groups  felt  that  "they  can  get  away  with  almost  anything" 
at  their  schools.    Finally,  whites  appeared  less  challenged  by  school  work 
than  other  race  groups. 

There  were  also  some  variations  in  attitudes  by  region,  highest  grade 
completed  and  health  (Table  13.2),  although  again  the  variations  were  slight. 
Finally,  students  were  asked  how  satisfied  they  were  with  their  schools 
(Table  13.3).    The  responses  indicate  that  students  are  largely  satisfied 
(87  percent  were  either  somewhat  or  very  satisfied),  with  only  slight  varia- 
tions among  sex  and  race  groups.    A  larger  proportion  of  blacks  and  women 
were  very  dissatisfied  with  school  compared  to  other  race  and  sex  groups,  but 
the  proportions  remained  small. 

In  summary,  students  generally  felt  that  their  schools  offered  good 
opportunities,  both  socially  and  academically.    These  attitudes  were  very 
consistent  among  persons  of  different  sex,  race,  region,  level  in  school, 
and  health.    Students  were  also  quite  satisfied  with  their  schools. 

At  this  point  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  policy  implications  from 
these  responses.    What  remains  to  be  seen  in  subsequent  years  is  whether 
students  who  show  negative  jittitudes  tov;ard  school  or  /ho  are  dissatisfied 
have  a  higher  tendency  to  drop  out  or  to  discontinue  their  education  beyond 
high  school . 
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Table  13.2   Attitudes  toward  School,  by  Region,  Grade  Attending,  and  Health 


1 

Attitudes  toward 
school^ 

Region 

Grade 

Heal 

th 

North- 
east i 

North 
central 

oou  tn 

wes  t 

t;  Q 
D-y 

in  19 

Good 

Poor 

It's  easy  to  make 
rn cnQS  at  Lm 5 
school . 

 1 

93.8 

94.5 

95.4 

92.5 

93.0 

94.8 

94.5 

88.9 

1 

nosL  or  tne  Lcacners 
1  are  vnlling  to  help 
'  with  personal 
!  problems. 

PI  7 
o  1  •  / 

/  y  •  D 

7*^  n 

/  0 .  u 

pn  n 
ou .  u 

7P  7 

79.5 

75.7 

'  Most  of  my  classes 
are  boring. 

56.2 

52.5 

49.7 

54.3 

53.5 

52.1 

52.7 

50.1 

;  I  don*t  feel  safe 
at  tn  1  s  scnoo  1 . 

12.0 

9.4 

i 

11.9 

'  13.4 

i  14.3 

9.6 

15  8 

i  Most  of  my  teachers 
'  real 1y  know  their 
;  subjects  well . 

on  Q 
yu  .o 

I 

I 

'    01  A 

j  y  1 . 

y  1  •  U 

on  9 

i 

1 
1 

1  y  1  .  o 

on  7 
yu .  / 

91.1 

87.9  1 

I  You  can  get  away 
■  with  almost  any- 
^  thing  at  this 
'  school . 

25.8 

i 

'  26.2 

21.2 

28.7 

1 
1 

\  18.0 

27.9 

i 
1 

I 
f 

;  24.8 

25.4  ' 

j  ny  scnool  worK  re- 
:  quires  me  to  think 

to  the  best  of  my 

abil  ity. 

83.5 

} 
1 

:  83.3 

■ 

87.2 

• 

81.1 

88.6 

81.9 

1 
I 

.  84.1 

i 

86.6 

At  this  school ,  a 
person  has  the 
freedom  to  learn 
what  interests 
him  or  her. 

86.4 

: 

! 

J 

i 

88.7 

87.1 

85.0 

i 

82.3 

89.4 

87.2 

84.8 

This  school  offers 
good  job  counsel ing. 

75.0 

82.6 

1 

79.0 

77.6 

76.3 

80.2 

'  79.1 

i 

75.0 

^Percent  who  felt  the  statement  was  somewhat  or  very  true. 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  who  were  enrolled  in 
grades  5-12.  (N=16,270,000) 
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Table  13.3   Satisfaction  with  School,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


oatistaction  witn  scnooi 

Sex 

Race 

1  U  Ld  1 

Female 

Mal2 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Very  satisfied 

41.2 

40.1 

38.2 

41.2 

41.0 

40.6 

Somewhat  satisfied 

45.5 

47.9 

47.5 

45.8 

46.6 

46.7 

Somewhat  dissatisfied 

9.5 

9.3 

9.1 

9.0 

9.5 

9.4 

Very  dissatisfied 

3.8 

2.8 

5.2 

4.1 

2.8 

3.3 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  who  were  enrol 
grades  5-12.  {N=16,270,000) 
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CHAPTER  14 

EDUCATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  AND  EXPECTATIONS 

Schooling  is  an  important  determinant  of  labor  market  suclss.  Thus 
individuals'  educational  aspirations  and  expectations  may  be  icative 
of  their  chances  for  future  labor  market  opportunities.    Respondents  v/ere 
asked  to  indicate:    (1)  the  amount  of  schooling  they  would  j_ikj  to  complete; 

(2)  the  amount  of  schooling  they  think  they  will  actually  cj.^plete;  and 

(3)  the  amount  of  schooling  their  closest  friend  wants  to  compl \r, 
this  chapter  v/e  will  analyze  the  responses  to  these  three  queb  Lio.ii  . 

A  majority  (two-thirds)  of  young  people  aspire  to  go  to  colle-j^,  with 
the  remainder  wishing  only  to  complete  high  school  (Table  1^.1  \  Aspira- 
tions do  not  vary  greatly  by  either  sex  or  race.    In  particu'^r,  Minority 
youth  have  similar  educational  aspirations  as  white  y  n^tr. ,    Yet,  as  we  will 
observe  in  Chapter  17,  minority  youth  are  less  likely  :p  achieve  the  level 
of  education  to  which  they  aspire. 

A  more  important  determinant  of  educational  aspirations  is  the  educa- 
tional achievement  of  one's  parents.    If  we  break  J<-a,t,  educational  aspira- 
';ions  by  the  edjcational  attainments  of  the  respondents'  fathers,  startling 
differences  appear  (Table  1  1.2).     For  example,    childr^-n  of  college- 
educated  fathers  are  much  more  likely  to  aspire  to  college  than  children 
of  parents  with  only  a  high  school  education.    This  difference  is  especially 
pronounced  in  the  educational  aspirations  of  respondents  whose  fathers  have 
graduate  training;  more  than  one-half  of  the  respondents  in  this  category 
also  aspire  to  complete  at  least  some  graduate  training. 

There  is  a  diffr-rence  between  the  level  of  education  one  expects  to 
complete  and  the  level  of  education  one  aspires  to  complete;  in  most  cases 
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Table  14.1    Educational  Aspirations,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Educational  aspira- 
tions (in  years) 

Se;( 

Race 

Total 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

0-8 

0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

1.8 

0.4 

0.5 

Q-l  1 
1  1 

1 .2 

1.3 

1.0 

3.6 

1.1 

1  .2 

12 

33.1 

37.0 

36.2 

35.9 

34.7 

35.0 

13-15 

17.0 

11.9 

11.8 

14.5 

14.9 

14.4 

16 

33.0 

31.4 

34.3 

30.2 

32.0 

32.2 

17  or  more 

15.3 

17.9 

16.3 

13.9 

16.8 

16.0 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.    (N=32, 880,000) 
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Table  14.2    Educational  Aspirations,  by  Father's  Educational  Attainment 


(Percentage  distributions) 


1 

•  Educational  aspirations 
(in  vears ) 

Fat 

r  CI  L 

ler's  educational  attainment  (in  years) 

9-11 

12 

13-15 

16 

1  17 
or  more 

1 

0-8 

1  /I 

0.5 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

9-11 

2.6 

1 . 6 

0.9 

0.5 

0.4 

0.0 

12 

50.3 

48.8 

36  4 

18.2 

9.0 

5.4 

13-15 

13.4 

14.  8 

17.6 

1 

18.2  i 

9.3 

5.4 

16 

22.2 

25.9 

32.0 

42.  6 

54.  2 

37.1 

17  or  more 

10.0 

8.4 

13.1 

20.  6 

27.1 

52.1 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  (N=32,880,C00) 
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expectations  are  not  as  high  as  aspirations  (Table  14.3).    Young  people  with 
lower  aspirations  feel  they  are  more  likely  to  complete  their  desired  level 
of  schooling  than  those  with  higher  aspirations.    For  example,  86  percent 
of  respondents  who  aspire  to  complete  high  school  expect  to  complete  that 
level,  while  only  70  percent  of  respondents  who  aspire  to  graduate  education 
expect  to  complete  that  level  of  -schooling.    The  congruence  of  educational 
aspirations  and  expectations  is  fairly  consistent  among  race  and  sex  groups 
(Table  14.4).    That  is,  the  proportion  of  young  people  who  expect  to  complete 
the  level  of  education  to  which  they  aspire  or  more  is  fairly  uniform,  except 
for  some  racial  differences.    Among  those  who  aspire  to  complete  12  years 
of  school,  a  smaller  proportion  of  Hispanics  expect  to  complete  that  level 
than  whites  or  blacks;  similarly  a  greater  proportion  of  whites  than  blacks 
or  Hispanics  expect  to  complete  17  or  more  years  of  school.    Patterns  of 
congruence  also  vary  by  family  income.    In  general,  a  greater  proportion  of 
youth  in  wealthier  families  expect  to  complete  the  level  of  education  to 
which  they  aspire  than  youth  in  poorer  families. 

As  we  might  expect,  an  individual's  educational  aspirations  are  also 
related  to  the  educational  goals  of  his  best  friend  (Table  14.5).    For  example 
three-quarters  of  those  who  aspire  only  to  complete  high  school  have  friends 
who  also  want  only  to  complete  high  school.    Similarly,  about  half  of  those 
who  aspire  to  complete  4  years  of  college  have  friends  who  want  to  complete 
the  same  level  of  schooling.    The  correspondence  is  less  pronounced  for 
those  who  aspire  to  complete  some  college  (13-15  years  of  school)  or  graduate 
school  (17  or  more  years  of  school).    In  these  two  instances  only  about  one- 
third  of  friends  have  similar  educational  goals,  while  over  one-third  have 
lov/er  educational  goals. 
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Table  14.3    Educational  Expectations,  by  Educational  Aspirations 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Educational  expectations 
(in  years) 

Educational  aspirations  (in 

0-8 

9-1 1 

12 

13-1  5 

16 

17  or 
trio  re 

1  Ota  1 

0-8 

89.5 

3.7 

2.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.0 

1 .3 

9-n 

0.0 

83.4 

10.7 

1  .0 

0.5 

0.3 

5.1  j 

12 

9.4 

9.8 

85.5 

24.5 

13.1 

2.9 

1 

38.3  j 

13-15 

0.0 

0.5 

1.1 

73.1 

17.0 

4.4 

17..2i 

16 

1.1 

2.6 

^  0.6 

1.1 

67.9 

23.1 

26.1 

17  or  more 

0.0 

0.0 

';  0.0 

0.1 

1.3 

69.4 

12.0 

Total  percent 

 1 

100 

100 

;  100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  (N=32,880,000) 
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Table  14.4    Congruence  of  Educational  Aspirations  and  Expectations,  by  Sex, 
Race,  and  Family  Income^ 


Characteristic 


12 


Educational  aspirations  (in  yeari7 


13-15 


16 


17  or  more 


Sex 
Female 
Male 
Race 
Black 

I  Hispanic 

i  White 
Income 

:  $0  -  $4,999 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $19,999 
$20,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $29,999 
$30,000  -  $39,999 
$40,000  or  more 


88.2 
86.3 

89.2 
80.7 
87.4 

77.5 
84.3 
84.  7 
91 .0 
89.1 
92.7 
97.3 
95.8 
87.2 


74.4 
74.2 

75.1 
76.7 
74.1 

75.0 
69.6 
73.  5 
78.9 
72.6 
75.4 
81.7 
76.  1 
74.3 


67.5 
71.1 

66.8 
63.1 
70.1 

64.0 
59.8 
62.1 
67.7 
71  .6 
70.3 
76.  8 
83.  2 
69.2 


65.9 
72.4 

62.2 
67.8 
70.7 

70.3 

59.2 

65.5 

61,1 

70.0  I 

6Z.  5  ! 
I 

68.6  : 
77.4  : 
69.4  i 


^Proportion  whose  expectations  equal  or  exceed  their  aspirations. 
UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  (N=32,880,000) 
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Table  14.5    Educational  Aspirations,  by  Friend's  Educational  Aspirations 

(Percentage  distributions) 


[Friend's  educational 

Youth's 

educational  aspirations 

(in  years) 

aspirations  (in  years) 

0-8 

9-11 

12 

13-15 

16 

17  or 
more 

Total 

0-8 

23.8 

0.7 

0.6 

O.-0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

9-11 

9.2 

19.9 

4.3 

0.8 

0.9 

0.4 

2.2 

12 

62.9 

69.8 

75.3, 

37.5 

23.4 

12.1 

42.4 

13-15 

0.0 

2.9 

6.3 

30.0 

9.7 

7.6 

11.0 

16 

4.1 

6.3 

11.7 

26.2 

58.0 

39.4 

33.3 

17  or  more 

0.0 

0.2 

1.8 

5.5 

8.0 

40.3 

10.8. 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100  i 

i 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  !979.  (N=32,880,000) 
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These  results  indicate  that  young  people  in  general  have  high  educa- 
tional aspirations  regardless  of  their  sex  or  ethnicity.    Educational  aspira 
tions  are  heavily  influenced  by  parents  *  educational  achievements,  however. 
Thus  if  society  wishes  to  achieve  equal  educational  opportunity,  public 
policy  should  focus  on  mediating  the  influence  of  family  background  on  educa 
tional  aspirations.    This  is  not  to  say  that  everyone  should  aspire  to  the 
same  level  of  educational  achievement,  but  rather  that  all  children,  regard- 
less of  family  background,  should  have  equal  opportunity  to  achieve  success 
in  the  labor  market  and  complete  the  education  required  to  insure  that 
success. 


CHAPTER  15 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 


Students  can  often  choose  from  several  programs  in  hiqh  school: 
college  preparatory,  general,  or  vocational  and  cormiercial.    While  most 
students  concentrate  on  academic  courses,  a  number  of  students  prepare 
for  a  job  immediately  after  high  school  by  enrolling  in  vocational  or  com- 
mercicil  programs.    These  programs  receive  large  sta^e  and  federal  subsidies 
and  are  intended  to  give  students  job-specific  skills.    Yet  some  critics 
claim  that  disadvantaged  and  minority  students  are  channeled  into  these  pro- 
grams instead  of  receiving  academic  training  , that  would  prepare  them  for 
college.    They  also  question  whether  vocational  training  really  helps  partici- 
pants find  well-paying  jobs  after  they,  finish  school. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  compare  students  in  college  preparatory  and 
general  orograms  with  students  in  vocational  or  commercial  proarai:s.  Re- 
spondents identified  their  hiah  school  programs  as  one  of  these  four  types. 
We  subsequently  combined  the  vocational  and  commercial  categories.  One 
limitation  of  using  mutually-exclusive  program  areas  is  that  students  could 
follow  more  than  one  program.    For  example,  a  student  could  follow  a  voca- 
tional program  and  take  college  preparatory  courses  as  well.  S:^lf-reported 
program  categories  thus  fail  to  indicate  the  intensity  and  specif'ic  areas 
studied  in  high  school.    Until  more  complete  information  becomes  available 
in  future  surveys,  we  must  limit  the  analysis  to  differentiating  students 
by  their  self-identified  program  area. 

Among  students  currently  enrolled  in  grades  9  to  12,  Table  15.1  shows 
that  roughly  half  identified  i:heir  program  as  general,  one- third  as  college 
preparatory  program,  and  one-sixth  as  vocational  or  commercial.  These 
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Table  15.1    High  School  Program,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 
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Type  of  program 


High  school  program 

Vocational,  commercial 

College  preparatory 

General 

Total  percent 

Type  of  vocational  or 
commercial  program 

Agricul tural 

Business  or  office 

Distributive  education 

Health 

Home  economics 
Trade  or  industrial 
Other 

Total  percent 


Fema 1 e 


Black 


15.8 
31.0 
53.2 
100 


3.2 
41.0 
14.0 
10.1 

i:.7 

16.2 
1.8 

100 


Hispanic 


K.2 
30.8 
57.0 
100 


n.n 

73.2 
",.2 
6.9 
6.2 

11.0 
1.6 

100 


White 


14.3 
32.1 
53.6 
100 


1.5 
57.7 
14.8 

b.9 

0.4 
1U.4 

6.3 
100 


Mile 


Black 


13.5 
28.8 
54.7 
100 


2.4 
".6.7 
11.5 

4.3 

7.3 
51.1 

6.7 
100 


Hispanic 


White 


15.6 
29.5 
54.9 

100 


4.5 
21.1 
14.3 
8.5 
0.0 

4:'.i 

4.6 

100 


15.3 
34.5 
50.1 
100 


9.2 
8.7 
9.5 
0.7 
1.1 

65.4 
5.2 

100 


UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age 
9-12.    (N  =  15 


14-21  on  January  1 
,110,000) 


,  1979, 


who  were  enrolled  in  grades 
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patterns  wore  similar  for  all  sex  and  race  groups.    Of  those  students  who 
identified  th^^y/r  programs  as  vocational  or  commercial,  most  were  in  business 
(32  percent)  or  trade  and  industrial  areas  (38  percent).    The  rest  were 
scattered  among  the  othGr  vocational  f ie1ds--agricuUure,  distributive  edu- 
cation, health,  home  econanics,  and  miscellaneous  programs.  Participation 
in  types  of  vocat"iona1  and  commercial  programs  varied  considerably  by  both 
race  and  sex.    Most  females  followed  a  business  or  off  ice  program  while  most 
males  followed  a  trade  or  industrial  program.    But  even  these  differences 
varied  by  race:    Hispanic  females  were  nearly  twice  as  likely  to  follow  a 
business  or  office  program  as  white  females,  while  white  males  were  more 
likely  to  follow  a  trade  or  industrial  program  than  either  black  of  Hispanic 
males.    White  males  were  more  likely  to  follow  agriculture  programs  and  less 
likely  to  follow  business  or  office  programs  than  minori ty  males .  These 
differences  illustrate  that,  even  at  a  relatively  early  age,  career  paths 
begin  to  vary  between  young  men  and  women  as  well  as  among  race  groups. 

Participation  in  high  school  programs  also  varied  by  enrollment  status 
and  region  (Table  15.2).    College  students  were  more  likely  to  have  followed 
a  college  preparatory  program  while  school  dropouts  were  more  likely  to  have 
followed  a  general  program.    Current  high  school  students  were  more  likely  to 
have    allowed  a  college  preparatory  program  than  high  school  graduates  not 
enro"'  3d  in  college  (33  percent  versus  22  percent).    Compared  to  nonenroHed 
high  school  graduates,  a  small  percentage  of  current  vocational  students  were 
receiving  office  and  business  training,  and  more  were  enrolled  in  agriculture, 
distributive  education,  and  trade  or  industrial  areas. 

There  were  also  regional  differences  in  high  school  programs.  Persons 
residing  in  the  Northeast  were  more  likely^to  follow  a  college  preparatory 
program  and  less  likely  to  follow  a  general  program^  while  young  people  in 
the  ^jest  were  more  likely  to  follow  a  general  program  and  less  likely  to 

ERiC  27  R 
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Table  15.2    High  School  Program,  by  Enrollment  Status  and  Region 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Type  of 
program 

Enrollment  status 

Reg  i  on 

High 
school 
dropout 

High 
school 
student 

College 
student 

Nonenrol 1 ed 
hiah  ^rhnnl 

graduate 

North- 
east 

North 
Central 

South 

West 

High  school 
program 

Vocational , 
cormiercial 

13.2 

15.0 

8.4 

25.0 

17.1 

18.3 

15.3 

12.2 

Col  lege 
preparatory 

7.2 

32.7 

64.8 

21.9 

42.3 

29  8 

30.9 

26.8 

General 

79.6 

52.4 

26.7 

53.2 

40.6 

51.9 

53.8 

61.1 

Total 
percent 

100 

ICO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Type  of 
vocational  or 
commercial 
program 

Agricultural 

7.4 

5.0 

9.4 

2.6 

3.6 

3.9 

5.4 

7.2 

Business, 
office 

30.1 

31.8 

43.2 

42.7 

41.8 

38.7 

33.3 

30.4 

Distributive 
education 

5.9 

12.0 

8.6 

6.2 

5.7 

7.9 

13.2 

6.6 

Health 

4.1 

4.0 

7.8 

6.7 

3.9 

5.1 

6.4 

7.0 

Home 

economics 

1.9 

3.5 

2.2 

4.0 

4.9 

2.5 

3.8 

1.9 

Trade, 
industrial 

46.4 

38.3 

23.1 

35.1 

34.8 

39.3 

33.7 

39.0 

Other 

4.2 

5.4 

5.8 

2.7 

5.3 

2.6 

4.3 

8.0 

Total 
percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians,  ages  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  who  had  attended  9th 
higher.    (N  =  30,3^0,000) 
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follow  a  vocational  or  college  preparatory  program.  There  were  less  notice- 
able regional  differences  in  the  types  of  vocational  and  commercial  programs 
followed. 

Among  nonenrolled  high  school  graduates,  there  were  not  o  eat  differences 
in  employment  status  by  high  school  program  (Table  15.3).    The       roll  unem- 
ployment rates  were  11,  9,  and  11  percent  for  vocational/commercia- .  .  liege 
preparatory,  and  general  programs,  respectively.    With  the  exceptio;  ' 
panic  and  white  females,  vocational  students  had  lower  unemployment      .js  than 
students  who  followed  a  general  program.    Of  course  unemployment  rates  varied 
considerably  among  race  and  sex  group,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  2.'    The  labor 
force  participation  rates  wer?  higher  for  former  vocational  students  than  for 
students  in  general  curricula,  except  for  Hisoanic  females  and  black  males. 

Were  vocational  students  able  to  find  jobs  after  leaving  school?  More 
than  half  (55  percent)  were  successful  in  finding  a  job  in  .heir  field  within 
6  months  of  finishing  school  (Table  15.4).    Therp  were  *^ome  differences  among 
race  and  sex  groups;  over  60  percent  of  whit    vales  found  jobs  while  only 
about  one-third  oi  black  and  Hispanic  males  fojnd  jobs;  uver  half  of  all  fe.Tiale 
graduates  found  jobs,  with  Hispanic  females  being  the  most  success r-Ji  (64 
percent  found  jobs ) . 

Of  those  students  who  found  jobs  in  their  fields,  less  th^n  10  percent 
had  any  problems  in  securing  employment.    The  major  problem  in  getting  a  job 
was  insufficient  training  or  experience.    For  those  who  did  not  find  a  job 
in  their  field,  about  one-quarter  <^aid  they  did  not  look  for  a  job  in  their 


'In  particular,  Hispanic  females  show  a  surprisingly  low  unemployment 
rate.    But  a  smaller  proportion  of  Hispanics  (males  and  females)  finish  high 
school  than  either  black  or  whites  (Chapter  17).    Thus,  they  may  represent 
rather  select  groups  in  the  labor  market. 


Table  15.3    EmDioyment  Status  of  Nonenrolled  High  School  'Graduates,  by  High 
School  Curriculum,  Sex,  and  Race 


High  school 

Female 

Male 

curriculum 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Total 

Unemployment  rate 

Tota  1 

29.5 

6.5 

10.6 

21.7 

11.7 

6.1 

10.3 

Vocational , 
conniercial 

23.1 

8.1 

14.0 

10.9 

10.5 

5.4 

10. C 

Co  1 leqe 
preparo  '•.ory 

26.8 

7.0 

6.3 

28.2 

6.8 

6.4 

9.2 

General 

33.7 

5.5 

10.9 

22.1 

14.6 

6.^ 

10.6 

Labor  force  participation  rate 

Total 

81.2 

77.3 

84.4 

92.2 

88.5 

95.6 

B&.8 

Vocational , 
commercial 

84.1 

75.6 

84.6 

88.7 

93.2 

98.3 

89.8 

College 
preparatory 

86.1 

66.9 

91.8 

99.1 

89.3 

94.7 

92.1 

General 

77.6 

82.7 

81.1 

90.0 

86.0 

94.7 

8o.9 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians,  ages  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  who  were  nonenrolled 
high  school  graduates.    (N  =  7,380,000) 
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Table  15.4    Job  Search  Experience  of  Former  Vocational -Commercial  Students, 
by  S'lx  and  Race 


(Percentage  distributions) 


Job  search 
experience 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hi  span ic 

White 

Black 

Hi  spanic 

White 

Total 

Whether  fm  nd  job 
within  6  months 
after  schon] 

Yes 

51  .4 

6^.5 

50.9 

39.1 

37.3 

63.5 

55.3 

48  fi 

■to  ■  U 

T^i  5 

H  r .  1 

fid  Q 

Jb .  b 

44.7 

Total  percent 

TOO 

TOO 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

1  nn 

Whether  had  prob- 
ler.iS  finding  a 
iob^ 

Yes 

16.5 

n.B 

12.5 

9.1 

26.6 

9.5 

No 

83.5 

88.2 

87.5 

90.9 

73.4 

95.1 

90.5 

Total  percent 

100 

TOO 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

^Respondents  who  answered  that  they  found  a  job  within  six  months  after  leav- 
ing school . 


UNIVERSE:    Civilians,  ages  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  who  were  nonenrolled  high 
school  graduates  and  who  followed  a  vocational  or  commercial  program 
in  high  school.    (N  =  1,850,000) 
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field  (Table  15.5).    Others  (20  percent)  said  they  couldn't  find  a  job  in 
their  field.    Some  (14  percent)  students  failed  to  find  a  job  because  they 
went  on  for  additional  schooling;  still  others  (16  percent)  indicated  they 
had  insufficient  training  or  experience.    The  remainder  cited  a  variety  of 
reasons,  including  preference  for  a  job  in  another  field  and  failure  to 
finish  their  program  of  training. 

Do  vocational  students  receive  hiqher  hourly  earnings  as  a  result  of 
their  specialized  training  compared  to  students  who  follow  a  general  or 
college  preparatory  program?    Again,  without  information  on  the  intensity  of 
vocational  studies  in  high  school  and  the  ability  to  differentiate  casual 
vocational  students  from  those  who  complete  programs,  it  is  difficult  to 
answer  such  a  question*    If  we  examine  the  hourly  earnings  of  nonenrolled 
high  school  graduates,  we  observe  that  some  vocational  students  do  earn  more 
than  nonvocational  students  and  others  do  not  (Table  15.6).^    Overall,  there 
are  not  great  differences  in  the  hourly  earnings  of  students  from  these  /ari- 
ous  programs;  they  range  from  a  low  of  $4.15  per  hour  for  college  preparatorv 
students  to  a  high  of  $4.21  per  hour  for  young  people  who  followed  a  gr.neral 
program.    White  males  in  vocational  programs  earned  less  than  their  counter- 
parts in  general  programs.    Among  other  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  former 
vocational  students  earned  more  than  their  counterparts  in  general  programs. 
In  most  cases  the  differences  were  not  substantial,  but  for  black  females 
and  Hispanic  males  they  were,  in  the  latter  case,  more  than  a  dollar  per  hour. 
Other  differences  appear  if  we  examine  the  earning:  of  former  students  who 
studied  specific  vocational  or  commercial  programs  and  those  students  who 

^The  table  is  restricted  to  respondents  from  who  the  calculated  hourly 
rate  of  pay  is  at  least  $.25  and  does  not  exceed  $10.00. 


Table  15.5    Principle  Reason  for  Not  Finding  Job  within  Six  Months  of  Leaving 
School  for  Former  Vocational-Commercial  Students 

(Percentaae  distribution) 


I  ■  

!  Reason 

1 

1 

Percent^ 

Luuiuri    L   TirlU   juD    in    LHlS  TieiQ 

20.5 

Didn't  1  ook  for  inh  in  f  hi f  ipH 

<ib  .4 

Preferred  job  in  different  field 

10."! 

;  Went  on  for  additional  schooling 

13.5 

;  Didn' t  finish  program 

3.0 

;  Insufficient  training  or  experience 

15.9 

Health  problems 

1.5 

Other 

10.0 

Total  percent 

 .  

inn 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians    age    14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  who  were  nonenrolled  high 
school  graduates,       who  followed  a  vocational  or  commercial  program 
in  high  school,  and  who  did  not  find  a  job  within  six  months  after 
leaving  school.    (N  =  830,000) 


ERIC 
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r.-ibie  15.6   Hourly  Rate  of  Pay  and  Usual  Hours  Worked  Per  Week  for  Nonenrolled, 
Employed  High  School  Graduates,  by  High  School  Curriculum,  by  Sex 

and  Race 


High  school 

Female 

Male 

Total 

j  curriculum 

I 

I— — 

Black 

Hi  spanic 

White 

Black 

Hi  spanic 

White 

t 

Hourly  rate  of 

pay  (in 

dol lars) 

; 

!  Total 

f 

3.53 

3.63 

3.66 

4.28 

4.38 

4.79 

4.18 

1  Vocational, 

1  commerical 

1 

4.03 

3.61 

3.71 

4.68 

5.3? 

4.59 

4.15 

i    Those  who  found 
1    a  job  in  their 
field^ 

3.85 

3.89 

3.65 

5.15 

5.39 

4.28 

4.00 

1    Business  or 
1    office  job 

A  On 

3.76 

3.59 

3.00 

* 

6.36 

3.77 

[       1  raU tr  ur    '  n * 

I    dustrial  job 

t 

3.81 

* 

4. 48 

4.61 

5.78 

4.55 

4.58 

1  College 

j  preparatory 

3.36 

3.87 

3.81 

4.03 

4.05 

4.74 

4.15 

i  General 

1 

3.56 

3.51 

4.36 

4.03 

4.93 

4.21 

f 

\ 

Usual 

hours  worked  ner  week 

t 

Total 

36.5 

35.7 

36.1 

39.5 

40.3 

42.9 

39.3 

Vocational, 
[  conimercial 

36.5 

34.2 

36.3 

38.3 

41  .0 

44.8 

40.0 

Colleqe 
preparatory 

36.9 

37.9 

34.9 

40.8 

39.7 

41.4 

37.9 

;  General 

36.2 

35.4 

36.6 

40.0 

40.5 

42,6 

39.5 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians,  ages  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  who  were  employed,  non- 
enrolled  high  school  graduates,  and  for  whom  the  calculated  hourlv 
rate  of  pay  is  at  least  $.25  and  does  not  exceed  $10.00.    (N  =  5.850,000) 

^insjft icient  number  of  sample  cases. 

[^Former  vocationa  1 /commercial  students  who  found  a  job  in  their  field. 
!=^ormer  vocationa  1 /commercial  students  who  followed  the  indicated  program. 
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found  a  job  in  the  field  they  studied  in  high  school.    For  minority  women 
and  white  males  in  business  or  office  areas  and  Hispanic  men  in  trade  or  in- 
dustrial reas,  the  rewards  to  vocational  and  commercial  training  are  quite 
significant.    Similarly,  minority  vocational  students  (except  black  females) 
who  found  jobs  in  related  fields  exhibit  higher  hourly  earnings  than  their 
counterparts  from  general  program  areas.    Overall,  these  patterns  are  incon- 
sistent among  race  and  sex  groups.    Finally,  there  are  few  differences  in 
the  number  of  hours  usually  worked  per  week  among  workers  from  the  various 
program  areas. 

There  are  several  policy  implications  that  arise  from  these  findings. 
First,  further  attempts  need  to  be  directed  toward  encouraging  female  voca- 
tional students  to  enroll  in  "nontradi tional "  areas,  such  as  trade  or  in- 
dustrial programs.    Policies  should  also  be  directed  toward  improving  job 
placement  functions  in  schools  so  that  more  vocational  students  are  able  to 
find  jobs  in  their  fields  of  study.    Because  some  vocational  students  claim 
they  had  insufficient  training  and  experience  to  get  a  job,  the  content  of 
some  vocational  programs  may  also  have  to  be  improved.    Finally,  although 
the  results  are  tentative  (without  controlling  for  ability  or  other  individ- 
ual differences),  it  appears  that  some  vocational  program  areas  yield  higher 
earnings  in  the  labor  market  than  other  areas.    While  earnings  are  only  one 
measure  of  the  rewards  from  work,  these  findings  do  suggest  that  some  pro- 
gram areas  may  be  more  lucrative  than  others.    Consequently,  enrollments  in 
some  vocational  areas  should  perhaps  be  expanded  at  the  expense  of  other 
areas.    Further  research  needs  to  be  undertaken  first,  however,  in  order  to 
better  document  variations  in  the  returns  to  vocational  training. 


CHAPTER  16 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 

Young  people  who  fail  to  complete  high  school  face  a  bleak  future. 
They  have  prematurely  severed  the  most  likely  avenue  to  labor  market 
success--education.    While  retention  rates  in  high  school  have  generally 
increased  through  this  century,  recent  accounts  indicate  that  dropping 
out  is  becoming  more  widespread.    This  chapter  focuses  on  high  school 
dropouts  J    Who  are  they?    Why  do  they  drop  out  of  school?    How  do  they 
fare  in  the  labor  market?    Is  this  problem  more  widespread  among  blacks 
and  Hispanic  youth  than  whites,  among  younq  men  more  than  young  women? 

The  dropout  problem  is  extensive.    Of  the  nearly  33  million  civilian 
youth  14  ^0  22  years  old,  about  13  percent  of  4  million  are  high  school 
dropouts  (Table  16.1).    This  percentage  increases  to  19  percent  for  the 
18  to  22  yea*'  olds.    Dropout  rates  vary  considerably  by  race;  for  example, 
young  Hispanics  exhibit  twice  the  dropout  rate  as  young  whites,  and  blacks 
50  percent  more  than  whites.    In  fact,  almost  one-quurter  of  Hispanic 
youth  (males  and  females)  are  high  school  dropouts  -^n  the  14  to  22  year 
old  age  group  compared  to  one-sixth  of  black  youth  ard  one-tenth  of  white 
youth.    In  the  18  to  22  year  old  age  group,  Hispanic  dropout  rates  approach 
40  percent.    Thus  not  only  are  there  large  nunbers  of  dropouts  among  young 
people  generally,  but  young  blacks  and  particularly  young  Hispanics  are 
more  likely  to  drop  out  of  high  sch.ool  than  young  whites. 

Vor  clarification,  dvopouts  are  defined  as  young  people  who  v/ere  not 
enrolled  at  the  time  of  the  Youth  Survey  and  who  had  crripleted  less  than  12 
years  of  sthool .    Respondents  interviewed  after  May  1,  1979  who  were  not 
enrolled  in  school,  but  who  left  school  after  March  were  counted  as  enrolled. 
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Table  16.1    Enrollment  Status,  by  Sex,  Race,  and  Age 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Age  and 
enrol Iment 
status 

Female 

Male 

TotaT 

Slack 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

1  White 

14-22  yrs  old 

High  school 
dropout 

15.5 

24.7 

11.6 

18  4 

CC  m  J 

1  1 .  <j 

13.0 

High  school 
student 

50.5 

47.3 

DO  .  D 

Do  .  D 

bO.o 

49.5 

College 
student 

13.0 

11.1 

15.6 

9  3 

10  1 

15.0 

Nonenrol led 
high  school 
graduate 

21.0 

15.9 

26.1 

15.8 

13.5 

21.5 

22. B 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1  on 

100 

18-22  yrs  old 

High  school 
dropout 

24.1 

38.3 

16.0 

30.6 

36  7 

10.4 

19.0 

High  school 
student 

14.2 

9.7 

7.1 

18.9 

15.4 

11.6 

10.5 

Col  lege 
student 

23.7 

20.6 

28.8 

18.8 

20.2 

31.1 

23.2 

Nonenrol led 
high  school 
graduate 

38.1 

31.4 

43.2 

31.8 

27.7 

40.9 

42.4 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.    (n  =  32,R80,non) 
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Table  16.2   Enrollment  Status,  by  Father's  Educational  Attainment 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Enrollment  Status 

Father' 

s  educat 

ional 

attainment  (in  years) 

Total 

0-8 

9-il 

12 

13-15 

16 

17  or 
more 

Hiqh  school  dropout 

25.1 

17.6 

8.7 

5.2 

2.7 

1.7 

11.5 

High  school  student 

44.2 

49.3 

50.7 

54.4 

50.7 

48.4 

49.5 

College  student 

8.7 

7.5 

13.3 

19.7 

29.2 

39.0 

15.9 

Nonenrolled  high  school 
graduate 

22.0 

25.6 

27.3 

20.7 

17.4 

10.9 

23.0 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.    (N  =  32,880,000) 
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Family  background  is  an  important  influence  on  a  young  person's  desire 
and  ability  to  remain  in  school.    Using  father's  education  as  a  measure  of 
family  socioeconomic  level,  we  observe  that  there  is  a  relationship  between 
family  background  and  the  propensity  to  drop  out  of  high  school  (Table  16.2). 
The  differences  are  staggering.    Children  of  fathers  with  some  secondary 
s  Pooling  (9-11  years)  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  drop  out  of  school 
tha,'  '■hildren  of  high  school  graduates;  children  of  fathers  with  an  elemen- 
tary euccation  (0  to  8  years)  are  more  than  three  times  as  likely  to  drop 
out  of  school  than  children  of  high  school  graduates. 

Dropouts  cite  a  number  of  reasons  for  leaving  school  (Table  16.3). 
Marriage  and  pregnancy  are  the  most  often  cited  reasons  for  dropping  out 
,  of  school  among  females,  especially  black  females.    Over  one-quarter  of 

young  dropouts,  especially  males,  leave  because  they  do  not  like  school. 
Forty  percent  of  Hispanic  males  drop  out  for  economic  reasons— home  respon- 
sibilities, offered  a  good  job,  or  financial  difficulties.    Economic  reasons 
are  often  cited  by  black  and  white  males  as  well.    Other  reasons  for  leaving 
school  include  a  lack  of  ability,  poor  grades,  and  expulsions  or  suspensions. 

The  labor  market  opportunities  of  dropouts  are  poor.    Among  18  to  22 
year  olds  who  are  not  enrolled  in  school,  dropouts  have  an  unemployment 
rate  almost  three  times  as  high  as  high  school  graduates  (Table  16.4); 
over  one-quarter  of  the  dropouts  in  this  age  group  are  unemployed  compared 
to  10  percent  of  the  high  school  graduates.    And  these  differences  are 
even  greater  for  some  sex  and  race  groups.    While  the  unemployment  rates 
of  females  are  generally  higher  than  males,  and  the  unemployment  rates  of 
blacks  and  Hispanics  are  higher  than  whites,  the  patterns  remain  the  same- 
dropouts  have  higher  unemployment  rates  than  high  school  graduates,  ranging 

o 
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Table  16.3    Reason  for  Leaving  School,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Reason  for  lea vine 
school 

Female 

Male 

Total 

B 1  ack 

Hispamc 

White 

Black 

j  Hispanic 

White 

Received  degree, 
completed  course 
work 

>.8 

1.4 

5.9 

3.8 

6.6 

2.3 

3.9 

Getting  married 

4.2 

16.1 

17.1 

1 .0 

2.0 

2.3 

8.2 

Pregnancy 

40.4 

16.8 

14.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Q  7 

Other  reasons 
didn't  like 
school 

14.7 

13.8 

23.3 

28.9 

24.2 

37.4 

27.5 

Lack  of  ability, 
poor  grades 

4.6 

1  A 

1 .4 

5.5 

8.1 

2.6 

8.5 

0.6 

Home  responsi- 
bilities 

9.7 

5.6 

5.9 

4.2 

11.3 

3.2 

5.4 

Offered  good  job, 
chose  to  work 

0  Q 

o.y 

7  A 

7.4 

6.3 

13.5 

18.9 

14.9 

10.6 

Financial  diff i- 
culties,  couldn't 
afford  to  attend 

2.3 

9.8 

3.2 

7.5 

10.7 

4.4 

4.8 

Entered  military 

0.0 

0.0 

OJ 

1.5 

2.5 

1 .6 

0.9 

Expelled  or 
suspended 

4.8 

0.9 

1.1 

13.5 

6.0 

10.4 

6.2 

School  coo 
dangerous 

0.9 

0.5 

1.5 

0.4 

0.0 

0.5 

0.8 

Moved  away  from 
school 

0.0 

6.2 

3.6 

2.1 

3.0 

2.2 

2.8 

Other 

11.7 

20.3 

11.8 

15.4 

12.2 

12.1 

12.8 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  18-22  on  interview  date  who  were  not  enrolled  in 

school  and  completed  less  than  12  years  of  school.    (N  =  3,290,000) 
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Table  16.4    Employment  Status,  by  Sex,  Race,  and  High  School  Completion 
Status 


High  school 
compi etion 

Femal e 

Male 

Total 

status 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

1  Hispanic 

1  White 

Unemployment  rate 

Total 

40.3 

18.7 

15.2 

24.1 

15.0 

10.2 

15.2 

n 1 yn  scnuu i 
graduates 

30.6 

7.0 

10.9 

20.9 

11.2 

6.2 

10.5 

Dropouts 

58.0 

35.5 

32.1 

27.7 

17.9 

20.4 

27.8 

Labor  force  participation  rate 

Total 

67.9 

59.5 

79.4 

87.6 

87.6 

94.8 

84.3 

High  school 
graduates 

81.4 

77.7 

84.3 

92.7 

87.8 

95.7 

38.8 

Dropouts 

46.2 

44.5 

64.7 

32.3 

87.5 

92.4 

74.3 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  18-22  on  interview  date  were  not  enrolled  in  school. 
(N  =  10,580,000) 
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from  35  percent  for  black  males  to  over  500         nt  for  Hispanic  females. 
Labor  force  participation  rates  do  not  vary  so  greatly,  however.  For 
males  the  rates  are  very  similar,  while  for  t  ^^lales,  dropouts  exhibit 
lower  labor  force  participation  rates  than  ^     i  school  graduates.  This 
may  be  because  a  number  of  young  women  drop  out  of  school  to  get  married 
or  to  have  a  child. 

Among  those  youth  who  are  employed,  dropouts  have  lower  hourly  earnings 
than  high  school  graduates  not  enrolled  in  school  (Table  16.5).  Dropouts 
earn  about  $.36  an  hour  less  than  high  school  graduates.     These  differences 
are  consistent  among  sex  and  race  groups.    Overall  the  number  of  hours 
usually  worked  by  dropouts  and  graduates  are  similar.    Among  some  race  and 
sex  groups,  however,  dropouts  work  more  hours  per  week  (Hispanic  males  and 
females)  while  among  others  they  work  less.    There  are  also  differences  in 
the  characteristics  of  jobs  held  by  dropouts  and  graduates  (Table  16.6). 
Although  the  differences  are  not  great,  graduates  consistently  rate  their 
jobs  as  having  more  opportunities  and  better  characteristics  than  dropouts. 
Compared  to  dropouts,  high  school  graduates,  for  example,  are  more  likely 
to  have  a  job  with  varied  tasks,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  new  job 
skills,  and  to  do  a  job  from  beginning  to  end.    Thus  not  only  do  dropouts 
have  a  harder  time  finding  employment,  they  also  earn  less  and  have  less 

2 

As  we  observed  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  unemployment  rate  of 
Hispanic  females  who  graduate  from  high  school  compares  with  that  of  white 
males.    But  again  a  smaller  proportion  of  Hispanic  females  finish  high  school 
so  that  those  who  do  may  be  particularly  able  and  therefore  employable. 

3 

The  table  is  restricted  to  respondents  for  whom  the  calculated  hourly 
rate  of  pay  is  at  least  $.25  and  does  not  exceed  $10.00. 
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Table  16.5   Hourly  Rate  of  Pay  and  Usual  Hours  Worked  per  Week,  by  Race, 
Sex,  and  High  School  Completion  Status 


Femal e 

Male 

Total 

Characteristic 

Black  1  Hispanic  1  White 

Black  I  Hispanic 

White 

Hourly  rate  of  pay 

(in  dollars' 

Total 

3.43 

3.52 

3.56 

3.99 

4.23 

4.67 

4.09 

High  school 

aradua  fp^ 

3.52 

3.63 

3.64 

4.28 

4.40 

4.79 

4.17 

Dropouts 

2.78 

3.32 

3.15 

3.62 

4.11 

4.30 

3.81 

Usual  hours 

worked 

per  week 

Total 

36.2 

37.0 

35.9 

■ 

38.3 

40.6 

42.5 

39.2 

High  school 

graduates 

36.5 

35.6 

36.1 

39.5 

40.3 

42.9 

39.3 

Dropouts 

34.2 

39.7 

35.0 

36.8 

40.9 

41.2 

38.7 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  18-22  on  interview  date  who  were  employed  and  not 
enrolled  in  school,  and  for  whom  the  calculated  hourly  rate  of 
pay  is  at  least  $0.25  and  does  not  exceed  $10.00.    (N  =  6,730,000) 
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Table  16.6   Job  Characteristics,  by  High  School  Completion  Status 


Characteristics 

Nonenrol led 
high  school 
graduates 

High 
school 
dropouts 

Opportunities  provided  by  job^ 

To  do  a  number  of  different  things 

74.6 

57.3 

To  deal  with  people 

83.4 

72.9 

For  independent  thought  or  action 

73.4 

55.3 

To  develop  close  friendships  in  your  job 

81.2 

74.8 

To  do  a  job  from  beginning  to  end 

88.3 

79.4 

To  feel  that  the  job  itself  is  very  signi- 
ficant or  important  in  the  broader 
scheme  of  things 

76.8 

67.7 

To  know  whether  or  not  you  are  performing 
your  job  well  or  poorly 

90.6 

84.8 

Characteristics  of  job*^ 

You  are  given  a  chance  to  do  the  things 
you  do  best. . . 

75.1 

71.9 

The  physical  surroundings  are  pleasant 

78.6 

74.8 

The  skills  you  are  learning  would  be  valuable 
in  getting  a  better  job 

76.1 

64.4 

The  job  is  dangerous 

33.3 

41.6 

You  are  exposed  to  unhealthy  conditions 

24.3 

30.1 

The  pay  is  good 

73.8 

68.5 

The  job  security  is  good 

82.8 

/  H  .  O 

Your  co-workers  are  friendly 

96.4 

95.5 

Your  supervisor  is  competent  in  doing  the  job 

90.6 

86.5 

The  chances  for  promotion  are  good 

62.5 

61.5 

^Proportion  who  felt  the  job  gave  a  moderate  amount,  quite  a  lot  or  a  maximum 
amount. 

''Proportion  who  felt  the  statement  was  very  or  somewhat  true. 
UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  18-22  on  interview  date  who  were  employed  and  not 
enrolled  in  school.    (N  =  7,560,000) 
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desirable  jobs  once  they  secure  employment  compared  to  young  people  who 
finish  high  school . 

School  dropouts  are  an  important  public  concern.    By  prematurely 
ending  their  education,  they  have  greatly  reduced  their  chances  for  finding 
a  meaningful  and  rewarding  job.    Those  who  fail  to  find  work  will  un- 
doubtedly place  a  burden  on  public  assistance  programs.    Thus  society  has 
a  stake  in  the  welfare  of  young  people  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  fail 
to  finish  high  school.    Efforts  at  the  local,  state,  and  federal  level  must 
be  undertaken  to  address  this  problem.    Although  we  cannot  explore 
all  the  possible  policies  that  might  be  pursued,  a  few  are  worth  mentioning. 
The  most  obvious  focus  should  be  to  try  to  keep  young  people  in  school  until 
they  receive  their  high  school  diplomas.    Granted  there  are  many  factors 
affecting  a  student's  propensity  to  drop  out  of  school,  some  '^f  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  public  policy.    But  some  are  within  reach.    Efforts  can 
be  directed  toward  making  school  more  interesting  and  rewarding  to  students, 
and  helping  those  students  who  are  having  academic  and  personal  difficulties. 
Better  counseling  services  may  help  address  some  of  these  problems  as  well 
as  help  students  realize  the  importance  of  finishing  school.  Schooling 
arrangements  should  also  be  more  flexible  to  accomodate  students  who  want 
to  or  feel  they  have  to  work  instead  of  going  to  school.    Cooperative  work- 
study  programs  and  vocational  training  could  help  some  students  see  more 
relevance  to  their  training  in  school  and  perhaps  supply  needed  income  from 
a  related  job  at  the  same  time.    Young  women  who  leave  school  because  of 
pregnancy  should  have  the  opportunity  to  continue  their  education,  through 
special  programs  if  necessary. 
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Policies  should  also  be  directed  at  encouraging  and  facilitating  the 
return  of  dropouts  to  school.    Adult  education  classes  and  high  school 
equivalency  examinations  provide  a  way  for  dropouts  to  continue  their 
schooling  and  rrceive  a  diploma.    Such  programs  should  be  expanded,  espe- 
cially in  areas  where  few  exist. 


CHAPTER  17 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

College  benefits  both  individuals  and  society  at  large.    Individuals  go 
to  college  in  order  to  increase  their  chances  of  finding  meaningful  and  re- 
warding jobs.    College  graduates  benefit  society  as  well,  by  supplying  the 
skilled  labor  necessary  to  insure  the  continued  growth  of  the  economy.  In 
addition,  social  policy  promotes  equality  of  opportunity  through  education, 
in  part  by  providing  financial  assistance  to  minority  and  disadvantaged 
students  in  college.    Thus  both  individuals  and  policy  makers  have  an  inter- 
est in  college  participation. 

The  Youth  Survey  enables  us  to  answer  a  variety  of  questions  about 
college  students  and  their  experiences  at  school:    How  do  college  partici- 
pation rates  vary  be  members  of  different  sex  and  race  groups?    Dees  family 
background  influence  college  participation?    What  do  students  study  in 
college?   What  types  of  schools  do  college  students  attenH?    Do  most  college 
students  attend  full-time  or  part-time?   And  how  do  they  finance  their 
college  education?    We  will  explore  the  answers  to  these  questions  in  this 
chapter.^ 

Not  everyone  goes  to  college.    Among  18  to  22  years  olds,  about  one- 
quarter  were  enrolled  in  collene  (Table  17.1).    Many  young  people  in  this 
age  group  were  ineligible  to  attend  college,  either  because  they  were  high 
school  dropouts  or  still  enrolled  in  high  school.    This  problem  is  especially 
acute  for  Hispanic  and  black  youth.    For  example,  among  18  to  22  years  olds. 

In  our  discussions,  college  students  are  defined  as  young  people  under 
the  age  of  23  who  had  graduated  from  high  school  and  were  enrolled  in  college 
at  the  time  of  the  1979  Youth  Survey  (spring). 
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Table  17.1    Enrollment  Status,  by  Sex,  Race,  and  Age 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Age  and  enrollment  status 

Sex 

Race 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Total 

18  to  22  years  old 

High  school  dropout 

18.5 

19.4 

27.1 

37.6 

16.2 

19.0 

High  school  student 

8.3 

12.8 

16.4 

12.4 

9.3 

10.5 

College  student 

27.5 

28.9 

21.4 

20.4 

29.9 

28.2 

Nonenrolled  high  school 
graduate 

45.7 

38.9 

35.2 

29.7 

44.5 

42.4 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

18  to  19  years  old 

High  school  dropout 

19.8 

20.4 

25.8. 

37.3 

17.8 

20.1 

High  school  student 

16.4 

24.9 

30.9 

24.2 

18.5 

20.6 

College  student 

30.3 

25.3 

19.2 

17.7 

30.1 

27.8 

Nonenrolled  high  school 
graduate 

33.5 

29.4 

24.0 

20.8 

33.6 

31.5 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

20  to  22  years  old 

High  school  dropout 

17.3 

18.5 

28.3 

37.8 

14.8 

17.9 

High  school  student 

0.7 

1.7 

2.0 

1.4 

1.1 

1.2 

College  student 

25.0 

32.1 

23.5 

22.9 

29.7 

28.5 

Nonenrolled  high  school 
graduate 

56.9 

47.7 

46.2 

37.9 

54.5 

52.4 

Total  percent 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  18-22  on  interview  date.  (N=17,370,000) 
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about  38  percent  of  Hispanics  and  27  percent  of  blacks  were  dropouts  compared 
to  16  percent  of  whites.  And  more  blacks  and  Hispanics  were 

still  enrolled  in  high  school,  especially  among  18  and  19  year  olds.  Among 
high  school  graduates,  college  participation  rates  did  not  vary  greatly  by 
sex  or  race  (Table  17.2).    A  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  males  than  females 
were  enrolled,  and  slightly  higher  proportions  of  whites  and  Hispanics  than 
blacks  were  enrolled.    Participation  rates  were  also  higher  for  18  and  19 
year  olds  than  for  those  ages  20  and  21. 

Family  background,  as  measured  by  father's  education,  affected  college 
attendance  significantly,  however.    Children  of  fathers  with  a  college  degree 
(4  years  of  college)  were  nearly  twice  as  likely  to  be  attending  college  as 
children  of  fathers  with  a  high  school  diploma.    Children  of  fathers  with 
professional  degrees  show  even  higher  rates  of  attendance.    These  figures 
confirm  a  popular  notion  that  family  background  is  an  important  influence  on 
college  attendance. 

Fields  of  study  varied  among  college  students  generally  (Table  17.3). 
They  also  varied  by  sex  and  race.    Although  there  have  been  recent  attempts 
to  attract  women  to  "nontraditional "  areas,  over  one-quarter  of  women  stu- 
dents were  still  in  the  traditional  areas  of  education  and  health  professions. 
A  large  proportion  of  women  also  were  in  business  fields.    On  the  other 
hand,  women  were  less  likely  than  men  to  study  engineering  and  physical 
sciences.    There  were  also  racial  differences  in  fields  of  study.    A  higher 
percentage  (about  one-third)  of  blacks  were  in  business  fields.    A  larger 
proportion  of  whites,  on  the  other  hand,  were  studying  engineering,  the 
humanities,  and  the  physical  sciences. 
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Table  17.2    College  Enrollment  Status,  by  Selected  Characteristics 


(Percentage  distributions) 


- 

Characteristic 

Enrol  led 

Not  enrolled 

Total 
percent 

Total 

40.0 

60.0 

100 

Sex 

Female 

37.7 

62.3 

100 

Male 

42.6 

57.4 

100 

Race 

Black 

37.8 

62.2 

100 

Hispanic 

41.0 

59.0 

100 

111  h  1*  o 

wn  1  te 

c;q  q 
.o 

1  uu 

Age 

18-19^ 

46.9 

53.1 

100 

20-22 

35.2 

64.8 

100 

Father's  education 

0-8  years 

28.2 

71  .8 

100 

9-n  years 

22.7 

77.3 

100 

12  years 

32.8 

67.2 

100 

13-15  years 

48.8 

51.2 

100 

16  years 

62.6 

37.4 

100 

17  years  or  more 

78.1 

21 .9 

100 

Excludes  a  small  number  of  14-17  year  olds. 


UNIVERSE:   Civilians  age  14-22  on  interview  date  who  had  completed  12 
years  of  schooling.  (N=12,330,000) 
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Table  17.3    Field  of  College  Study,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


rield  of  college  study 

Sex 

Race 

Total 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Education 

15.  5 

6.1 

12  4 

9  2 

in  7 

10.8 

Engineering 

1.3 

12.2 

4.7 

5.1 

7.  1 

6.8 

Business 

21.0 

24.9 

30.7 

20.2 

22.2 

22.9 

Social  science 

12.4 

9.3 

12.5 

12.3 

10.6 

10.8 

Physical  science 

10.3 

17.0 

ID. 8 

13.3 

14. 1 

13.  7 

Humanities  and  liberal  arts 

9.8 

9.1 

5.1 

8.9 

10.0 

9.  5 

Fine  and  applied  arts 

6.2 

6.0 

5.8 

4.9 

6.2 

G.l 

Health  professionals 

13.3 

2.3 

10.8 

9.1 

7.3 

7.7 

Others 

10.1 

13.2 

7.3 

17.0 

11.9 

11.7 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  who  were  enrolled  in 
college.  (N=4,930,000) 
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About  two-thirds  of  college  students  were  attending  four-year  institu- 
tions (Table  17.4).    There  were  some  race  and  sex  differences  in  the  kind  of 
schools  attended.    Men  were  more  likely  to  be  attending  four-year  colleges 
than  women;  whites  and  blacks  were  more  likely  to  be  attending  four-year 
schools  than  Hispanics.    Because  many  two-year  schools  have  lower  tuition 
levels  than  four-year  schools,  there , were  similar  differences  in  the  tuition 
of  the  schools  attended  by  members  of  these  groups;  the  average  college 
tuition  of  men  was  higher  than  the  tuition  of  women,  and  the  tuition  paid 
by  whites  was  higher  than  for  other  racial  groups.    Finally,  the  vast 
majority  of  youth  were  attending  school  full-time. 

College  participation  is  influenced  by  tne  availability  of  financial 
support.    Students  availed  themselves  of  a  variety  of  financial  aid  services; 
about  one-fifth  were  using  loans  and  betwee^'  one-fifth  and  one-quarter  re- 
ceived grants  or  scholarships  (Table  17.5).    Other  forms  of  financial  aid 
were  less  important.    The  other  major  source  of  financial  assistance  was 
friends  or  relatives;  about  two-thirds  of  college  students  received  son^o 
financial  assistance  from  friends  or  relatives--more  than  one-quarter  had 
all  of  their  schooling  and  living  expenses  paid  for,  while  another 
one-quarter  had  half  or  more  of  their  expenses  paid  for.    There  are  some 
variations  in  these  figures  by  race  and  sex;  for  example,  blacks  and 
Hispanics  received  grants  much  more  frequently  than  whites  (65  and  40  per- 
cent versus  19  percent);  whites  were  much  more  likely  to  receive  financial 
assistance  from  friends  and  relatives  than  blacks  or  Hispanics  (74  percent 
versus  49  and  59  percent);  and  women  had  all  schooling  and  living  expenses 
paid  for  more  often  than  men  (30  percent  versus  24  percent). 
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Table  ^7A    Type  of  College,  Tuition,  and  Attendance  Status,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Pfercentage  distributions) 


r~  ' 

School 

characteristic 

Sex 

Rac6 

i 

Total 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

1  White 

Type  of  school 

j 

2  Year 

31.7 

24.5 

29.4 

43.4 

27.1 

28.0 

4  Year 

68.3 

75.6 

70.6 

56.6 

72.9 

72.0  ■ 

Total  percent 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

.  100 

100  ; 

1 

Tuition  (in  dollars] 

1,440 

1,651 

1 ,308 

;     1 ,099 

1,600 

'  1,548 

Attendance  status 

Full-time 

89.3 

•  89.6 

88.1 

81 .5 

90.0 

89.4 

Part-time 

10.7 

10.4 

11.9 

18.5 

10.0 

10.6 

Total  percent 

100 

i  100 

100 

100 

100 

100  1 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  who  were  enrolled  in 
college.  (N=4,930,000) 
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Table  17.5   College  Financial  Aid  Received,  by  Sex  and  Race^ 


lypc  ui    Tinanuial  aiQ 

Sex 

Race 

iota  1 

Female  ! 

Male 

Black 

H  i  s  Da  n  i  c 

White 

Loan 

'  h 

23 . 5  • 

21.5  i 

30.1 

24.4 

21 .5 

22.5 

Scholarship 

19.6 

19.3  , 

19.6 

16.9 

19.5 

19.2 

Grant 

28.7 

20.1 

64.8 

40.2 

18.8 

24.1 

Fellowship 

0.4 

0.2 

1 .1 

1 .2 

0.1 

0.3 

Mb b  1  b  Lail  Lb  11 1  p 

1.8  ' 

■ 

0.9 

3.5 

0.0 

1.2 

1 .3 

'    lUltlUn  Waiver 

3.0 

2.3 

1.2 

5.2 

2>,7 

2.6 

Veteran's  educational  benefit 

1.5 

2.6 

2.4 

2.5 

2.0 

2.0 

Military  educational  assistance 

0.1 

0.9 

0.5 

0.0 

0.5 

0.5 

Other  forms  of  financial  aid 

'     5.7  . 

9.1 

8.1 

5.0 

7.4 

7.3 

Relatives  or  friends 

69.5 

71 .5 

.  48.9 

59.0 

73.6 

70.5 

All  schooling  and  living  expenses 

30.2  ■ 

23.9 

15.2 

19.6 

28.8 

27.1 

Half  or  more 

25.5 

30.0 

16.3 

21.4 

29.4 

27.8 

Less  than  half 

13.8 

17.6 

17.4 

18.0 

15.4 

15.6 

^Proportion  receiving  each  type  of  financial  aid. 


UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  enrolled  in  college. 
(N=4,930,000) 
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What  do  these  results  imply  about  government  education  policy?  First, 
among  high  school  graduates,  college  participation  rates  are  quite  similar 
for  all  race  and  sex  groups.    However,  many  minorities  are  ineligible  to 
attend  college  because  they  fail  to  finish  high  school.    And  children  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,  as  measured  by  the  amount  of  education  completed 
by  the  father  of  the  household,  are  much  less  likely  to  go  to  college,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  sex.    Consequently,  attempts  need  to  be  undertaken  to  com- 
pensate for  the  influence  of  family  background  if  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity is  to  become  a  reality.  Further  attention  should  also  be  directed  at  in- 
creasing participation  of  women  and  minorities  in  "nontradi tional "  program 
areas,  such  as  engineering  and  physical  sciences--fields  of  study  that  often 
lead  to  good  jobs  after  college.    Finally,  although  many  minority  students 
receive  financial  aid,  they  are  also  less  likely  than  white  students  to 
receive  financial  assistance  from  their  parents.    Therefore  further  govern- 
ment assistance  may  be  warranted  to  overcome  the  deficit  in  parental 
assistance. 
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CHAPTER  18 


FIRST  JOB  AFTER  LEAVING  SCHOOL 

The  first  job  a  person  gets  after  finishing  school  may  be  telling. 
Some  initial  jobs  provide  valuable  experience  that  can  be  used  to  advance 
on  career  ladders;  others  provide  little  experience  that  is  relevant  for 
better,  more  rewarding  jobs.  "Thus  first  jobs  may  be  indicative  of  future 
career  opportunities.    In  this  chapter  we  will  examine  the  first  jobs  that 
young  people  acquire  after  leaving  school.    These  jobs  are  defined  as 
the  first  job  held  for  more  than  2  months  that  required  20  hours  or  more 
per  week.    Of  the  approximately  33  million  youth  14  to  21  years  of  age, 
about  9  million  had  a  first  job  that  fulfilled  these  criteria. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  first  jobs  were  service  related,  one- 
fifth  were  clerical  jobs,  one-fifth  were  operative  jobs,  and  the 
remainder  were  scattered  among  the  other  seven  major  occupation  groups 
(Table  18.1).    These  patterns  varied  greatly  by  sex  and  some^jhat  by 
race.    Among  young  women,  two-thirds  had  first  jobs  in  either  the 
clerical  or  service  areas.    Young  men  were  more  evenly  distributed 
among  craft,  operative,  nonfarm  labor,  and  service  occupations.  These 
patterns  were  similar  for  all  race  groups,  except  that  black  males 
were  more  concentrated  in  service  jobs  and  about  1    percent  of  the 
Hispanic  males  were  first  employed  as  farm  workers. 

First  jobs  were  also  concentrated  in  certain  industries  (Table  18.2). 
Two-fifths  of  the  first  jobs  were  in  wholesale  and  retail  trades,  one- 
fifth  were  in  manufacturing,  and  the  remainder  were  distributed  among 
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Major  Occupation  Group  of  First  Job  Out  of  School,  by  Sex  and  Race 
(Percentage  distributions) 


1 

Female 

Male 

1  Occupation 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Total 

i 

Professional , 
technical 

U.  b 

1.3 

3.1 

1.4 

2.0 

1 .4 

2.1 

Managers, 

admi  ni  strators 

1.4 

1.8 

1.1 

3.1 

2.9 

2.2 

od  1  es 

i 

7.5 

7.5 

1.3 

4.5 

3.6 

5.3 

1 

•  u  1  en  Cd  1 

35.8 

36.0 

5  7 

t .  t 

20.0 

!  Cr^afts 

0.4 

1.4 

0.8 

13.1 

15.3 

20.7 

10.1 

Operatives 

19.9 

15.5 

11.7 

22.9 

26.1 

27.6 

19.9 

Laborers, 
except  farm 

2.5 

1.9 

2.8 

20.4 

19.7 

20.8 

11. S 

Far-.i  workers 

1 .0 

6.4 

1.3 

3.6 

11.3 

4.1 

3.0 

Service  workers 

34.7 

28.7 

34.9 

30.4 

1  5.3 

14.3 

25.4 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  not  enrolled  in  school 
and  who  held  a  job  for  at  least  2  months  at  20  hours  or  more  per  week 
since  leaving  school.       (N  =  8,710,000) 
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Table  18.2      Major  Industry  Group  of  First  Job  Out  of  School,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Female 

Male 

Industry 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Total 

Agriculture,  forestry, 
fisheries 

1.5 

6.4 

1.4 

6.5 

14.8 

6.4 

4.3 

Mining 

0.0 

0.5 

0.2 

0.0 

1.0 

0.4 

0.3 

Construction 

0.3 

0.5 

1.1 

10.5 

7.9 

13.7 

7.0 

,  Manufacturing 

16.2 

17.0 

14.1 

22.8 

25.5 

22.0 

18.4 

•  Transportation, 

comnum  can  on , 
t      and  utilities 

4.7 

0.9 

1.8 

3.4 

1.9 

4.2 

3.0 

•  Wholesale  and 
retail  trade 

30.3 

33.5 

47.4 

28.2 

28.9 

37.5 

40.3 

Finance,  insurance 
i      and  real  estate 

10.4 

12.4 

7.5 

3.4 

0.9 

0.9 

4.6 

Business  and  repair 
i  services 

2.2 

2.1 

2.7 

5.4 

8.3 

6.1 

4.4 

i  Personal  services 

10.6 

6.8 

4.5 

4.8 

1.5 

2.2 

3.9  1 

i  Entertainment  and 
recreation 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

3.3 

0.0 

1.1 

1.2 

Professional 

14.  5 

1  5.0 

1  5.0 

7.8 

3.9 

2.5 

9.0 

Public  administration 

8.7 

4.4 

3.2 

3.9 

5.5 

3  3.  2 

3.6 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  who  were  enrolled  in  school 
and  who  held  a  job  for  at  least  2  months  at  20  hours  or  more  per 
week  since  leaving  school.       {N  =  8,710,000) 
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Other  industries.    Young  women  were  more  likely  to  have  their 
first  jobs  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  or  in  professional 
industries,  while  young  men  were  more  likely  to  have  their  first 
jobs  in  construction,  manufacturing,  or  business  and  repair  services. 
There  were  some  racial  variations  in  these  patterns.    Whites  (both 
males  and  females)  held  more  jobs  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  than 
either  blacks  or  Hispanics;  Hispanics  held  more  jobs  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  fisheries;  and  blacks  held  more  jobs  in  personal  services. 

The  hourly  earnings  of  first  jobs  varied  by  sex,  race,  and  education 
(Table  18.3).    As  one  might  expect,  higher  education  levels  are 
associated  with  higher  hourly  earnings.    And  the  hourly  earnings  of 
young  women's  first  jobs  were  consistently  lower  than  the  earnings 
of  young  men,  both  across  race  groups  and  within  education  groups. 
But  the  racial  differences  are  curious.    White  males  and  females  did 
not  earn  more  than  minority  males  and  females  in  all  cases.  For 
example,  among  persons  with  13  or  more  years  of  schooling,  black  males 
had  higher  hourly  earnings  in  their  first  jobs  than  either  white  or 
Hispanic  males;  similarly  Hispanic  females  had  higher  hourly  earnings 
than  either  white  or  black  females.    Overall  sex  differences  in  earn- 
ings appear  more  substantial  and  consistent  than  racial  differences. 
These  patterns  in  the  wage  rates  of  first  jobs  are  consistent  with  the 
differences  observed  for  current  jobs  discussed  in  Chapter  3. 
Variations  in  the  usual  hours  worked  at  the  first  job  were  minimal. 
Young  men  usually  worked  more  hours  per  week  than  young  women. 

The  number  of  months  worked  at  the  first  job  out  of  school 
varied  by  sex,  race,  and  education  as  well  (Table  18.4).    Young  men 
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Table  18.3      Hourly  Earnings  and  Usual  Hours  Worked  Per  Week  at  First  Job  Out 

of  School,  by  Educational  Attainment,  Sex,  and  Race 


1 

1 

Female 

Male 

Total 

uuui^tyk  L  1  Uiia  1  aLuainnicnL 

(in  years) 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

 ;                    —                                                                                                »               '  - 

Hourly  rate  of  pay  (in  dollars) 

1-8 

L.  Zd. 

2.34 

2.  17 

2.  61 

2.  23 

2.72 

2.44 

9-11 

2.75 

2.62 

2.74 

.  3.1  8 

2.93 

J  .U  1 

12 

3.02 

2.83 

2.90 

3.51 

3.93 

3.63 

3.27 

13  or  more 

3.17 

4.03 

3.41 

4.65 

4.32 

4.25 

3.76 

1  0  La  1 

2.96 

2.86 

2.  90 

3.40 

3.20 

3.57 

3.22 

Usual  hours 

worked  per  week 

1-8 

3a  6 

39.3 

37.  6 

43.  6 

44.  3 

39.  6 

39.8 

9-n 

36.  4 

36.6 

36.0 

38.  3 

39.9 

41.  0 

38.4 

12 

35.9 

37.8 

37.  3 

39.2 

4K2 

42.3 

39.6 

13  or  more 

39.  6 

36.5 

36.  7 

38.8 

41.2 

40.7 

38.4 

Total 

36.8 

37.5 

37.1 

39.  1 

41.  5 

41.  6 

39.2 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  who  were  not  enrolled  in 

school  and  who  held  a  job  at  least  2  months  at  20  hours  or  more  per 
week  since  leaving  school.       (N  =  8,710,000) 
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Table  18.4      Months  Worked  at  First  Job  Out  of  School,  by  Educational  Attainment, 

Sex,  and  Race 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Educational  attainment 
(in  years) 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

1-8 

1  7.  3 

1  5. 1 

11.7 

16.8 

15.  7 

11 .8 

12.9 

9-n 

6.  7 

10.7 

6.8 

11.0 

12.  5 

10. 1 

9.0 

12 

9.6 

10.5 

13.2 

14.1 

14.0 

15.0 

13.8 

13  or  more 

7.6 

9.0 

10.  7 

13.7 

14.1 

24.8 

15.3 

Total 

8.  6 

1  1.  0 

11.4 

13.0 

1  3.  9 

14.7 

12.8 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  who  were  not  enrolled  in  school 
and  who  held  a  job  at  least  2  months  at  20  hours  or  more  per  week 
since  leaving  school.       (N  =  8»710,000) 
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generally  held  their  first  jobs  longer  than  young  women;  whites  held 
their  jobs  longer  than  Hispanics,  who,  in  turn,  held  their  jobs  longer 
than  blacks;  and  except  for  persons  with  less  than  9  years  of  school- 
ing, youth  with  higher  levels  of  education  held  their  jobs  longer 
than  youth  with  lower  levels  of  education.    However,  within  education 
groups,  racial  differences  varied.    For  youth  with  less  than  12  years 
of  schooling,  Hispanics  held  their  jobs  longer  than  blacks  who,  in 
turn,  held  their  first  jobs  longer  than  whites.    For  youth  with  12 
or  more  years  of  schooling,  the  opposite  is  true;  whites  held  their 
jobs  longer  than  either  blacks  or  Hispanics.    Since  the  first  job 
out  of  school  is  often  indicative  of  future  labor  market  status,  these 
results  may  indicate  that  minorities  who  fail  to  finish  high  school 
are  more  likely  than  whites  to  get  "stuck"  in  low-level  jobs.  Among 
high  school  graduates  racial  differences  in  tenure  on  first  job  are 
equally  curious.    More  educated  minorities  held  their  first  jobs 
less  time  than  either  similarly  educated  whites  or  other,  less  educated 
minorities.    Whether  this  indicates  that  minorities  move  on  to  more 
lucrative  positions  sooner  than  whites,  or  that  they  have  more 
difficulty  holding  on  to  their  first  jobs  can  only  be  substantiated 
by  further  research. 

What  are  the  policy  implications  of  these  findings?    In  general 
we  find  rather  large  differences  between  young  men  and  young  women 
in:    1)  the  type  of  first  jobs  acquired  after  finishing  school 
(occupation  and  industry),    2)  the  hourly  earnings  associated  with 
those  jobs,  and    3)  the  number  of  months  worked  at  first  jobs. 


Racial  differences  appear  less  significant,  except  in  the  case  of 
job  tenure.    These  findings  suggest  that  continued  policy  efforts 
need  to  be  directed  at  reducing  discrimination,  especially  toward 
young  women.    Yet  racial  differences  are  still  important.  Other 
research  indicates  that  racial  disparities  in  earnings  tend  to  in- 
crease over  the  life  cycle.    Thus  the  present  findings  that  show  small 
racial  differences  in  the  hourly  earnings  of  first  jobs  should  be 
interpreted  with  caution.    Moreover,  racial  differences  in  the  number 
of  months  worked  at  first  jobs  suggest  that  discrimination  must  be 
examined  not  only  in  terms  of  initial  earnings  after  school  but  also 
in  terms  of  subsequent  opportunities  for  career  advancement. 
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CHAPTER  19 
DESIRE  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING 


Respondents  over  the  age  of  15  were  asked  if  they  wanted  any  type  of 
occupational  training  aside  from  regular  school  or  college.    Table  19.1 
shows  the  responses  by  various  demographic  groups.    In  all  categories,  the 
majority  of  young  people  say  that  they  would  like  training  beyond  formal 
education.    The  lowest  frequency  of  desire  for  training  is  among  those 
enrolled  in  college,  and  even  here  53  percent  say  that  they  would  like 
additional  training.    Those  who  are  most  likely  to  say  that  they  would 
like  occupational  training  are  males,  minorities,  high  school  dropouts, 
those  with  less  than  a  ninth  grade  education,  participants  in  government 
training,  the  unemployed,  and  those  whose  families  had  incomes  below 
$15,000  in  the  last  year.    There  is  also  a  regional  difference,  with  those 
in  the  West  expressing  a  desire  for  training  more  often  than  those  in  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

Any  youth  who  expressed  a  desire  for  more  training  was  asked  the  occupa- 
tion for  which  he  or  she  wanted  to  train.    Overall,  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  areas  for  training  were  professional  and  technical,  clerical, 
crafts,  and  service.    There  were  few  systematic  differences  for  any  of  the 
major  demographic  breakdowns,  including  region,  age,  and  employment  status. 
There  was  a  major  difference  by  sex,  as  shown  in  Table  19.2.    In  keeping 
with  traditional  occupational  patterns 5  very  few  males  expressed  a  desire 
for  training  in  clerical  or  service  jobs,  both  of  which  were  mentioned  by 
over  20  percent  of  the  females.    Conversely,  while  almost  half  of  the 
males  said  that  they  wanted  training  in  a  craft  occupation,  only  6  percent 
of  the  females  wanted  to  be  trained  for  work  in  that  category. 
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Table  19.1    Percentage  of  Respondents  Desiring  Additional  Training,  by 
Selected  Characteristics 


Characteristic 


Percent  desiring 
additional  training 


Sex 
Female 
Male 

Race 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 

Region 
Northeast 
North  central 
South 
West 

Age 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21 

Enrollment  status 
High  school  dropout 
High  school  student 
College  student 

Nonenrolled  high  school  graduate 

Educational  attainment 
0-8 
9-11 
12 

13  or  more 

Government  training,  ever 
Participant 
Nonparticipant 

Government  training  since  1/1/78 
Participant 
Nonparticipant 

Marital  status 
Never  married 
Married 

Divorced,  separated,  widowed 


65.3 
69.4 


79.0 
76.9 
64,5 


63.9 
66.2 
68.1 
72.3 


68.3 
67.9 
66.0 


80.0 
67.2 
53.1 
70.2 


79.9 
70.6 
68.6 
54.1 


76.7 
65.6 


80.0 
56.3 


66.5 
71 .1 
83.1 
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Table  19.1  (continued) 

Characteristic 

Percent  desiring  1 
additional  training 

Income 
Less  than  $15,000 
$15,000  or  more 

72.1 
63.4 

Empl oymen  t  s  ta  tus 
Empl oyed 
Unemployed 
Out  of  labor  force 

68.3 
74.4 
62.1 

Total 

67.3 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16  to  22  on  interview  date.  (N=25,550,000) 


ERIC 
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Table  19.2   Areas  of  Additional  Training  Desired,  by  Sex  and  Race 


desired  training 

Sex 

1 

Race 

Total 

Female 

Male 

!  Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Professional  and 

ucirf  Mill  i^a  1 

36.6 

28.6 

t  /  .  H 

^59  C 

Managers  and 
admi  ni  ^traf nr^ 

4.9 

5.2  ' 

fi  1 

Sal  es 

1.7 

1 .4 

1  1 

1  •  1 

1  S 

1  . 0 

1  fi 

1  CI  1 a  1 

26.7 

2.7 

IQ  7 

1  9  fi 

Crafts 

5.6 

44.4 

19.8 

26.3 

26.8 

25.7 

Operatives,  except 

l«l  U  1  1  o  f^yj  1  l« 

1.6 

i 
1 

7.3  1 

64 

L  9 
H .  C 

/I  /I 

/I  c 

j  Operatives,  transport 

0,1 

3.1  ! 

2.6 

1.0  ; 

1.5 

1.7 

j  Nonfarm  labor 

1.2 

1 

1.4 

0.8 

1.4 

1.4 

j  Farmers,  farm  managers  j 
!   and  farm  laborers  ' 

0.3 

0.9  ; 

0.0 

i 

0.1  i 

0.6 

0.6 

!  j 

Service  workers  | 

21.2 

4.9 

12.2  I 

14.3  i 

12.7 

12.8 

'  Total  i 

48.3 

1 

53.1 

16.1 

6.9 

77.0 

100 

1 
1 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  reported  a  desire  for 
additional  training  beyond  school.    (N=l 7,200,000) 


3:1 8 
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The  other  variable  which  was  systematically  related  to  the  type  of 
occupational  training  desired  was  enrollment  status,  shown  in  Table  19,3, 
Again,  all  differences  were  in  the  direction  of  current  labor  force  patterns. 
College  enrol  lees  were  overrepresented  in  both  the  professional  and  mana- 
gerial categories.    In  all  other  major  areas,  they  were  underrepresented. 
More  than  other  groups,  the  high  sch9ol  dropouts  said  that  they  wanted 
training  in  crafts  and  operative  positions.    In  addition  to  reflecting 
current  patterns  of  enrollment  status,  training  choices  also  reflected 
current  patterns  of  occupational  segregation  by  sex.    Despite  the  recent 
movement  of  women  into  nontradi tional  fields,  the  labor  market  patterns  of 
overrepresentation  of  women  in  cle  ical  and  service  occupations  are  re- 
peated in  the  distributions  of  fields  of  training  desired. 

The  questions  were  asked  in  terms  which  would  be  expected  to  produce 
higher  levels  of  reported  desire  for  training  than  would  questions  about 
intent  to  actually  obtain  training.    However,  even  allowing  for  a  certain 
level  of  wishful  thinking,  the  results  suggest  a  widespread  potential  for 
participation  in  training  programs.    Even  those  in  college  are  more  likely 
than  not  to  say  that  they  would  like  to  get  further  occupational  training. 
High  school  dropouts,  presumably  the  group  which  has  had  the  most  diffi- 
culty v/ith  traditional  education,  are  particularly  favorable  toward 
getting  nonschool  training,  especially  in  skilled  trades.    While  these 
findings  must  be  considered  preliminary,  they  do  suggest  that  there  is 
widespread  positive  orientation  to  occupational  training.    This  can  pro- 
vide a  foundation  for  programs  to  overcome  the  barrier  to  stable  employment 
which  comes  from  the  lack  of  a  high  school  diploma. 
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Table  19.3   Areas  of  Additional  Training  Desired,  by  Enrollment  Status 


Occupational  area  | 
uT  aes 1 rea  tra i m  ng  \ 

High  school 
dropout 

jHigh  school 
j  student 

College 
Student 

Nonenrol 1 ed 
high  school 
student 

Total 

Professional  and 

23.1 

I 

i 
j 

;  33.6 

i 

45.3 

30.9 

32.5 

Managers  and 
auiii  1  m  b  trd  1 1  on 

2.5 

3.3 

8.4 

7.2 

5.1 

od  1  es 

0.8 

i  1-2 

3.8 

1.3 

1.5 

U  1  CI  1  Ld  1 

16.7 

i 

13.0 

10.8 

16.0 

14.3 

Crafts 

31.8 

i 

27.2 

15.8 

24.7 

25.7 

Operatives,  except 

7.1 

4.2 

3.0 

4.0 

4.5 

Operatives,  transport 

3.3 

1 .3 

0.3 

1 .1 

1.7 

Nonfarm  labor 

1.2 

1.8 

0.6 

i  1.3 

i 

1.4! 

Farmers,  farm  managers, 
and  farm  laborers 

0.0 

0.8 

1.0 

1 

i  0.6 

! 

0.6;' 

Service  workers 

13.5 

13.1 

11.0 

1  12.8 

12. Si 

Total 

19.4 

35.7 

14.9 

30.0 

100  ' 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  16-22  on  interview  date  who  reported  a  desire  for 
additional  training  beyond  school.  (N=i7,200,000) 


Chapter  20 
ASPIRATIONS  FOR  AGE  35 

In  a  section  of  the  questionnaire  dealing  with  aspirations  and  expecta- 
tions, respondents  were  asked  the  following  question:    "Now  I  would  like  to 
talk  with  you  about  your  future  plans.    What  would  you  like  to  be  doing  when 
you  are  35  years  old?"    Those  indicating  that  they  would  like  to  be  working  in 
the  labor  market  were  then  asked  to  name  the  kind  Df  work  they  would  like  to 
be  doing.    Analyses  of  the  resulting  data,  stratified  by  sex,  age,  and  race 
provide  several  interesting  insights. 

The  desired  activity/occupation  group  of  youth  stratified  by  sex  and  age 
jointly  is  shown  in  Table  20.1.    In  effect,  the  table  combines  information  from 
the  initial  question  and  from  the  follow-up  question.    The  first  group  enum- 
erates respondents  indicating  a  desire  to  work  but  unable  to  specify  an  occu- 
pation.   The  next  twelve  categories  are  one-digit  occupation  groups  representing 
the  occupations  cited  in  the  follow-up  question  by  those  indicating  they  planned 
to  work  in  the  market  at  age    5.    The  last  two  cagegories  contain  respondents 
to  the  initial  question  who  answered  "Don't  know"  or  "Married,  or  keeping 
house,  or  raising  a  family,"  respectively. 

Three-fourths  of  the  total  youth  population  aspire  to  work  at  age  35  in  a 
specific  occupation.    This  desire  characterizes  85  percent  of  the  young  men 
(the  bulk  of  the  remainder  responded  "Don't  know"  to  the  initial  question 
on  what  they  would  like  to  be  doing  at  age  35)  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
young  women  (the  majority  of  other  women--nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  female 
youth  population--expects  to  be  working  full  time  in  the  home). 

Among  those  with  plans  to  work  in  the  labor  market,  almost  half  indi- 
cate a  desire  to  work  in  professional  and  technical  occupations.^  This 


Among  employed  workers  age  16  and  over  in  1978,  15  percent  were  in  this  occu- 
pation group.    See  Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the  President,  1979. 
lable  A-16,  p.  261 . 
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Table  20.1    Desired  Activity/Occupation  Group  at  Age  35,  by  Sex  and  Age 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Male 

Female 

or  occupation 

14-15 

16-17 

18rl9 

20-22 

Total 

U-15 

16-17 

18-1^ 

20-22 

Total 

Total 

'jJni^k  1  nn 

VI  w  1  IS  1  1  Ih  9 

occupation  not 

1.8 

2.1 

1.5 

1.3 

1.7 

2.9 

2.3 

2.3 

1.9 

2.3 

2.0 

Pirn  'foe  c  1  r\n  a  1 
r r  u 1  ebb  1  una  1  9 

Technical 

42.9 

39.4 

34.0 

28.6 

35.9 

42.5 

37.1 

31.5 

31 .9 

35.4 

35.7 

Managers, 
Administrators 

5.1 

9.7 

12.2 

20.2 

12.1 

2.2 

4.0 

6.6 

7.1 

5.2 

8.6 

OOi  1  Cb 

1.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.5 

1.4 

0.6 

1.0 

1.2 

1.9 

1.2 

1.3 

Clerical 

1.4 

1.3 

0.8 

1.4 

1.2 

11.8 

13.0 

11.7 

12.1 

12.2 

6.7 

Crafts 

19.1 

20.1 

19.3 

16.1 

18.6 

1.9 

1.4 

1.6 

1 .1 

1.5 

10.0 

Operatives 

VCAi^cpt  Lranb" 

portation 

4.8 

3.7 

5.6 

3.8 

4.5 

0.7 

1.4 

2.0 

2.0 

1.6 

3.0 

Transportation 

n  no^;^   1  uoc 
ujjcr  a  L  1  Vcb 

4.4 

4.0 

2.6 

2.3 

3.3 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

1 .7 

Laborers 

1 .9 

1.5 

2.6 

2.2 

2.0 

0.4 

0.3 

0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

1.3 

Farmers 

1.5 

1.7 

2.0 

2.1 

1.8 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

1.1 

Farm  laborers 

0.4 

0.5 

0.9 

0.5 

0.6 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

Service  workers 

3.7 

2.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.1 

8.5 

8.3 

6.3 

5.9 

7.2 

5.1 

Private  house- 
hold workers 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

Don't  know 

10.2 

10.4 

12.6 

14.5 

12.0 

7.2 

6.6 

8.6 

8.6 

7.8 

9.9 

Home  (out  of 
the  labor  force) 

0.9 

2.1 

1.5 

2.2 

1.7 

20.1 

23.0 

26.7 

26.1 

24.4 

13.1 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  (N=32,880,000) 
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over-representation  in  high-status  white-collar  occupations  is  counter- 
balanced by  relatively  small  percentages  of  youth  desiring  to  work  in  sales, 
clerical,  and  service  occupations  or  as  operatives  and  laborers.    Even  after 
allowing  for  continuation  of  secular  trends  in  the  occupational  mix  of  the 
work  force,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  aggregate  the  aspirations  of  youth  are 
excessively  oriented  toward  high-status  white-collar  jobs.^   At  the  same 
time,  the  data  in  the  second  row  of  Table  20, 1  suggests  that  these  aspirations 
move  somewhat  closer  to  reality  as  youth  age--in  particular,  for  both  females 
and  males  there  is  a  fairly  steady  decline  in  the  proportion  aspiring  to 
professional  jobs  as  one  moves  from  younger  to  older  age  groups. 

The  only  other  notable  patterns  of  change  in  expectations  with  age  are 
the  increases  in  the  percentages  opting  for  managerial  and  administrative 
positions  (particularly  among  young  men)  and  the  moderate  increase  with  age 
in  the  proportion  of  young  women  indicating  a  preference  for  a  traditional 
homemaker's  role.    The  former  probably  stems  from  greater  exposure  to  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  work,  while  the  \atter  may  reflect  a  life-cycle 
phenemenon  as  young  women  approach  the  onset  of  childbearing. 

Sex  differences  in  the  occupational  aspirations  of  youth  largely  reflect 
occupational  differences  by  sex  in  the  work  force  at  large,  albeit  with  a 
heavy  over-representation  in  the  professional  and  technical  group  (Table  20.2). 
Young  women  are  somewhat  more  likely  than  their  male  counterparts  to  aspire 
to  professional,  technical,  and  service  jobs,  and  somewhat  less  likely  to 
indicate  plans  for  work  in  a  managerial  or  administrative  capacity  or  as 


^Excessive  in  the  sense  that  not  all  those  aspiring  to  professiona 
technical  occupations  will  be  able  to  secure  employment  in  these  f 
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Table  20.2    1979  Occupational  Aspirations  of  Youth  for  Age  35  and  1978 
Occupational  Distribution  of  Employed  Persons,  by  Sex 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Occupational  aspirations^ 

Actual 

occupation'' 

Occupation 

Fema 1 e 

Male 

Total 

Femal e 

Male 

Total 

White  collar 
Professional , 
technical 
Managers,  admin- 
istrators 
Sales 
CI  erica! 

82  4 

54.0 

7.9 
1.9 
18.6 

59  8 

42.5 

14.3 
1.6 
1.4 

69  6 

47.5 

11.5 
1 .7 
8.9 

63.2 

15.6 

6.1 
6.9 
34.6 

tu  .o 

14.7 

14.0 
5.9 
6.2 

Rfi  n 

•JKJ  .  U 

15.1 

10.7 
6.3 
17.9 

Blue  collar 
Crafts 
Operatives 
Nonfarm  laborers 

5.8 
2.3 
2.7 
0.8 

33.6 
22.0 
9.2 
2.4 

21.4 
13.4 
6.3 
1.7 

14.8 
1.8 
11.8 
1  .3 

46.4 
21.1 
17.7 
7.6 

33.4 
13.1 
15.3 
5.0 

Service  workers 
Private  house- 
hold 

Other  service 
workers 

11.1 
0.2 
10.9 

3.7 
0.0 
3.7 

7.0 
0.1 
6.9 

20.7 
2.9 
17.7 

8.7 
0.0 
8.6 

13.6 
1.2 
12.4 

Farm  workers 
Fanners,  farm 
managers 
Farm  laborers, 
supervisors 

0.6 
0.4 
0.2 

2.9 
2.2 
0.7 

1.9 
1.4 
0.5 

1.3 
0.3 
1.0 

4.1 
2.4 
1.7 

3.0 
1.6 
1.4 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

1 00 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979  with  aspirations  for 

employment  at  age  35  in  a  specific  occupation.  (N=24,660,000) 
"Source  for  all  workers:    1979  Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the 

President,  Table  A-16.  p.  261. 
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operatives  or  laborers.    Occupations  traditionally  very  heavily  dominated 
by  one  sex  or  the  other  (i.e.,  clerical  and  craft  occupations)  are  corre- 
spondingly imbalanced  in  youth's  aspirations  by  sex.    However,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  while  the  proportion  of  young  men  aspiring  to  craft 
and  kindred  occupations  is  almost  identical  to  the  proportion  of  male  employ- 
ment in  these  jobs,  the  proportion  of  young  women  aspiring  to  clerical 
occupations  is  just  over  half  of  the  corresponding  proportion  in  the  female 
work  force. 

The  aspirations  of  youth  for  age  35  cross-classified  by  race  and  sex 
jointly  are  provided  in  Table  20.3.    Among  females,  blacks  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  aversion  to  the  traditional  homemaker  role,  which  was  opted 

3 

for  by  about  a  forth  of  Hispanics  and  whites  and  by  one-ninth  of  blacks. 
Most  of  the  differences  by  race  in  the  percentage  expecting  to  be  at  home  are 
offset  by  corresponding  differences  in  the  percentage  expecting  to  be  in 
white-collar  occupations  (64  percent  for  blacks  and  52-53  percent  for  Hispanics 
and  whites).    Minority  women  are  more  likely  than  their  white  counter- 
parts to  anticipate  work  in  low-status  white-collar  occupations  and,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  in  service  occupations.    For  example,  while  about  one  in 
ten  white  women  indicated  she  would  like  to  be  in  a  clerical  occupation  at 
age  35,  the  corresponding  ratio  y^as  one  in  six  for  minority  women. 

Among  males,  there  is  distinctly  less  variation  by  race  in  occupational 
aspirations.    Hispanics  are  somewhat  less  likely  to  anticipate  work  in 
white-collar  jobs,  and  blacks  and  Hispanics  are  a  bit  more  likely  to  expect 
to  be  in  blue-collar  occupations;  otherwise,  differences  in  aspirations  by 
race  among  young  men  are  minimal . 

3 

Greater  work  expectations  of  black  women  vis-a-vis  w!iite  women  were  also 
evident  in  the  1968  NLS  of  young  women.    See  S.  Sandell  and  D.  Shapiro i 
"Work  Expectations,  Human  Capital  Accumulation,  and  the  Wages  of  Young 

Women,"    Jnumal  of  Human  Resources,  forthcoming.  Summer, 1980,  and  see  below. 
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Table  20.3    Desired  Activity/Occupation  Group  at  Age  35,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Occupation 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Total 

White  collar 
High  status^ 
Low  status" 

63.9 
45.4 
18.5 

53.0 
35.5 
17.5 

52.2 
40.1 
12.1 

51.2 
47.8 
3.4 

47.0 
44.9 
2.1 

50.8 
48.3 
2.5 

44.3 
8.0 

Blue  collar 
High  status^ 
Low  status^ 

4.0 
u .  o 
3.2 

3.6 
u  .y 
2.7 

3.9 
1 .7 
2.2 

30.3 
16.8 
13.5 

31.4 
20.5 
10.9 

27.7 
18.7 
9.0 

1  0*  u 

10.0 
o  .u 

Service 

9.5 

8.5 

6.6 

2.3 

4.1 

3.2 

5.1 

Farmers  and  farm 
workers 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

0.6 

2.5 

2.7 

1 .5 

Working,  occu- 
pation not 
specified 

2.8 

3.2 

2.4 

2.3 

2.1 

1.5 

2.1 

Don't  know 

8.4 

9.2 

7.6 

11.0 

11.4 

12.3 

9.9 

Home  (out  of 
the  labor 
force) 

n.5 

22.7 

26.8 

2.1 

1.6 

1.7 

13.1 

Total  percent 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

^no^fam)"^^'  ^""^  workers;  managers  and  administrators 

^Sales  workers;  clerical  and  kindred  workers, 
^raftsmen  and  kindred  workers. 
^Operatives  and  nonfarm  laborers. 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  (N=32,880,000) 
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An  aspect  of  particular  interest  here  concerns    changes  over  time  in  the 
aspirations  of  young  women.    The  question  asked  in  the  1979  NLS  of  youth  was 
also  asked  in  the  initial  (1968)  NLS  of  young  women  aged  14  to  24.  Hence, 
direct  comparisons  between  the  two  NLS  cohorts  (after  restricting  the  age 
range  for  the  1968  cohort  to  insure  comparability)  can  be  made. 

In  light  of  the  growth  of  the  contemporary  women's  movement  over  the 
past  decade,  it  seems  plausible  to  expect  a  shift  in  the  attitudes  of  young 
women  over  time  towards  a  greater  orientation  to  work  in  the  market.  As 
indicated  by  the  data  in  Table  20.4,  this  had  indeed  been  the  case.^  Comparing 
the  percentages  of  black  and  white  female  youth  opting  for  the  traditional 
homemaker's  role  in  1968  and  1979  reveals  a  most  dramatic  shift:    whereas  37 
percent  of  blacks  and  67  percent  of  whites  expected  to  be  in  the  home  in  the 
late  '60s,  the  corresponding  percentages  eleven  years  are  11.5  and  27, 
respectively.    Alternatively,  43  percent  of  blacks  and  23  percent  of  whites 
^  .specific  occupational  expectations  for  age  35  in  1968,  and  the  respective 
percentages  grew  to  77  and  63  by  1979.    Clearly,  the  1970s  had  witnessed  a 
profound  change  in  the  adult  roles  anticipated  by  young  American  women. 

The  data  in  Table  20.4  stratified  by  age  group  is  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  corresponding  data  for  1979  (Table  20.1).    Specifically,  younger  female 
youth  are  a  bit  less  traditional  than  their  older  counterparts,  and  as  youth 
age  the  proportion  anticipating  professional  and  technical  employment  declines. 
In  addition,  there  is  increased  interest  in  managerial  occupations  with  age 
(albeit  with  very  small  percentages  in  1968). 

Focusing  on  those  respondents  who  in  1968  had  specific  occupational 
aspirations  for  age  35  (Table  20.5)  and  comparing  them  v.ith  their  counterparts 


4 

This  comparison  may  be  somewhat  biased  due  to  differences  in  instructions  tn 
interviewers  concerning  the  initial  question.    In  cases  of  multiple  responses, 
interviewers  in  1979  were  instructed  to  code  the  most  work-oriented  response 
No  provision  was  made  for  such  cases  in  1968.    While  this  undoubtedly  in- 
f  uences  the  comparison,  it  probably  accounts  for  only  a  small  part  of  the 
differences  between  1968  and  1979.  ^ 
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Table  20.4  Desired  Activity/Occupation  Group  at  Age  35, by  Race  and  Age, 1968 


(Percentage  distributions) 


Occupation 

Race 

Aqea  ' 

Black 

White 

14-15 

16-18 

19-22 

Total  3 

Working,  occupation  not 
specified 

1.7 

1.1 

1.3 

1.4 

1.1 

I 
1 

1.2 

Professional  technical 

17.2 

11.8 

17.4 

12.2 

10.2 

12.5 

Managers  officials 

0.8 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

0.9 

0.6 

Clerical 

14.8 

5.2 

5.1 

6.5 

7.0 

6.4 

Sales 

0.3 

0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

1.0 

0.6 

Craft 

0.1 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

Operatives 

1 .8 

0.9 

0.5 

0.8 

1.6 

1.1 

Private  household  workers 

1.8 

0.0 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

Service  workers 

5.7 

3.5 

3.8 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

Farmers 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0  1  ' 

0  1 

0  1 

Farm  laborers 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0  ^ 

0.1 

0.0 

Laborers 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0  i 

1 

0.1  1 

0.0 

Don't  know,  other 

19.0 

9.1 

11.6 

9.9  ' 

10.1  i 

10.4 

Home 

36.8 

66.5 

58.5 

64.2 

63.6 

62.7 

Total  percent 

;oc 

100 

100 

1 

100 

100 

1 

100 

Includes  respondents,  .  "lose  race  is  other  than  black  or  white. 
UNIVERSE:    Wo:ne;i  age  14-22  (from  1968  NLS  of  young  wonen).    (N=1 5,170,000) 
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in  1979  (Table  20,2),  additional  similaritie?  as  well  as  some  interesting 
differences  are  apparent.    Roughly  half  of  tie  respondents  in  each  v.ase  indicate 
plans  for  work  in  professional  and  technical  occupations,  with  clerical 
workers  and  service  workers  as  the  only  other  occupation  groups  attracting 
more  than  one-tenth  of  female  youth.    Approximately  80  percent  of  female 
youth  anticipate  working  in  white-collar  jobs  in  both  years. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  clear  shift  between  1968  and  1979  away 
from  traditional  and  lower-status  occupations.    Within  the  white-collar 
group,  for  example,  there  is  a  six  percentage-point  drop  in  the  proportion 
of  those  expe  clerical  work  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  per- 

centage with  plans  for  professional  and  technical  work.    In  addition,  there 
is  a  marked  increase  in  the  proportion  opting  for  managerial  and  administra- 
tive work.    The  percentage  citing  service  occupations  has  declined;  and 
while  the  percentage  opting  for  blue-collar  work  is  stable,  young  women  are 
twice  as  likely  to  cite  craft  jobs  in  1979.    These  shifts  are  all  the  more 
striking  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  1968  data  refer  to  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  female  youth  population  while  the  1979  data  pertain  to  about 
two-thirds  of  young  women.    Hence,  not  only  are  today's  young  women  markedly 
more    likely  to  opt  for  v/ork  in  the  labor  market,  but  they  al*^o  have  less 
traditional  and  higher  occupational  aspirations  than  their  work-oriented 
counterparts  of  the  late  '60s. 

The  increase  over  time  in  young  women's  expectations  of  future  market 

work  should  result  in  increased  human  capital  investments  and  ultimately  in 

5 

increased  relative  earnings  for  women.     This  is  not  to  say  that  governmental 
antidiscrimination  efforts  will  no  longer  be  needed,  but  rather  the  proportion 

5 

See  Sandell  and  Shapiro,  Op.  Cit. ,  for  discussion  of  this  point. 

3-9 
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Table  20.5   Occupational  Aspirations  in  1968,  by  Race 


(Percentage  distributions) 


■    1 

1 

Occupation 

Black 

White 

Total  a 

Whi te  col  1 ar 

77  9 

7R  5 

r 

7rt  1 

Professional  and  technical 

40  5 

50  6 

Managers  and  officials 

1.9 

2.6 

2.3 

Sales 

0.7 

3.0 

2.3 

Clerical 

34.8 

22.3 

24.9 

Blue  collar 

4.4 

5.6 

5.3 

Craft  and  kindred 

0.2 

~T.7 

1.1 

Operatives 

4.2 

3.9 

4.2 

Nonfarm  laborers 

0 

0 

0 

Service  workers 

17.6 

15.0 

15.4 

Private  household 

4.2 

0 

0.7 

Other  service 

13.4 

15.0 

14.7 

Farm  workers 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

Includes  respondents  whose  race  is  other  than  black  or  white. 


UNIVERSE:    Young  women  age  14-22  with  plans  to  work  at  age  35,  and 
specifying  an  occupation  (from  1968  NLS  of  young  women). 
(N=3,900,000) 
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of  the  male-female  wage  gap  attributable  to  sex  differences  in  human  capital 
investments  (largely  postschool)  is  likely  to  diminish  over  time  as  these  sex 
differences  are  reduced. 

Policy  actions  that  would  appear  to  be  of  value  include  maintenance  of 
antidiscrimination  efforts,  particularly  with  regard  to  assuring  young  women 
ready  access  to  nontraditional  jobs  and  to  training  opportunities  for  such 
jobs.    In  addition,  programs  aimed  at  providing  greater  information  to  youth 
concerning  the  wide  variety  of  occupations  and  job  opportunities  that  exist-- 
particularly  those  outside  of  professional  and  technical  emplo>mient--would 
be  useful  in  reducing  the  concentration  of  youth  with  plans  for  such 
employment.    The  consequent  increase  that  would  probably  occur  in  the  dis- 
persion of  occupations  to  which  youth  aspire  would  enable  youth  in  the 
aggregate  to  plan  more  rationally  and  effectively  for  their  adult  working 
lives. 


CHAPTER  21 

IDEAL,  DESIRED,  AND  EXPECTED  FERTILITY  OF  YOUTH 

All  respondents  were  asked  about  their  family  size  attitudes  and  expecta- 
tions.   Separate  questions  dealt  with  ideal,  desired,  and  expected  numbers  of 
children.    The  distributions  of  responses  to  these  questions  as  well  as  mean 
values  and  standard  deviations  are  provided  for  all  respondents  and  separately 
by  sex  and  race  in  Tables  21.1,  21.2,  and  21.3,  respectively. 

The  dominance  of  the  two-child  family  as  an  ideal  is  apparent  from 
Table  21.1.  However,  there  is  clearly  a  greater  consensus  around  this  ideal 
among  whites  than  among  minority  respondents.    While  half  of  both  female  and 
male  whites  said  the  two-child  family  is  ideal,  the  corresponding  percentages 
range  from  30  to  40  for  minority  youth;  conversely,  about  one-fifth  of  white 
youth  cited  four  or  more  children  as  ideal  compared  to  about  a  third  for 
Hispanic  youth  and  nearly  two-fifths  for  black  youth. 

Sex  differences  in  fertility  ideals  are  minimal  among  whites  but  quite 
evident  among  blacks  and  Hispanics.    Minority  males  are  less  likely  to  opt 
for  the  two-child  ideal  and  more  likely  to  favor  large  families,  resulting  in 
higher  mean  ideal  fertility  for  males  by  0.12  and  0.15  for  blacks  and 
Hispanics,  respectively.    Overall  mean  ideal  fertility  is  2.84.    Among  young 
women  the  means  for  blacks  and  Hispanics  are  higher  than  that  for  whites 
by  about  0.4  and  0.3,  respectively;  while  among  young  men  the  corresponding 
differences  are  nearly  0.6  and  0.5,  respectively.    In  addition,  variation 
around  the  mean  tends  to  be  smaller  for  whites  than  for  minority  youth. 

Desired  fertility  (Table  21.2)  is  consistently  lower  than  ideal  fertility, 
with  an  overall  mean  of  2.50.    Again,  the  modal  group  by  far  is  that  for  two 
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Table  21.1    Ideal  Fertility,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Ideal  number 

Females 

Males 

;  Total 

UT  LM 1 1 ur en 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

D 1  acK 

Hispanic 

Whi  te 

0 

1.1 

0.6 

0.6 

1  • 

n  7 
U./ 

u.y 

U.  o 

1 

4.3 

2.4 

1.6 

A  n 
4.0 

1  .7 

2.0 

2 

34.6 

39.9 

50.2 

30.9 

34.0 

49.8 

]  46.8 

3 

22.7 

22.6 

25.6 

24.2 

29.5 

26.6 

'  25.7 

4 

24.1 

i 

24.9 

16.9 

21.5 

21.2 

15.1 

17.4 

5  or  more 

i  13.2 

1 

9.6 

5.2  ' 

17.9 

12.9 

5.3 

7.1 

Total  percent]  100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean  value 

j  3.18 

3.05 

2.76 

3.30 

3.20 

2.73 

2.84 

Standard 
deviation 

j 

1.55 

1 

1.31 

1 

.  i 

1.10 

1.64 

1.45 

1.10 

1.21 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  (N=32,880,000) 
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Table  21.2    Desired  Fertility,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Desi red  number 

^/  V  W    V  1    \^  \m        1  i  Mil  Ih/  \m  1 

PPITIr)!  P 
1  dllO  1  c 

Ma1  @ 

Total 

of  children 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

j  Hispanic 

1  White 

0 

10.3 

5.5 

6.8 

■  8.2 

t 

!  4.5 

} 

8.5 

7.7 

1 

13.0 

7.1 

6.2 

7.9 

J 

3.3 

4.5 

6.0 

2 

43.9 

47.7 

46.9 

38.9 

40.8 

50.2 

47.3 

3 

15.4 

17.9 

19.9 

20.7 

26.5 

21.0 

20.2 

4 

10.9 

15.5 

13.9 

15.8 

16.8 

11.4 

12.9 

5  or  more 

6.5 

6.4 

6.4  : 

8.5 

8.1 

4.4 

5.8 

Total  percent 

i  100 

100 

100  • 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 

Mean  value 

2.33 

2.58 

2.56 

2.66 

2.82 

2.41 

2.50  i 

i 

;  Standard 
1  deviation 

1.60 

\  

1.43 

1.50 

1.69 

1.52 

1.35 

i 

1.46  : 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  (N=32,880,000) 
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Table  21.3    Expected  Fertility,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


;  Number  of 

— ^  

Female 

Male 

Total 

children  expected  l  Black 

1  Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

0 

1  9.3 

3.9 

6.6 

7.8 

4.4 

8.2 

7.3 

1 

;    1  J  • 

I 

j  9.0 

6.2 

8.0 

3.7 

4.9 

6.3 

2 

i  41 .9 

44  6 

4R  7 

"TO  •  / 

36.1 

39.5 

50.3 

t/  . o 

3 

1  16.9 

i 

1  20.3 

21 .5 

21.8 

27.9 

21.3 

21 .3 

4 

1 

1  12.4 

\  14.9 

12.2 

15.9 

16.3 

11.6 

12.5 

5  or  more 

i  6.0 

I 

i  7.3 

4.7 

10.4 

8.2 

3.7 

5.0 

i 

1  Total  percent 

!  100 

i 

:  100 

100 

100 

100 

'  100 

1 

100 

1 

Mean  value 

1 

■  2.33 

) 

2.63 

2.44 

2.74 

2.82 

2.38 

2.45 

! 

Standard 

! 

1  deviation 

1.45 

1.49 

1 .26 

1.73 

1.48 

1.23 

L 

1 .32 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  {N=32,880,000) 
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children.    Patterns  of  differences  by  race  and  sex  are  different  here  from 
before*  and  somewhat  more  complex.    Among  females  the  distributions  and  means 
of  desired  fertility  are  quite  similar  for  Hispanics  and  whites,  while  mean 
desired  fertility  is  lower  for  blacks  (with  nearly  a  quarter  of  blacks  de- 
siring either  one  child  or  none).    Among  males,  by  contrast,  Hispanics  and 
whites  are  the  two  extremes,  with  desired  fertility  greater  by  0.4  for  the 
Hispanics.    Black  males  are  intermediate  in  terms  of  mean  desired  fertility, 
reflecting  the  relatively  high  proportions  desiring  either  small  families 
(less  than  two  children)  or  large  families  (four  or  more  children).    The  gap 
between  desired  and  ideal  fertility  is  widest  among  blacks  and  narrowest  for 
whites. 

Expected  fertility  (Table  2i.5)  is  slightly  lower  overall  than  desired 
fertility,  largely  reflecting  a  small  decline  for  white  females.    For  both 
black  females  and  Hispanic  males  mean  expected  fertility  is  identical  to 
mean  desired  fertility,  while  for   lack  males  and  Hispanic  females  expecta- 
tions are  slightly  in  exces:;  of  desires.    Focusing  directly  on  the  distribu- 
tions of  expected  nun'e^s  of  chi1  .en,  we  find  again  (as  with  ideal  fertility) 
a  greater  consensus  around    ^    Cii.ldren  for  whites.    Among  males  greater  pro- 
portions of  minority  youth  expect  large  families. 

The  relatively  high  proportion  of  black  females  expecting  fewer  than 
two  children  contributes  to  their  having  the  lowest  mean  expected  number  of 
children,  2.33.    White  males  and  females  anticipate  roughly  2.4  children  on 
average,  while  mean  expected  fe^^tility  ranges  from  more  than  2.6  to  2.8  for 
Hispanic  youth  and  for  black  males.    At  this  point,  then,  there  is  a  clear 
"disharmony"  of  fertility  expectations  among  black  youth,  with  males  expect- 
ing 0.4  children  more  than  females,  on  average. 
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It  would  be  possible  to  explore  the  implications  of  these  fertility 
expectations  for  future  population  growth.    However,  since  expectations  will 
undoubtedly  change  as  these  youth  begin  to  form  families  and  have  children, 
we  prefer  here  to  compare  these  fertility  expectations  to  those  of  an 
earlier  NLS  youth  cohort.    In  1971,  respondents  to  the  NLS  of  Young  Women 
were  asked  about  their  fertility  ideals  and  expectations.    Comparison  of 
their  responses  with  those  to  the  current  survey  permit  one  to  ascertain 
changes  in  fertility  ideals  and  expectations  among  young  women  in  the  United 
States  during  the  1970s.    The  data  presented  in  Tables  21.4  and  21.5  permit 
such  a  comparison.^ 

Table  21.4  provides  distributions  by  race  of  ideal  number  of  children.for 
female  NLS  respondents  age  17-22  in  1971  and  in  1979.    Among  blacks  there 
is  no  change,  with  mean  ideal  fertility  remaining  at  3.08.    There  is  a 
slight  decline  among  whites  and  Hispanics,  reflecting  a  shift  in  favor  of 
tv/o  children  and  away  from  three  or  more  children.    Overall,  then,  there  is  a 
very  small  decline  in  the  mean  ideal  number  of  children  from  2.83  to  2.76  , 
and  -;t  thus  appears  that  the  fertility  ideals  of  younq  women  have  remained 
fairiy  stable  during  the  1970s. 

At  Che  same  time,  it  is  clear  from  Table  21.5  that  fertility  expectations 
hrtvp  ^ct  remained  stable.    Overall  mean  expected  fertility  has  declined  from 
2.71   to  2.40.  and  this  reduction  is  apparent  fon  both  race  groups.  For 
both  race  groups  the  percentages  expecting  zero,  one,  or  two  children  in- 
creased and  those  expecting  three,  four,  or  five  or  more  children  decreased. 

^  Since  Hispanic  youth  v^ere  not  identified  as  such  in  the  1971  survey, 
they  have  been  included  in  the  "white  and  Hispanic"  group  in  Tables  21.4  and 
21.5. 


Table  21 ,4    Ideal  Number  of  Children^  by  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 
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iuca 1  numucr 
of  children 

Black 

1  Hispanic 
1    and  white 

Total 

1971  NLS  of  young  women^ 

'  0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

i  1 

3.3 

1.5 

1.7 

!  2 

41.1 

47.9 

47.0 

3 

20.2 

27.7 

26.8 

A 

23.1 

17.0 

17.7 

.  3  ur  niurc 

11.4 

i 

5.1  1 

6.0 

1  u  ua  1  pciucriu 

100 

100  ] 

100 

ricari  va  i  Uc 

3.08 

2.79  1 

2.83 

1979  NLS  of  youth'' 

• 

0 

0.9 

0.6  j 

0.7 

1 

3.9 

1.9  i 

• 

2.2 

2 

37.0 

52.9  i 

50.7 

3 

1 

23.8 

24.5  1 

24.4 

4 

24.3 

15.3 

16.6 

5  or  more 

10.2 

4.7 

5.5 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

Mean  value 

3.08 

2.70 

2.76 

^UNIVERSE:    Young  women  age  17-22  in  1971  (from  1971  National  Longitudinal 
Surveys  of  Young  Women).  (N=10,500,000) 

''UNIVERSE:    Female  civilians  age  17-22  on  date  of  interview.  (N=10,870,000) 
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Table  21.5   Expected  Number  of  Children,  by  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


ca|jcw  tcu  nuiiiQcr 

of  children 

Black 

Hispanic 
and  white 

 » 

Total 

1971 

NLS  of  young  women^ 

0 

5.8 

4.4 

4.6 

1 

11.6 

3.8 

4.9 

2 

43.3 

44.9 

44.7 

3 

18.5 

25.9 

24.9 

A 

*T 

13.9 

13.9 

□  or  inorc 

7  n 
/.U 

7.1 

7.0 

1 U  La  1  {JciUcilL 

1 UU 

100 

100 

Moan    \/a  liio 

rican  Va  1  Uc 

C.06 

2.72 

2.71 

1979 

NLS  of  youth'' 

0 

6.7 

6.5 

6.5 

1 

1  13.2 

6.2 

7.2 

2 

i  n 

43.8 

50.9 

49.9 

3 

j  18.3 

20.9 

20.5 

4 

1  12.6 

11.1 

11.4 

5  or  more 

\  5.4 

4.3 

4.4 

Total  percent 

:  100 

100 

100 

Mean  values 

2.38 

2.40 

2.40 

^UNIVERSE:    Young  women  age  17-22  in  1971  (from  1971  National  Longitudinal 
Surveys  of  young  women).  (N=10,500,000) 

'^UNIVERSE:    Female  civilians  age  17-22  on  date  of  interview.  (N=10,870,000) 
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Since  the  fertility  ideals  and  expectations  in  Tables  21.4  and  21.5  from  the 

1979  NLS  refer  to  females  age    17-22  while  those  in  Tables  21.1  and  21.3  refer  to 

all  respondents  (age    14-22),  comparison  of  means  allows  one  to  infer  age 

2 

differences  in  ideal  and  expected  numbers  of  children.    Ideal  fertility  of 
the  older  female  youth  is  less  than  that  of  all  female  youth  by  essentially  0.1 
for  each  of  the  three  race  groups,  indicating  that  there  is  an  across-the-board 
reduction  of  fertility  ideals  as  youth  age.    Expected  fertility  is  slightly 
higher  for  older  blacks,  and  slightly  lower  for  older  Hispanics  and  whites. 

The  reduction  in  fertility  expectations  reported  here  for  the  period 
between  1971  and  1979  parallels  that  reported  elsewhere.    For  example,  among 
wives  age    18-24,  mean  lifetime  births  expected  as  of  1971  were  2.62  for 
blacks  and  2.35  for  whites;  by  1976  18  to  24  year  old   wives  were  expecting 
2.30  and  2.13  children  on  average,  respectively.     A  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  reasons  for  this  decline  in  expected  fertility  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  report.    However,  in  view  of  the  numerous  studies  documenting 
an  inverse  relationship  between  fertility  and  women's  labor  force  attachment, 
it  seems  plausible  to  suggest  a  link  between  the  decline  in  fertility  expec- 
tations and  the  marked  rise  in  the  future  work  expectations  of  young  women 
(see  the  chapter  on  "Aspirations  for  Age  35"  in  this  report). 

Whether  or  not  fertility  expectations  remain  low  and  actual  fertility 
remains  at  the  below-replacement  levels  first  reached  in  1972^  is  a  question  for 
future  research.    Perhaps  women  will  begin  to  establish  new  oatterns  of  combining  market 

2 

The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  looks  at  the  three  1979  race  groups  separately. 

3 

Reported  in  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  1978,  Table  87,  p.  63. 
^Ibid. ,  Table  80,  p.  60. 
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work  and  family  formation  activities,  particularly  as  the  former  becomes  an 
increasingly  prevalent  activity  among  married  women  of  all  ages.    So  long  as 
fertility  and  work  are  related,  however,  it  is  clear  that  policies  which 
are  likely  to  influence  activity  in  one  area  will  also  have  an  impact  on  the 
other.    Consequently,  consideration  of  proposed  new  policies  and  evaluation 
of  existing  policies  should  take  into  account  their  impact  on  both  labor  force 
and  fertility  behavior. 


CHAPTER  22 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WOMEN  WORKING,  FERTILITY  EXPECTATIONS,  AND  THEIR 
RELATION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPECTATIONS 

A  scale  measuring  attitudes  towards  women's  roles  in  the  family  and  at 
work  was  constructed  by  summing  the  responses  to  the  following  five  items  J 

1.  A  woman's  place  is  in  the  home,  not  in  the  office  or  shop. 

2.  A  wife  who  carries  out  her  full  family  responsibilities  doesn't 
have  time  for  outside  employment. 

3.  The  employment  of  wives  leads  to  more  juvenile  delinquency. 

4.  It  is  much  better  for  everyone  concerned  if  the  man  is  the  achiever 
outside  the  home  and  the  woman  takes  care  of  the  home  and  family. 

5.  Women  are  much  happier  if  they  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  their 
children. 

For  each  item,  respondents  were  asked  if  they  strongly  agreed,  agreed,  dis- 
agreed, or  strongly  disagreed  with  the  statement.    The  final  scale  scores 
ranged  from  5  to  20,  with  20  representing  strong  agreement  with  each  state- 
ment and  thus  extremely  traditional  attitudes.    Essentially,  each  of  the 
items  deals  with  the  conflict  between  work  outside  the  home  and  successful 
fulfillment  of  the  family  roles  which  women  have  traditionally  held. 

Once  the  attitude  scale  was  developed,  it  was  cross-classified  with 
certain  basic  demographic  characteristics  such  as  age,  sex,  and  race.  In 
addition,  we  examined  the  relationships  between  traditional  attitudes  and 
expectations  about  fertility  and  education.    For  a  subsample  of  employed 
young  women  we  examined  the  links  between  current  employment  activity  and 
both  attitudes  and  fertility  expectations;  and  for  all  young  women  tradition- 
al attitudes  were  cross-classified  by  plans  for  age  35. 

A  total  of  eight  items  was  included  in  the  questionnaire.  Inspection 
of  inter-item  correlations  showed  that  the  five  selected  items  all  correlated 
well  with  each  other,  while  the  remaining  three  questions  were  unrelated. 
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Table  22.1  shows  the  distributions  on  the  traditional  attitude  scale  by 
sex,  and  for  each  sex  by  race.    On  this  and  subsequent  tables  on  attitude 
distributions,  those  with  scores  from  5-9  on  the  scale  are  categorized  as 
"nontroviitional those  with  scores  from  10-12  are  classified  as  "moderate," 
while  scores  from  13-20  are  called  "traditional."    For  the  sample  as  a  whole, 
these  cut-offs  resulted  in  28,  45,  and  25  percent  of  the  population  in  the 
three  respective  categories.    Thus,  the  categorizations  used  resulted  in 
similar  proportions  of  the  youth  population  in  the  nontraditional  and  in  the 
traditional  groups.    It  is  evident  from  the  table,  however,  that  traditional 
attitudes  about  women's  roles  and  working  wives  are  distinctly  more  preva- 
lent among  young  men.    Almost  one-third  of  the  males  have  very  traditional 
attitudes,  while  about  one-sixth  hold  nontraditional  views.    Among  the  young 
women,  by  contrast,  nearly  40  percent  are  nontraditional  while  roughly  one 
in  five  expressed  highly  traditional  views.    The  sex  difference  is  most 
easily  summarized  by  the  different  nean  values  on  the  scale:    10.3  for  the 
young  women  compared  with  11.5  for  the  ^'oung  men. 

Within  oach  sex,  it  is  clear  that  Hispanic  youth  tend  in  general  to 
have  the  most  traditional  attitudes  by  far:    nearly  half  of  Hispanic  males 
and  almost  30  percent  of  the  females  have  highly  traditional  attitudes,  and 
means  are  highest  for  HispaniuS.    Blacks  and  whites  nave  less  traditional 
attitudes,  with  roughly  one-third  of  the  males  and  one-fifth  of  the  females 
falling  into  the  traditional  group.    Finally,  it  is  also  clear  that  race  is 
a  distinctly  secondary  influence  when  compared  to  sex:    the  most  traditional 
females  (Hispanics)  are  still  less  traditional  than  the  least  traditional 
males  (whites). 

With  regard  to  age,  examination  of  traditional  attitudes  was  confined 
to  young  women  and  stratified  by  race.    As  indicated  in  Table  22.2,  the  patterns 
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Table  22.1    Traditional ity  of  Attitudes,  by  Sex  and  Race 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Traditional ity 

Fema' 

e 

Male  "1 

of  attitudes 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Total  Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Total  . 

Nontraditional 

37.8 

30.4 

39.0 

38.3 

18.7 

10.8 

18.0 

17.6 

Moderate 

41 .4 

40.3 

42.9 

42.5 

45.5 

40.1 

51 .1 

49.7  • 

Traditional 

20.8 

29.3 

18.1 

19.2 

35.8 

49.2 

30.9 

32.7 

Total  percent 

TOO 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean  value 

1  

10.4 

n  .1 

i 

10.2 

10.3 

11 .7 

12.6 

11.5 

11.6 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  {N=32,880,000) 
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Table  22.2   Traditiona lity  of  Attitudes  of  Young  Women,  by  Race  and  Age 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Tradi cional ity  ' 
of  attitudes  1 

14-15 

16-17 

18-19 

20-22 

Black 

Nontraditiopal 

32.4 

39.2 

35.6 

43.3 

Moderate 

40.0 

40.8 

44.8 

39.9 

Traditional  j 

2/.  6 

20.1 

19.6 

16.8 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Hispanic 

Nontraditional 

25.4 

34.1 

27.2 

34.0 

Moderate 

36.7 

43.4 

46.1 

35.3 

Traditional 

37.9 

22.5 

26.7 

30.7 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

White 

Nontraditional 

37.9 

40.1 

39.6 

38.3 

Moderate 

41.8 

41  .9 

43.8 

43.7 

Traditional 

20.2 

18.0 

16.6 

18.1 

Total  percent 

j  100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Female  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  (N=16,440,000) 
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of  attitudinal  change  with  aging  are  somewhat  different  by  race.    Among  black 
women,  there  is  a  clear  shift  away  from  traditional  attitudes  as  youth  age. 
The  shift  is  sharpest  between  the  youngest  and  older  age  groups.    A  similar  and 
even  more  pronounced  shift  is  apparent  between  the  two  younger  groups  of  Hispanic 
women,  but  this  does  not  continue—Hispanic  women  age  18  and  over  are  slightly 
more  traditional  than  those  age  16-17.    Among  whites,  age  differences  in 
attitudinal  distributions  are  generally  smaller,  with  a  modest  decline  in 
traditional  attitudes  between  those  aged  14-15  and  those  16-17  years  of  age 
and  no  significant  change  afterwards.    In  general,  then,  young  women  aged  14- 
15  tend  to  have  more  traditional  attitudes  than  their  older  counterparts,  with 
age  differences  weakest  among  whites  and  strongest  among  blacks. 

While  knowledge  of  attitudinal  differences  by  age,  sex,  and  race  is 
interesting  in  its  own  right,  the  principal  aim  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine 
the  degree  to  which  youth's  attitudes  toward  women  are  correlated  with 
fertility  and  educational  expectations  and  with  both  current  and  prospective 
labor  market  activity.    Table  22.3  shows  the  relationship  between  traditional 
attitudes  and  expected  numbers  of  children,  separately  by  sex.    In  general, 
the  data  in  the  table  suggest  that  there  is  a  mild  positive  relationship 
between  scores  on  the  scale  of  traditional  attitudes  and  expected  numbers  of 
children.     Among  women  the  relationship  is  readily  apparent:    as  the  expected 
number  of  children  increases,  the  proportion  of  female  respondents  with 
traditional  attitudes  toward  women  increases  steadily  (although  not  substan- 
tially) while  the  proportion  with  nontradi tional  attitudes  tends  to 

2 

It  IS  possible  that  attitudes  are  more  strongly  related  to  desired 
fertility  than  to  expected  fertility.    We  have  focused  on  expectations  in  the 
belief  that  they  would  be  more  proximate  determinants  of  the  educational, 
training,  and  career  decisions  of  youth. 
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Table  22.3   Traditional ity  of  Attitudes,  by  Expected  Number  of  Children  and 
Sex 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Traditional ity 
of  attitudes 

0-1 

2 

3 

4  or  more 

Total 

Female 

Nontradi  ti  nnal 

44.6 

37.6 

38.4 

35.0 

38.3 

Moderate 

38.3 

44.0 

43.1 

41.4 

42.5 

Traditional 

17.0 

18.4 

18.5 

23.7 

19.1 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

■  — 1 

Male 

Nontradi tional 

18.3 

18.7 

16.0 

16.7 

17.7 

Moderate 

48.7 

50.1 

52.2 

45.4 

49.6 

Traditional 

33.0 

31.2 

31.8 

37.9 

32.7 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  (N=32,880,000) 
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decline.    Among  the  young  men,  however,  the  relationship  is  distinctly  weaker, 
with  the  most  striking  result  being  that  38  percent  of  those  males  expecting 
four  or  more  children  have  highly  traditional  attitudes  toward  women  compared 
to  about  32  percent  of  males  expecting  fewer  than  four  children.  Further 
disaggregation  by  race  (not  shown  here)  reveals  that  the  patterns  by  sex  for 
all  respondents  characterize  both  whites  and  Hispanics  but  not  their  black 
counterparts  (for  whom  attitudes  and  expected  fertility  appear  to  be  entirely 
uncorrelated) . 

The  absence  of  a  strong  relationship  between  attitudes  toward  womf^n  and 
expected  numbers  of  children  does  not  mean  that  traditional  attitudes  do  not 
influence  fertility  behavior.    Evidence  supportive  of  this  contention  is  pro- 
vided in  Table  22.4,  which  shows  the  distribution  of  age  at  which  the  respondent 
expects  to  (or  did)  become  a  parent  ("age  of  parenting")  for  each  of  the 
three  attitude  groups,  separately  by  sex.    It  is  apparent  from  the  table  that 
traditional  attitudes  toward  women  are  associated  with  earlier  fertility: 
among  women,  for  example,  12  percent  of  those  with  nontradi tional  attitudes 
expect  to  become  mothers  before  age  20  compared  to  27  percent  of  women  with 
highly  traditional  attitudes,  while  motherhood  not  until  age  25  or  later  is 
anticipated  by  35  percent  of  the  former  group  but  only  17  percent  of  the 
latter.    A  similar  pattern  is  evidenced  by  males,  with  somewhat  less  sharp 
differences  in  age  of  parenting  by  attitude  group  and  generally  higher  ages 
of  parenting  being  expected.    For  each  sex,  the  mean  age  of  parenting  declines 
as  one  moves  from  less  to  more  traditional  attitudes,  and  conversely,  the 
mean  score  on  the  attitude  scale  declines  as  one  moves  from  the  under  20  to 
the  20-24  and  then  to  the  25  and  over  parenting  age  groups. 
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Table  22.4   Age  of  Parenting,  by  Traditionality  of  Attitudes  and  Sex 

(Means  and  percentage  distributions) 


Aae 
of 

parenting 

Female 

Male 

liUrl  — 

tradi- 
ti onal 

Moderate 

Tradi- 
ti  onal 

mll  1  Luae 

scale 

mean 

Non- 
tradi- 
ti onal 

Moderate 

Tradi- 
tional 

Attitude 

scale 

mean 

Younger  than  20 

n.7 

16.3 

26.6 

11.2 

3.9 

6.8 

9.7 

12.4 

20-24 

44.3 

52.6 

50.9 

10.5 

38.8 

43.6 

50.5 

11.9 

25-29 

31.7 

23.4 

15.4 

9.6 

38.9 

36.7 

27.2 

11.3 

30  or  older 

3.2 

2.0 

1.8 

9.7 

9.6 

5.1 

5.2 

11.1 

Never 

9.1 

5.6 

5.3 

9.6 

8.8 

7.9 

7.4 

11.5 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean  value  of  age 
of  parenting^ 

23.4 

22.5 

21.6 

24.8 

24.1 

23.3 

^Excluding  respondents  who  expect  no  children  or  for  whom  the  age  provided  is  less 
than  15  or  greater  than  40. 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.    (N  =  32,880,000) 
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The  less  traditional  attitudes  toward  women  associated  with  higher 
expected  age  of  parenting  is  evident  for  each  sex/race  group  (Table  22.5).  Among 
Hispanics,  declines  in  traditional ity  as  age  of  parenting  increases  from  under  20 
to  20-24  are  comparable  for  males  and  females,  while  among  blacks  and  whites  the 
declines  are  slightly  but  consistently  larger  for  women.    Again,  then,  despite 
the  weak  relationship  between  attitudes  and  the  expected  number  of  children, 
there  is  a  clear  relationship  between  attitudes  toward  women  and  the  expected 
timing  of  children. 

The  correlations  between  attitudes    toward  women  and  educational  expec- 
tations are  substantial  (Table  22.6).    Among  both  young  men  and  young  women,  as 
the  expected  level  of  education  increases  there  is  a  clear  concomitant  decline 
in  traditionality.    This  pattern  is  also  apparent  within  ^=>ch  of  the  individ- 
ual sex/race  groups  (not  shown  here).    It  is  not. possible  to  make  inferences 
from  tabular  relationships  about  the  underlying  causal  mechanisms  at  work 
here--e.g.,  do  nontraditional  attitudes  lead  to  higher  educational  expecta- 
tions>  or  are  both  attitudes  and  expectations  consequences  of  some  other 
factors?    In  any  case,  the  relationship  is  quite  strong:    whereas  25  percent 
of  young  women  who  do  not  expect  to  go  to  college  have  highly  nontraditional 
attitudes,  the  corresponding  figures  for  those  anticipating  up  to  and  beyond 
a  bachelor's  degree  are  46  and  58  percent,  respectively.    The  figures  for 
young  men  reflect  their  generally  more  traditional  attitudes,  yet  they  also 
show  a  strong  relationship  between  attitudes  toward  women  and  educational 
expectations . 

For  the  subgroup  of  nonenrolled  women  currently  employed  and  v^orking  at 
least  twenty  hours  per  week,  we  examined  the  relationship  between  current 
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Table  22.5   Mean  Score  on  Scale  of  Traditional  Attitudes,  by  Age  at  Which 
Respondent  Expects  to  Become  a  Parent,  Sex  and  Race 


Age  of 
parenti  ng 

Female 

Male 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Younger  than  20 

11 .0 

11.7 

11.2 

12.2 

13.0 

12.4 

20-24 

10.4 

11.4 

10.4 

11.8 

12.7 

11.8 

25-29 

9.3 

10.0 

9.5 

11.2 

12.3 

11.2 

30  or  older 

9.0 

10.2 

9.8 

11.0 

11 .9 

11.0 

Never 

10.2 

10.6 

9.5 

11.8 

12.5 

11.4 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  cn  January  1,  1979.  (N=32,880,000) 
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Table  22.5   Traditional ity  of  Attitudes,  by  Expected  Educational  Attainment 
and  Sex 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Traditional ity  j 
of  attitudes 

12  or  less 

13-16 

17  or  more 

! 

Total  • 

Female 

Nnnt radi  ti  nnal 

25.2 

46.2 

58.3 

38.4 

MnHpra t  p 

46.8 

40.9 

32.9 

42.6 

Trad  i  f i  nna 1 

28.1 

12.9 

8.9 

19.0 

Total  percent 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

Male 

1  Nontraditional 

i 

n  .0 

20.1 

33.3 

17.7 

:  Moderate 

t 

46.7 

54.0 

1 

47.  ^ 

49.7 

J  Traditional 

t 

42.3 

25.8 

19.3 

32.6 

1  Total  percent 

i 

TOO 

1 
1 

'  100 

t 

i 

1 

 i 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  (N=32,880,000) 
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occupational  assignment  and  attitudes  toward  women  (Table  22.7).    In  brief 
women  in  higher-status  jobs  generally  and  those  in  nontraditional  higher- 
status  jobs  in  particular  are  strikingly  more  nontraditional  than  their 
counterparts,  while  those  in  lower-status  blue-collar  occupations  evince 
distinctly  more  traditional  attitudes.    Thus,  whereas  35  percent  of  the  employed 
nonstudents  hold  nontraditional  views  and  20  oercent  are  highly  traditional,  the 
corresponding  percentages  for  those  in  professional  and  technical  jobs  are 
48  and  13  percent;  and  the  figures  for  those  in  managerial,  administrative,  and 
craft  occupations  are  60  and  9  percent,  respectively.    Among  operatives, 
laborers,  and  private  household  workers,  by  contrast,  only  29  percent  are 
nontraditional  while  27  percent  hold  highly  traditional  views. 

The  distributions  of  expected  numbers  of  children  by  occupation  group 
are  shown  for  this  same  subgroup  of  nonenrolled  employed  women  in  Table  22.8. 
As  in  the  preceding  table,  those  young  women  in  professional  and  technical, 
maiagerial  and  administrative,  and  craft  occupations  are  different  from  other 
young  women.    Specifically,  those  currently  in  nontraditional  and  higher- 
status  occupations  tend  to  have  lower  expected  fertility,  with  larger  pro- 
portions expecting  two  or  fewer  children  and  smaller  proportions 
expecting  three  or  more  children  (as  compared  to  the  women  in  cleri- 
cal and  sales  jobs  and  in  blue-collar  and  service  occupations). 

The  final  part  of  this  chapter  consists  of  an  examination  for  all 
young  women  of  the  relationship  between  attitudes  tov;ard  working  women 
and  women's  roles  and  future  plans  concerning  the  labor  market.    Table  22.9 
shows  the  means  and  distributions  of  traditional  attitudes  cross-classified 
by  desired  activity  at  age  35.    Women  aspiring  to  higher-status  white-collar 
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Table  22.7    Tradi tional ity  of  Attitudes,  by  Occupation  Group 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Occupation 

Nontradi tional 

Moderate  ^ 

Tradi  tional 

Total 
percent 

Professional ,  technical 

47.8 

1  ^ 

39.2 

13.0 

100 

Managers,  administrators, 
crai  ls 

CO  Q 

by .  y 

31  A 

Q  7 
o.  / 

1 UU 

Clerical,  sales 

34.9 

46.3 

18.8 

TOO 

Service  workers 

33.4 

47.3 

19.4 

TOO 

;  Operatives,  laborers, 

j    private  household  workers 

29.2 

44.0 

26.8 

TOO 

:  Total 

35.3 

45.1 

19.7 

TOO 

UNIVERSE:    Nonenrolled  female  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979, 

who  were  employed  on  the  interview  date  and  who  usually  work 
20  or  more  hours  per  week.  (N=3,480,000) 
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Table  22.8   Number  of  Children  Expected,  by  Occupation 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Occupation 

0-1 

2 

3 

4  or  more 

Tntal 

percent 

Prn"fp^^innal     f  prhniral 

20  2 

59  9 

T?  7 

6  2 

100 

1  \J\J 

Managers,  administrators, 
crafts 

17.6 

62.2 

8.8 

11 .4 

100 

Clerical ,  sales 

14.0 

51.9 

19.9 

14.2 

100 

Service 

15.6 

52.2 

16.1 

16.1 

100 

Operatives,  laborers, 
private  household  workers 

11.9 

56.0 

17.5 

14.5 

100 

Total 

14.4 

i 
1 

53.6 

1 

17.8 

14.2 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Nonenrolled  female  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979,  who 
were  employed  on  the  interview  date  and  working  20  or  more  hours 
per  week.  (N=3,480,000) 
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Table  22.9   Traditionality  of  Attitudes,  by  Desired  Activity/Occupation 
Group  at  Age  35 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Occupation 

Non- 

Y*ri  Hi  +"innal 
Ui  au  1  u  1  uf la  1 

Mn  H  Q   a  +"0 
I'lUUcra  Lc 

1  raCJ  1  r  , oria  1 

Total  ' 
percent  1  Mean 

Profess  ional     f  prhriTral 

00,0 

\  c. ,  \ 

1  nn 
1  uu 

MrinanPrQ     arlnrini  chr'a- 

tors 

52.1 

41.6 

6.3 

1  nn 
1  uu 

Q  9 

CI Gri  ca 1  1 

0  f  •  L 

dd  7 

100 

10.3 

1  Crafts 

^9.0 

33  ■ 

IC^ 

9.6 

Operat-i v^s ,  1  abo^ers , 

'  farmers 

1 

j  27.6 

• 

j  55.0 

1  17.4 

100 

10.5 

'  Service  workers 

j 

j  33.5 

'     41 .3 

1 

!  25.2 

100 

10.6 

1  Don't  know 

i  37.3 

i  44.6 

j 

i  18.1 

100 

10.3 

1 

i  Home  (out  of  labor 
•  force) 

j 

i       21  .2 

1 

1  46.1 

1 

i 

!  32.7 

100 

11.5 

i  Total 

;  38.2 

j 

'  42.4 

i 
1 

'  19.3 

100 

10.3 

UNIVERSE:    Female  civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  (N=16,440,000) 
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occupations  and  to  craft  jobs  are  considerably  less  traditional  than  other 
women,  with  half  of  the  former  group  holding  nontradi tional  attitudes. 
Those  women  anticipating  employment  in  other  occupations  or  unsure  of  their 
plans  for  age  35  are  more  or  less  "average"  in  terms  of  their  means  and 
distributions  of  traditional  attitudes.    By  contrast,  those  women  who  plan 
to  be  home  and  out  of  the  labor  force  at  age  35  are  distinctly  more  tradi- 
tional than  other  young  women— nearly  a  third  of  them  have  highly  traditional 
attitudes  compared  with  15  percent  of  other  women.    Thus,  attitudes  toward 
women  appear  to  be  an  important  correlate  of  plans  for  age  35. 

In  light  of  evidence  indicating  that  aspirations  for  future  market  work 
are  related  to  investments  in  on-the-job  training  by  young  women,  the 
implication  is  that  traditional  attitudes  toward  women  will  be  associated 
with  low  levels  of  human  capital  investment  generally  (see  the  data  above 
on  educational  expectations  and  traditional  attitudes)  and  of  investment  in 
on-the-job  training  specifically.    Current  trends  indicate  that  more  and 
more  women  will,  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  be  primary  wage  earners  for 
themselves  and  their  families.    The  inference  is  easily  drawn  that  more 
traditionally  oriented  women,  having  either  restricted  themselves  to  tradi- 
tional, low  income,  women's  jobs  or  left  the  labor  market  entirely,  may 
experience  great  difficulty  in  providing  an  adequate  Income  at  such  times. 

It  can  also  be  inferred  that  even  women  with  strongly  nontradi tional 
attitudes  do  not  indicate  that  they  are  abandoning  family  forma ti on i  The 

3 

See  S.H.  Sandell  and  D.  Shapiro,  "Work  Expectations,  Human  Capital 
Accumulation,  and  the  Wages  of  Young  Women,"  Journal  of  Human  Resources, 
forthcoming.  Summer,  1980. 
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weak  association  between  traditionality  and  expected  number  of  children  shows 
this.    What  appears  to  be  the  difference  in  fertility  expectations  between 
traditional  and  nontradi tional  women  is  the  context  in  which  they  expect  to 
have  and  raise  their  children.    The  total  pattern  of  results  suggests  that 
nontradi tional  women  are  more  likely  to  expect  to  complete  their  education 
and  begin  a  career,  then  start  their  families.    For  blacks  and  whites,  this 
appears  to  apply  to  men,  also. 

A  comment  about  sex  differences  in  the  relationships  between  traditional- 
ity and  aspirations  is  in  order.    The  par  :icular  attitudes  measured  here 
focus  specifically  on  the  appropriateness  of  work  for  women,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  relationship  between  the  attitude  scale  and  various 
plans  for  adulthood  are  stronger  for  ycang  women  than  for  young  men.  Still, 
the  traditionality  of  ycung  men  is  not  a  trivial  issue.    It  has  been  re- 
peatedly found  that  a  husband's  support,  or  lack  of  it,  for  a  woman's  educa- 
tion and  career  efforts  is  one  of  the  major  factors  in  women's  labor  market 
activities.    Much  speculation,  also,  has  revolved  around  the  conflicts  be- 
tween men's  traditionality  and  women's  rising  aspirations  as  a  cause  of  the 
increased  rates  of  marital  dissolution  in  the  past  decade. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  further  analysis  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  fully  the  implications  of  this  sort  of  traditionality  for  fertility 
and  employment.    Still,  it  can  be  suggested  that  there  may  be  at  least  one 

area  in  which  the  current  ;^n;^1yc;is  h^^q  npliry  imp!  iratinnQ       Tr^pnRnf^  nrpg^   

nancy  is  a  major  problem,  especially  in  some  urban  areas.  Changing  attitudes 
about  the  appropriateness  of  alternative  roles  for  v/omen,  through  information 
and  example,  may  encourage  young  girls  to  postpone  childbearing  until  they 
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complete  t^eir  education  and  enter  employment.    Easing  social  pressures  on 
girls  by  also  encouraging  such  pos'*"ponenient  for  boys  may  be  crucial  for 
addressing  the  pruolem. 
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CHAPTER  23 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

The  youth  were  provided  with  three  descriptions  of  each  of  nine  occupations 
and  asked  which  best  described  the  occupation.    The  mean  score  for  the 
fourteen  to  twenty-two  year  old  population  was  6.1.    As  might  be  expected, 
there  was  substantial  variation  in  the  scores  for  different  groups  of 
young  people.    These  are  shown  in  Table  23.1 • 

Knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  as  shown  by  the  scores  on  this  test 
was  considerably  lower  for  minorities  than  it  was  for  whites.    The  mean 
score  for  blacks  was  4.9,  for  Hispanics  5.0,  and  for  whites  6.4.    Thus,  the 
average  black  youth  was  not  able  to  define  one-sixth  of  the  occupations 
which  were  known  by  the  average  white  youth,  and  the  average  Hispanic  was 
very  little  more  knowledgeable  than  the  black. 

The  scores  also  varied  with  age,  rising  by  approximately  two-thirds  ' 
of  a  point  between  each  of  the  three  youngest  age  groups  and  by  about  a 
half  of  one  point  between  the  two  oldest  groups.    The  oldest  group  could 
describe  correctly  two  more  occupations  than  could  the  youngest  group. 

As  expected,  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  was  also  related  to  edu- 
cation.   High  school  dropouts  had  the  lowest  score;  high  school  students 
came  next,  followed  by  high  school  graduates;  and  finally  college  students 
had  the  highest  score.    There  was  also  a  substantial  improvement  in  scores 
as  years  of  scnooling  completed  increased.    The  scores  were  4.3,  4.7,  5.8, 
6.9,  and  7.6  for  youth  who  had  completed  zero,  one  to  eight,  nine  to 
eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen  or  more  years  of  schooling,  respectively. 
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Table  23J    Mean  Number  of  Correct  Answers  to  Knowledge  of  the  World  of  Work 
Questions,  by  Various  Characteristics 


1 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

,  

i 

D  1  aUK 

2.0 

n  1  spam  L 

b.O 

1 

fin  1  tc 

C  /I 

D  .4 

i  2.0 

t 

Sex 

i 

r  clTla  1  c 

•                           Z.O  ! 

Ma  1  Q 

na  1  e 

6.2 

1              2.1  1 

A  ri  Q 

"9" 

1  1 

14-15 

5.1 

i  1.9 

16-17 

5.7 

i  2.0 

1  Q    1  Q 

6.4 

\  2.0 

1.9 

Key  1  on 

i 
1 

Northeast 

6.2 

\  2.1 

North  central 

6.3 

j  2.0 

oou  tn 

5.7 

!  2.1 

WcS  t 

6 . 1 

i  2.0 

Lnro 1 imenL  status 

! 

1 

1 

niyri  sunooi  uropout 

b.O 

2.1 

High  school  student 

5.5 

2.0 

College  student 

7.5 

1.5 

Nonenroi  lea  mgn  scnooi  graduate 

6.9 

1  n 

1 .8 

Educational  attainment 

0 

4.3 

1.4 

1  o 

/I  7 

1  Q 

1  1 

c  o 
b.O 

Z.O 

12 

6.9 

1.8 

13  or  more 

7.6 

1.4 

Health  limitation 

No 

fc. : 

2.1 

Yes 

2.2 

Participated  in  government  programs 

No 

6.1 

2.1 

Yes 

S,9 

2.0  1 

1 

Table  1  (continued) 
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Characteristic 


Mean 


Standard  Deviation 


Marital  status 
Never  married 
Married 

Divorced,  separated  or  widowed 

Family  income 
$0  to  $4999 
$5000  to  $9999 
$10,000  to  $14,999 
$15,000  to  $19,999 
$20,000  to  $24,999 
$25,000  to  $29,999 
$30,000  to  $39,999 
$40,000  or  more 

Children  at  home 
Males  with  children 
Males  without  children 
Females  with  children 
Females  without  children 

Employment  status^ 
Employed 
Unempi oyed 

Out  of  the  labor  force 
Total 


6.1 
6.5 
6.3 


5.6 
5.6 
5.8 
6.0 
6.3 
6.3 
6.7 
6.9 


6.5 
6.2 
5.9 
6.0 


6.7 
5.7 
6.1 

6.1 


2.1 
2.0 
1 .9 


1.7 


1 .9 
2.1 
2.1 
2.0 


1.9 
2.1 
2.1 

2.1 


Only  for  persons  who  were  16-21  on  date  of  interview. 
UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-21  on  January  1,  1979.  {N=32,880,000) 
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Knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  also  varied  with  income  of  the  youth *s 
family  in  1978.    For  those  who  reported  an  income  of  $40,000  or  more  the 
score  was  more  than  one  point  higher  than  for  those  whose  family  incom? 
was  less  than  $5,000.    The  increase  was  not  uniform,  however.    The  scores 
were  similar  for  the  four  groups  of  youth  whose  family  income  was  less  than 
$20,000.    Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  employed  youth  had  higher  scores 
than  either  the  unemployed  or  tfiose  out  of  the  labor  force.    The  employed 
had  a  score  of  6.7  while  the  unemployed  knew  only  5.7  of  the  answers,  and 
the  out  of  the  labor  force  group  scored  6.1. 

From  these  data  we  must  conclude  that  those  persons  who  are  most  di 
advantaged  in  the  labor  market--minorities,  the  less  educated,  youth  from 
families  with  low  income,  and  the  unemployed—are  substantia''  .  ow- 
ledgeable  about  the  labor  market  in  whicn  they  are  attempting  r,o  ope  ite. 
Earlier  studies  also  have  indicated  that  lack  of  knowledge       the  w:;  Id  of 
work  is  associated  with  long-run  labor  market  difficulties       Urice)-  I  e 
circumstances,  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  introduce  labor  r-^rr.r^*  informa- 
tion into  school  curricula. 


oee  Herbert  3.  Parn.:^  and  Andrew  Kohen,  "Occupational  Information 
and  Labor  Market  Status:    The  Case  oi  Young  Men,"  Journal  of  Human  Resources 
Vol.  ]0,  No.  1  (Winter,  '975). 


CHAPTER  24 

INFLUENCES  ON  YOUTH'S  LIFE  DECISIONS:    THE  ROLE  OF  SIGNIFICANT  OTHERS 

Respondents  under  the  age      eiahteen  were  asked  to  indiv:dte  the  per- 
son who  had  had  the  most  influence  on  their  feelings  abci:t  i-^./nool, 
marriage,  jobs,  and  having  children.    Such  influential  .:e"sons  are  ca  i  jd 
.  "significant  others."  In  much  sociological  work,  significant  ethers 
are  held  to  be  central  to  the  development  o-  the  self-conce;:t,  .  forma- 
tion, and  the  eventual  fulfillment  of  adult  roles.    In  the  later  ar.a  lysis 
of  the  NLS  vouth  data,  use  of  this  measure  should  help  i1  luminate  the  pro- 
cesses of  entry  into  'che  L^bor  market  and  transmission  of  -^n-lal  class. 

Table  1  shows  the  types  of  persons  young  peopl^i  rep'.^rt  to  be  influen- 
tial.   The  variety  of  possible  responses  are  groupeJ  into  categories,  de- 
pending  upon  whether  the  person  named  was  an  adult  or  another  youth,  and 
upon  whether  the  person  was  a  relative  or  someone  outside  the  fa^nily.  A 
small  proportion,  2.6  oercent,  of  the  youths  refMSr^  to  name  anyone  as 
their  significant  other,  despite  explicit  probing  by  the  interviewer. 
These  youths,  are  called    isolates."    Significant  othc who  could  not  be 
clearly  classified  were  assigned  to  the  "other"  category,  which  accounts 
for  less  than  4  percent  uf  the  total  responses.    Because  of  the  presumed 
heteroaenei tv  of  the  persons  included  in  this  category,  no  attempt  will  he 
made  to  interpret  findings  associated  with  it  at  this  time. 

Table  24.1  shows  clearly  the  continuing  importance  of  parents  to  adoles- 
cents,    ilmost  70  percent  of  the  youths  named  their  parents  as  the  ones 
most  influential  on  their  attitudes.    While  41  percent  included  both  par- 
ents, when  only  one  parent  was  mentioned,  mothers  were  named  twice  as  often 

Q  344  3C4 
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Table  24.1    Nominations  of  Significant  Others 

Who  has  influenced  you  most  on  how  you  feel  about  things  like  school, 
marriage,  jobs,  and  having  children? 


Type  of  person 

Percent 

Category  of  person 

Percent 

No  one 

2,6 

Isolates 

2.6 

A  teacher 

An  older  friend 

A  guidance  counselor 

2,0 
3,3 
0.6 

Nonrelated 
adults 

'  5.9 

Father  or  stepfather 
Mother  or  stepmother 
Mother  and  father 

9.2 
19,8 
40,6 

Parents 

69,6 

A  brother 
A  sister 
Husband  or  wife 

2.9 
3.0 
0.1 

Siblings  and 
spouse 

6,1 

A  female  friend  about  the 

same  age  as  R 
A  male  friend  about  the 

same  age  as  R 

7.2 
4,9 

Nonrelated 
peers 

12,2 

Another  relative 
A  co-worker 
Other 

2.9 
0.1 
0.6 

Other 

3,7 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-17  on  interview  date.    (N=1 5,510,000) 
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as  fathers.    Indeed,  when  the  aender  of  the  significant  other  was  available 
from  the  coding,  females  were  consistently  more  likely  to  be  named  than 
were  males. 

As  shov/n  in  Table  24.2,  boys  were  more  likely  than  girls  to  say  they  were 
Influenced  by  adults,  particularly  parents.    Girls  were  much  more  likely 
than  boys  to  say  they  were  most  influenced  by  same-aqed  friends.  This 
probably  reflect?  the  greater  importance  for  girls  of  success  in  social 
activities  outside  the  home. 

Table  24.2  also  shows  the  distribution  of  type  of  significant  other  by 
race.    Hispanics  were  least  likely  to  say  that  they  felt  their  parents  v/e^^e 
their  bigaest  influence.    Whites,  on  t^e  other  hand,  were  most  likely  to 
name  parents  and  same-aged  friends. 

Table  24.3  gives  type  of  significant  other  by  enrollment  status.  Because 
the  questions  were  only  asked  of  younger  respondents,  almost  none  had  grad- 
uated from  high  school.    Comparing  dropojts  with  high  school  students, 
then,  the  table  shows  that  dropouts  were  more  likely  to  be  isolates,  or  to 
go  to  adults  outside  the  family.    The  number  of  dropouts  is  small,  so  inter- 
pretation must  be  cautious,  but  they  are  underrepresented  among  those  who 
chose  the  typical  significant  others,  that  is,  parents  and  same-age  friends. 

Significant  Others  and  Life  Choices 

Previous  work,  particularly  in  the  area  of  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency, has  shown  that  it  is  extremely  important  to  the  process  or  maturing 
into  conventional  adulthood  that  youths  form  strona  ties  with  people  who 
themselves  support  conventional  values  and  behaviors.    Many  programs 
addressed  to  troubled  youths  are  based  on  the  premise  that  allowina  the 


Table  24.2   Type  of  Significant  Other,  by  Race  and  Sex 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Type  of 
s  igmticant 
other 

Sex 

Race 

Total 

Femal  e 

Male 

Hispanic 

Black 

White 

Total 

49.0 

51.0 

6.6 

14.0 

79.4 

100 

Isolates 

9  A 

0  Q 
C.O 

0.5 

3.4 

2.3 

2.6 

Nonrelated  adult 

5.5 

6.3 

7.3 

7.5 

5.5 

5.9 

Parent 

68.1 

71.0 

66.3 

68.8 

70.0 

69.6 

Peer  friend 

14.5 

9.9 

11  .3 

7.0 

13.2 

12.2 

Sibling  or  spouse 

6.2 

5.9 

8.3 

7.2 

5.7 

6.1 

Other 

3.4 

4.0 

3.2 

6.2 

3.3 

3.7 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-17  on  interview  date. (N=l 5,510,000) 


Table  24.3   Type  of  Significant  Other,  by  Enrollment  Status 

(Percentage  distributions) 


Type  of  significant 
other 

High  school 
dropout 

j  High  school 
j  student 

1  1 

1    Total ^  j 

Total 

6.7 

!  92.9 

i 

1  100 

Isolates 

5.9 

1  2.3 

1 

i  2.6 

Unrplatpd  arlult 

i 

R  7 

J 

i        c;  Q 

Parent(s) 

63.9 

j 

1  70.0 

! 

69.5 

Unrelated  peers 

8.4 

!  12.4 

12.2 

Sibling  or  spouse 

7.8 

5.9 

6.1 

Other 

4.4 

3.6 

^  3.7 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

 M>. 

Total  contains  0.5  percent  who  were  college  students  or  nonenrolled  high 
school  graduates. 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-17  on  interview  date.    (N=l 5,510,000) 
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youngster  to  form  a  strong  relationship  with  a  responsible  person  is  the 
first  step  in  solving  the  problem. 

Afte*^  respondents  nar.ied  their  most  influential  persons  they  were  asked 
to  describe  how  this  person  would  react  to  any  o*^  a  serie^s  of  major  choices 
the  youths  made  about  their  careers  and  their  adult  ^ife  styles.  This 
allows  a  detemination  of  the  nature  of  the  influencer>  wiich  the  youths  feel 
on  theiir  lives.  Tables  24.4  through  24.6  give  the  average  leve"^  of  perceived 
support  by  each  category  of  significant  other  for  the  total  sample  by  sex 
and  by  race.    Since  the  figures  are  averages  of  a  four-point  scale,  a  score 
of  about  2.5  indicates  roughly  equal  frequency  of  approve  1  or  dir>approyal 
for  a  given  life  decision.    Scores  of  more  than  three  or  lesr.  than  two  points 
can  be  considered  strong  approval  and  strong  disapproval,  respectively. 

Looking  first  at  Table  24.4,  the  sceres  for  the  total  sanplc,  the  firm 
three  items  ask  about  deciding  tc  pursue  a  specifier:  career--carpenter , 
accountant,  or  electrical  engineer.    The  lowest  levels  of  sunport  are  for 
becoming  a  carpenter,  which  is  a  skilled  trade  while  the  other  two  career- 
rated  are  profession-..    Family  menrbers,  particu"; arly  parents,  are  seen  as 
being  more  approving  of  any  career  than  are  unrelated  persons.    The^e  is 
much  less  support  generally  for  going  into  the  armed  -orces  than  for  any  of 
ti-a  careers.    The  peers  are  oarticularly  likely  to  be  seen  as  opposing  en- 
listment.   All  groups  are  seen  as  ooposing  the  decision  not  to  go  to  college, 
especially  adults. 

The  remaining  three  items  have  to  do  with  more  general  life  style 
issues.    Parents  are  seen  as  sending  to  oppose  the  youths  movinq  awey  from 
home  at  aae  21.    The  other  groups  are  not  seen  as  too  keen  on  the  ide?, 
either,  but  the  averages  are  around  the  center  of  the  possible  distribution 
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Table  24.4    Mean  Support  for  Life  Decisions,  by  Types  of  Significant  Other 


Life  decision 

Nonrelated 
adult 

Parent 

; Nonrelated  jSibI  ing 
peer  lor 

Ispouse 

Other 

Total 

You  decided  to  become  a 
■carpenter. 

1  1 

2.79 

2. 

95 

2.82 

■  2.90 

i 

2.92 

2.92 

.You  decided  to  become 
-an  accountant. 

3.14 

3 

41 

3.17 

r 

3,28 

3.37 

3.36 

:You  decided  to  become 
ian  electrical  engineer. 

• 

3.09 

3. 

21 

2.34 

3.05 

3.14 

3.16 

iYou  decided  to  join 
'the  armed  forces . 

2.48 

2 

57 

2.14 

2.33 

1 

2.59 

2.50 

Iyou  decided  not  to  go 
!to  college. 

i  1.80 

2 

.01 

2.21 

;  2.18 

1 .94 

1 

i  2.04 

I 

You  decided  to  move  far 
away  from  where  your 
parents  live  when  you 
are  21. 

r 

2.55 

? 

2.62 

:  2.58 

1 

2.33 

1 

1 

i 
1 

!  2.39 

1 

You  decided  never  to 
have  children. 

i 

1  2.23 

2 

.26 

2.18 

1 

1  2,31 

2.26 

1 

\  2.25 

You  decided  to  pursue 
a  full  time  career  and 
delay  starting  a 
family'^. 

j 

2.84 

3 

.05 

2.87 

'3.00 

; 

1 
* 

2.96"  3.01 

Scores  range  from  1,  indicating  strong  disapproval,  to  4,  indicating 
strong  approval . 


This  question  asked  for  girls  only.  (N=7,280,000) 

UNIVERSE:    Civilians  age  14-17  on  interview  date  who  named  a  significant 
other.    (N=15 ,100,000) 


Table  24.5   Mean  Support  for  Life  Decisions,  by  Types  of  Significant  Others 
and  by  Sex  of  Respondent 


Life  decision 

Unrelated 
adult 

Parents 

Unrelated 
peers 

Sibl ing 
or 

spouse 

Other 

Total 

You  decided  to  become 
a  carpenter. 

Female 
Male 

2.46 
3.07 

2 
3 

64 
.23 

2.47 
3.28 

2 
3 

53 
27 

2 
3 

38 
36 

2. 

3 

60 
?4 

You  decided  to  become 
'an  accountant. 

Female 
t  Male 

1 

3.19 
3.10 

3 
3 

49 
34 

3.29 
3.01 

34 

23 

3 

.43 
31 

3. 

3 

43 

• 

! 

lYou  decided  to  become 

ian  electrical  engineer. 

1 

;  Female 
Male 

2.76 
3.37 

2 
3 

.90 
.50 

2.57 
3.46 

2 

!  3 

66 
45 

2 
3 

68 
51 

2. 
3 

81 
49 

You  decided  to  join  the 
armed  forces. 

1 

Female 
Male 

2.17 
2.73 

2 
2 

.31 
.81 

1 .95 
2.40 

2 
2 

13 
53 

2 
3 

04 

2 
2. 

23 
75 

You  decided  not  to  go 
to  college. 

Female 
Male 

1.74 
1  .99 

2 
2 

.01 
01 

2.05 
2.43 

? 

c 

2 

14 

23 

1 

2 

82 
03 

? 

L.  • 

nn 
07 

You  decided  ti  move  far 
away  from  where  your 
parents  live  when  you 
are  21 . 

Female 
Male 

2.60 
2.51 

2 

O 

c 

27 

2.57 
2.68 

2. 

o 

d 

49 

CO 
DO 

2 

o 

c 

.11 

bU 

2. 

34 
43 

You  decided  never  to 
have  children. 

Female 
Male 

2.11  i 
2.34  I 

2 
2 

31 

22 

2.18 
2.20 

2 
2 

31 
31 

2 
2. 

29 
22 

27 
23 

You  decided  to  pursue  a 
full-time  career  and  de- 
lay having  a  family, 
(girls  only) 

t 
j 

2.86  j 

3. 

07 

2.87 

3. 

02 

2 

98 

02 

Oi     £RSE:    Civilians,  age  14-17  on  interview  date  who  named  a  signif  t 
other.    (N=15,100,000)  o^-t 
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Table  24.6   Mean  Support  for  Life  Decisions,  by  Type  of  Significant  Other 
and  by  Race  of  Respondent 


Life  decision 


Unrelated! 
adult  1 


Parent! 


Unrelated 
peer 


You  decided  to  become  | 
ta  carpenter. 

i       Black  :  2.87 

i       Hispanic  j  2.65 

!       White  2.79 


i 

i  2.98 
i  2.81 


2.96 


2.68 
2.63 
2.84 


2.73 
2.78 
2.95 


2.83  2.93 
2.61  2.77 
2.97  2.93 


I 


I You  decided  to  become  j 
Ian  accountant. 

!       Black  I  3.28 

I       Hispanic  |  3.22 

White  '  3.10 

iYou  decided  to  become  ! 
an  electrical  engineer.  ; 
I       Black  I  3.12 

,       Hispanic  I  3.25 

White  i  3.07 

I 

IYou  decided  to  join  the  j 
jarmed  forces.  j 
I       Black  j  2.77 

Hispanic  :  2.53 

White  i  2.40 

! 

I 

You  decided  not  to  I 
go  to  college.  ; 

Black  I  1.85 

Hispanic  !   1 .86 

White  j   1 .89 

You  decided  to  move  far  | 

away  from  where  your  j 

parents  live  when  you  '. 

are  21.  ' 

Black  I  2.49 

Hispanic  !  2.43 
White  2.58 

You  decided  never  to 
have  children. 

Black  I  2.18 

Hispanic  :  2.12 

White  !  2.25 


i  3.44 
I  3.40 
;  3.41 


i  3.18 
13.21 
i  3.22 


I  2.69 
12.51 
12.56 


1.90 
1 .84 
2.04 


I 

12.36 
12.14 
i2.33 


I 


2.38 
2.18 
2.25 


3.36 
3.12 
3.16 


3.02 
2.91 
2.93 


2.48 
2.26 
2.10 


1 .80 
2.02 
2.26 


2.54 
2.36 
2.64 


2.22 
1  .94 
2.20 


3.49 
3.28 
3.24 


2.99 
3.13 
3.05 


2.53 
2.61 
2.25 


1.73 
2.05 
2.30 


2.53 
2.42 
2.61 


1 


i  2.30 
i  2.35 
i  2.31 


3.36 
3.57 
3.35 


3.08 
2.78 
3.19 


:  2.73 
!  2.24 
'  2.57 


i  2.41 
2.10 
'  2.32 


2.24 
2.09 
2.  7 
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3.43' 
3.35, 
3.35i 


3.14 
3.16 
3.16 


2.67 
2.49 
2.47' 


I  1.99  I  1 .88 
j  1 .85  I  1 .88 
I  1 .93  :  2.07 


2.40  ! 
2.21  ! 
2.40  ! 


2.34 
2.16 
2.25 


i 

|You  decided  to  pursue  a 

1 
1 

1 

1 

full -time  career  and 

i 
1 

Idelay  having  a  family. 

1 

I 

Black 

•  2 

57 

3 

06 

1  2 

86 

3 

.02 

2 

/; 

c 

.99 

Hispanic 

,  2 

74 

2 

.94 

64 

2 

.89 

2 

72 

2 

.88 

White 

90 

3 

.06 

i  I 

1 

89 

3 

.01 

3 

05 

02 

other.  (N=15,100,000) 
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indicating  about  equal  support  and  disapproval.    The  only  really  unexpected 
finding  in  Table  24.4  is  on  the  two  questions  about  expected  family  formation. 
Peers  and  unrelated  adults  are  less  likely  than  famil>'  members  to  be  seen 
as  supporting  the  decision  never  to  have  children,  or  for  young  women  to 
pursue  a  career  and  delay  starting  a  family. 

Table  24.5,  giving  significant  others*  support  for  life  choices  by  sex, 
shows  strong  evidence  of  sex  typing  in  career  choices.    Girls  perceive  much 
more  support  for  becoming  an  accountant  than  for  going  into  either  carpen- 
try or  electrical  engineering.    Boys  see  very  strong  support  for  selecting 
electrical  engineering,  and  moderately  strong  support  for  carpentry  and 
accounting.    A  similar  sex  difference  is  seen  for  enlisting  in  the  armed 
forces.    For  girls,  all  types  of  significant  others  are  seen  as  disapprov- 
ing enlistment,  especially  peers.    Boys,  on  average,  see  moderate  levels 
of  approval  for  enlistment. 

Overall,  there  is  surprisingly  little  variation  by  sex  in  perceived 
approval  of  college  and  of  voluntary  childlessness.    In  fact,  there  is  more 
disapproval  of  the  decision  to  forgo  college  for  girls  than  for  boys,  and 
girls  tend  to  report  their  parents  as  less  disapproving  of  the  decision 
never  to  have  children  than  do  boys.    Tor  both  sexes,  peers  tend  to  be  seen 
as  disapproving  of  voluntary  childlessness.    As  expected,  girls  are  more 
likely  than  boys  to  see  their  sianificant  others  (particularly  parents)  as 
disapproving  of  their  moving  far  away  from  home. 

By  race,  shown  in  Table  24.6,  there  are  only  minor  differences  in  per- 
ceived support  for  specific  career  choices.    Blacks  see  much  more  support 
for  enlisting  in  the  armf^d  forces  than  do  either  whites  or  Hispanics, 
especially  among  those  with  adult  significant  others.    Ironically,  whites 
seem  to  perceive  the  least  disapproval  for  not  going  to  college. 
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In  i^ne  with  the  notion  of  strong  family  values  among  Hisoanics,  there 
is  a  clear  trend  for  this  group  to  see  less  approval  for  moving  away  from 
parents  and  for  delaying  or  deciding  not  to  have  a  family  than  for  either 
whites  cir  blacks.. 

These  questions  will  be  most  useful  in  later  analyses,  to  help  under- 
stand the  transmission  of  social  class  and  the  processes  of  entering  the 
labor  force.    Immediate  policy  implications  are  largely  in  the  area  of  job 
counseling.    It  is  clear  that  adolescent  girls  are  still  being  channeled 
into  certain  occupational  areas  (e.g.,  accounting)  and  out  of  others  (e.g., 
carpentry  and  engineering).    This  is  particularly  the  case  for  girls  whose 
closest  ties  are  with  peers  rather  than  adults.    To  the  extent  that  such 
channeling  tends  to  restrict  young  women  to  poorly  paid  and  overcrowded 
fields,  counseling  and  training  efforts  should  be  directed  at  making  the 
full  range  of  occupations  available  and  acceptable. 

The  armed  forces  are  clearly  more  acceptable  to  blacks  than  to  other 
racial  groups,  especially  for  those  who  nominate  adults  as  their  strongest 
influences.    If  the  volunteer  army  is  not  to  become  a  segregated  area,  it 
"lust  make  itself  acceptable  to  all  groups. 


CHAPTER  25 

SUMMARY  Af^D  POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  the  labor  market  and  educational 
experiences  and  attitudes  of  a  nationally  representative  samp,e  of 
12,693  youth  who  were  born  in  calendar  years  1957  through  1964  and  were 
interviewed  during  the  spring  of  1979.    The  findings  are  subject  to 
change  with  more  refined  and  extensive  analyses.    However,  to  meet  Ire 
need  of  the  Department  of  Labor  fur  an  ear^  indication  of  possible 
findings  twenty-four  topics  have  been  studies  using  cross-tabular  analyses. 
Major  findings  of  this  report  and  preliminary  policy  recommendations 
are  summarized  below. 

Summaj^ 

Chapcer  I  provides  an  overview  of  the  demographic  and  socioeconomic 
characteristics  of  the  youth  in  this  age  cohort.    In  addition  to  basic 
information  on  demographics,  the  chapter  finds  that  2.1  million  had  parti c 
pated  in  a  government  employment  and  training  program  during  1978, 
2  million  had  health  limitations  affecting  their  employment .  14  million 
age  16-21  were  employed  in  the  week  before  the  interview  and  3.4  million 
were  unemployed. 

Chapter  2,  on  youth  employment  status,  finds  that  for  the  16-21  year 
olds,  the  labor  force  participation  rate  was  71  percent,  the  unemployment 
rate  19  percent  and  the  eitployment  to  population  ratio  57  percent.  The 
40  percent  unemployment  rate  for  black  youth  was  more  than  twice 
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as  high  as  for  whites.     Their  empl Oinient  to  population  ratio 

was  only  65  percent  of  that  for  white  young  people,  and  their  labor  force 

participation  rate  was  approximately  10  percent  lower.    Hispanics  had 

an  intermediate  position  with  regard  to  unemployment  c    '  rmployment 

to  population.    As  shown  by  other  studies,  unemployment  w^s  -iost 

severe  for  the  younger  teenagers. 

Over  half  the  youth  in  school  were  also  in  the  labor  f;.:  .  ..  The 
NLS  found  higher  overall  rates  of  labor  force  participation,  '.ncinnloy- 
ment  and  employment  to  population  than  does  the  Current  Population 
Survey.    The  differences  were  particularly  evident  among  the  16-17 
year  olds  and  youth  v>.'ho  were  in  school. 

Among  employed  youth,  described  in  Chapter  3,  the  majority  work 
less  than  35  hours  per  week.    Youth  most  frequeitiy  were  employed  as  service 
or  clei-ical  workers,  laborers  or  operatives.    The  mec-.-,  wage  for  the 
youth  was  $3.47  per  hour,  with  minor-ii.-  ".en  (out  not  minority  females) 
earning  less  than  their  white  couritL^rparts.    School  dropouts  earned  over 
50  cents  per  hour  less  than  nonenrol ^ od  high  school  graduates.  High 
school  dropouts  also  were  found  to  spend  more  time  getting  to  work 
and  were  less  satisfied  with  their  jobs,  feeling  they  offered  less 
opportunity  for  advancement.    Generally,  however,  youth  were  satisfied 
with  their  joDs,  particularly  in  the  case  of  young  whites. 

Chapter  4  focuses  on  youth  employment  patterns  during  1978,  the 
year  preceding  the  survey.    Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  youth  16  and  older 
held  a  job  that  year;  a  third  held  two  or  more  jobs.    School  dropouts 
hau  the  highest  percentage  with  no  job  during  the  year.    Black  youth  were 
considerably  less  likely  than  whites  to  have  worked  dur.ng  the  year. 
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with  Hispanics  in  an  intermediate  position.    Whereas  whites  worked  during 
more  than  half  the  year  on  average,  blacks  worked  onlv  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  year. 

Government  sponsored  employment  and  training  programs  are  surveyed 
in  Chapter  5.    Approximately  2,250,000  young  people  saia  they  had 
participated  in  government-sponsored  employment  and  training  programs 
since  January  1,  1978;  about  one-third  had  participated  in  more  than  one 
program.    The  enrollments  were  about  equally  divided  between  summer 
programs,  year-round  programs  for  students  and  other  year-/*ound  programs. 
Tie-third  of  the  participants  were  black  and  11  percent  w.^re  Hispanic, 
with  the  black  youth  slightly  more  concentrated  in  summer  procranL. .  Over 
90  percent  of  the  youth  were  employed  in  subsidized  jobs,  naariv  half  nad 
job  counselling,  one-quarter  reported  skills  training,  and  about  15  perc-  t 
reported  receiving  medical  and  transportation  services.    Services  '^eem  to 
be  in  line  with  needs;  over  one-third  of  school  dropouts  received  '^Hj 
training  and  33  percent  received  basic  education. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  participants  felt  the  programs  ha 
improved  their  chances  of  employment  and  more  than  half  of  those 
who  had  worked  subsequent  to  participation  felt  the  programs  helned 
their  job  performance.    The  things  most  liked  about  the  programs 
were  the  jobs  or  training,  the  pay  and  the  chance  to  learn.    A'lmos^  ' 
half  said  there  was  nothing  that  they  disliked  about  the  programs. 
Overall,  87  percent  were  very  satisfied  or  somewhat  satisfied  with 
their  programs. 

Chapter  6  focuses  on  working  students.    Nearly  one-half  of  all 
students  in  the  age  cohort  14-21    were  employed     Among  high  school 
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students,  whites  were  about  twice  as  likely  to  be  employed  as  minorities. 
Youth  from  poor  families  were  less  likely  to  be  employed  than  those 
fron  micdle  class  families. 

Almost  two  million  youth,  14-21,  who  were  not  in  school  or  in  the 
labor  force  are  the  subject  of  Chapter  7.    More  than  three-quarters  of 
these  were  women,  for  whom  family  related  factors  were  the  primary  reasons 
for  not  working.    Chapter  8,  dealing  with  job  turnover  and  job  leavers, 
finds  lower  turnover  among  minorities  and  that  among  youth  who  left  a 
job  since  January  1,  1978,  minorities  were  more  likely  to  lose  rather 
than  quit  their  jobs  than  their  white  counterparts. 

Chapter  9  investigates  job  search  activities  of  youth.    About  3.4 
million  unemployed  and  an  equal  number  of  employed  youth  16-22  looked 
for  work  during  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  interview.    Financial  need 
was  the  reason  for  seeking  jobs  most  often  cited  by  both  groups.  The 
number  of  job  search  techniques  employed  by  the  youth  was  limited;  over 
50  percent  of  both  groups  used  only  one  and  about  90  percent  used  one 
or  two  techniques.    There  was  relatively  little  variation  by  age,  sex, 
race  or  educational  status.    Direct  contact  with  employers  was  used  by 
three-fifths  of  the  youth,  looking  at  newspaper  advertisements  by  one- 
third,  and  the  state  employment  service  was  used  by  10-15  percent  of 
the  youth. 

Perceptions  of  discrimination  and  barriers  to  employment  are 
the  subjects  of  Chapter  10.    Nearly  half  of  all  youth  said  that  age 
discrimination  had  kept  them  from  getting  a  good  job.    About  one-third 
said  that  transportation  had  been  a  barrier  to  employment. 
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Racial  discrimination  was  perceived  as  a  problem  by  about  20  percent 
of  the  minority  youth, and  almost  one  in  seven  young  women  felt  they 
had  encountered  sex  discrimination.    Problems  with  English  were  mentioned 
as  a  barrier  to  employment  by  17  percent  of  the  Hispanic  youth. 

Chapter  11  investigates  willingness  to  work.    When  asked  whether 
they  would  take  each  of  seven  full  time  jobs  at  three  alternative 
wage  rates,  black  youth  were  found  to  be  significantly  more  willing 
to  accept  private  employment  at  each  wage  level  than  were  whites. 
Substantial  numbers,  at  least  one-fifth  of  all  youth,  were  willing  to 
work  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage.    Fourteen  and  fifteen  year  olds 
were  particularly  willing  to  work  at  $2.50  an  hour,  but  even  among  13-19 
year  olds  over  1  million  youth  said  they  would  work  at  this  wage. 

Chapter  12  describes  the  health  status  of  youth.    About  three 
percent  of  the  youth  could  not  accept  employment  because  of  health 
limitations.    An  additional  3  percent  v/ere  restricted  in  the  amount  or 
type  of  work  they  could  perform.    As  expected,  health  limitations  were 
related  to  age  and  sex. 

Chapter  13  analyzes  attitudes  toward  school.    When  asked  a  series 
of  questions  about  their  schools,  students  enrolled  in  grades  5-12  generally 
expressed  positive  attitudes.    Four-fifths  or  more  thought  their  teachers 
knew  their  subjects  an.d  were  willing  to  help  with  personal  problems, 
and  felt  that  school  offered  freedom  to  learn,  required  thinking  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  and  provided  good    ob  counselling.    On  the 
other  hand,  over  half  said  most  of  their  classes  were  boring,  one-fourth 
said  they  could  get  away  with  almost  anything  at  school  and  one-tenth 
fel t  unsafe  at  school . 
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Chapter  14  investigates  educational  aspirations  and  expectations. 
Almost  half  of  all  youth  aspire  to  complete  college  but  only  38  percent 
expect  to  do  so.    Youth  from  poor  families  are  those  most  likely  to 
expect  to  get  less  education  than  they  desire. 

The  experience  of  high  school  students  according  to  variations  in 
their  curriculum  is  described  in  Chapter  15.    More  than  one-half  of 
vocational  education  students  who  had  left  school  found  jobs  in  their 
field  within  six  months.    Relatively  fewer  blacks,  however,  had  found  such 
jobs.    There  were  no  large  differences  in  the  labor  force  participation, 
unemployment  or  wage  rates  among  vocational,  college  preparatory,  and 
general  curriculum  high  school  graduates  who  were  not  enrolled  in 
college. 

Nearly  one  in  eight  or  4  million  youth  between  14  and  21  had 
dropped  out  of  school  without  a  high  school  diploma;     in  the  case  of 
Hispanic  youth  almost  one  quarter  were  dropouts.    For  those  18  or  older, 
the  dropout  rate  approached  one  in  five.    Chapter  16  shows  that  dropping 
out  was  directly  related  to  family  background.    Reasons  for  leaving 
school  were  primarily  family  related  for  young  women,  while  young  men 
were  more  likely  to  leave  for  economic  reasons  or  because  they  did  not 
like  school.    Once  out  of  school,  dropouts  had  lower  labor  force  partici- 
pation*  unemployment  rates  nearly  three  times  higher,  and  substantially 
lower  wage  rates  than  high  school  graduates. 

Chapter  17  looks  at  the  college  student  population.    Overall  college 
enrollment  rates  were  almost  one-third  lower  for  minority  than  for  white 
youth  18-21.    However,  for  high  school  graduates  college  enrollment  rates 
were  similar  among  racial  groups,  implying  that  the  lower  overall  rates 
arose  because  fewer  minorities  complete  high  school.    Minority  college 
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students,  particularly  blacks,  were  more  likely  than  white  students  to 
receive  grants  and  loans  but  less  likely  to  receive  financial  assistance 
from  family,  relatives  and  friends. 

Chapter  18  focuses  on  the  first  job  after  leaving  school.  The 
first  regular  job  after  leaving  school  was  most  often  in  a  clerical  or 
service  occupation  for  women  while  men  were  more  likely  to  be  employed 
in  trade  occupations.    The  hourly  rates  of  pay  of  the  men  were  substantially 
higher  on  these  jobs. 

Chapter  19  describes  the  desire  for  occupational  training.  Two- 
thirds  of  youth  16-21  desired  additional  training  outside  of  regular 
schooling.    While  the  poor,  minorities  and  school  dropouts,  expressed 
the  greatest  desire  for  such  training,  more  than  half  of  all  college 
students  express  such  an  interest.    The  greatest  interest  was  in  training 
for  professional  and  technical  occupations  by  both  young  men  and  women, 
craft  jobs  by  young  men  and  clerical  and  service  employment  by  young 
women. 

Aspirations  for  age  35  are  the  subject  of  Chapter  20.     The  vast 
majority  of  the  young  people  expected  to  be  working  at  age  35.    This  is 
true  of  young  women  as  well  as  young  men.    Today,  two-thirds  of  young 
women  expect  to  be  in  the  labor  force;  this  is  a  substantial  change 
since  1968,  when  only  about  one-quarter  expected  to  be  working.  In 
addition,  more  of  the  young  women  expect  to  be  in    nontradi tional 
occupations  than  was  the  case  in  the  late  1960s.    These  findings  are 
congruent  with  their  views  on  ideal,  desired,  and  expected  fertility. 
Chapter  21  shows  that  the  number  of  children  expected  by  young  women 
had  declined  between  1971  and  1979. 

Chapter  22  discussed  attitudes  towards  women  working,  fertility  expec- 
tations and  their  relation  to  educational  and  occupational  expectations. 
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Hispanic  youth  had  more  "traditional"  views  of  women's  roles  than  did 
black  or  white  young  people  and  males  were  more  traditional  than  females. 
The  more  traditional  attitudes  were  associated  with  the  expectations  of 
earlier  parenting,  a  higher  number  of  expected  children,  lower  educational 
expectations  and  reduced  expectations  of  labor  market  participation. 

Chapter  23  explores  how  much  youth  know  about  the  world  of  work. 
As  shown  by  a  score  on  an  occupational  information  test,  minority  youth, 
the  less  educated,  younger  teenagers,  the  unemployed  and  youth  from 
families  with  lower  incomes  had  considerably  less  knowledge  of  occupations 
than  others. 

Chapter  24  investigates    who  influences  young  peoples'  life  decisions. 
Youth  14-17  years  old  were  asked  to  identify  the  person  most  influential 
on  their  feelings  about  school,  marriage,  jobs,  and  children.  Almost 
70  percent  indicated  their  parent(s).    Siblings  and  peers  were  mentioned 
by  18  percent.    Of  eight  life  choices,  not  attending  college  was  seen 
as  the  decision  most  likely  to  be  disapproved.    For  females,  being  an 
accountant  was  seen  as  being  more  acceptable  to  significant  others  than 
being  an  electrical  engineer,  carpenter  or  member  of  the  military,  in 
that  order.    For  males  being  an  electrical  engineer  was  perceived  to 
be  most  acceptable. 

Policy  Implications  ana  Recommendations 

The  overwhelming  picture  painted  by  this  report  is  one  of  youth 
actively  participating  in  the  labor  force.    Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
the  majority  of  students  as  well  as  those  who  are  out  of  school  are 
employed  or  want  to  work.    We  can  no  longer  think  of  the  labor  market 
and  school  as  mutually  exclusive;  young  Americans  want  to  work  while 
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they  go  to  school.    This  calls  for  a  change  in  how  society  things 

of  young  people  and  new  government  policies  for  dealing  with  them  in  the 

labor  market. 

Altering  perceptions.    Our  attitudes  toward  youth  need  to  be 
reexamined.    While  perceptions  of  discrimination  may  not  always  be  based 
in  fact,  nearly  half  of  all  youth  feel  that  they  have  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  job  because  of  age.    There  appears  to  be  a  common  view 
that  youth  are  not  interested  in  working;  yet  the  NLS  labor  force  partici- 
pation    rate  for  16-21  year  olds  is  higher  than  that  of  adult  women. 
Further,  we  find  little  substance  in  the  commonly  held  belief  that  when 
youth  are  willing  to  work  they  will  do  so  only  at  unreal istical 1y  high 
wage  rates.    A  substantial  numbe    of  young  people  express  willingness  to 
work  in  a  variety  of  joos  even  at  wages  less  than  the  Federal  minimum. 

Our  perceptions  of  youth  in  the  labor  market  will  becoine  more  realistic 
as  labor  market  statistics  better  reflect  their  actual  situction.  The 
persistent  discrepancies  between  the  t sports  of  employment,  unemployment 
and  labor  force  participation  in  the  'iational  Longitudinal  Surveys  and 
those  of  the  Current  PopulatiOM  Survey  (CPS),  raise  doubts  about  the 
latters  accuracy.    It  has  been  hypothesized  that  the  differences  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  CPS  data  for  youth  gen^^ral1y  are  supplied  by  another 
household  member  whereas  the  NLS  speaks  directly  to  the  youth.    A  simple 
test  of  this  hypothesis  -hould  be  instituted  hy  the  Bureau  of  rensus. 

Employment  Policy.    As  the  country  enters  a  period  where  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  population  is  el Jer1>  and  dependent  on  those  who  are 
worl;ing;  when  rising  fuel  costs  may  lead  to  greater  substitution  of  labor 
for  capital;  and  when  evidence  shows  that  early  eX;)or.ence  in  the  labor 


market  may  affect  later  labor  market  success,  it  is  clearly  poor  social 
policy  to  underutilize  a  resource  that  desires  employment.    Social  interest 
as  wen  as  the  individual  well  being  of  young  people  argue  for  greater 
efforts  by  government  to  help  youth  find  jobs. 

There  are  several  government  actions  that  may  be  taken  to  aid  youth 
in  finding  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

A.  Young  people  should  be  provided  with  increased  knowledge  of 
the  world  of  work  and  trained  in  how  to  search  for  a  job. 
Providing  this  information,  particularly  to  the  economically 
disadvantaged  and  minorities,  could  reduce  their  relative 
ignorance  of  these  subjects  that  put  youth  at  a  disadvantage. 
Young  women  might  also  be  counselled  to  seek  employment  in 
nontraditional  occupations. 

B.  Expand  government  anti-discrimination  efforts  and  other 
measures  to  counteract  age,  race,  and  sex  discrimination. 
Legislatively,  one  could  add  youth  to  the  categories  covered  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  modify  existing  laws  and  regulations 
that  unnecessarily  restrict  youth  from  being  employed  in 
certain  occupations.    Another,  possibly  more  easily  implemented, 
procedure  would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  information 
about  young  people  brought  to  the  attention  of  potential 
employers.    Such  information  should  include  indications  of 

the  willingness  of  young  people  to  work,  i.e.,  data  like 
those  presented  in  ihis  report  that  show  a  strong  willingness 
of  minority  youth  to  seek  employment  and  that  demonstrate  the 
current  generation  of  young  women  have  long-term  commitments 
to  the  labor  force  as  well  as    the  desire  to  perform  jobs 
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traditionally  denied  them. 

C.  Alter  the  minimum  wage  laws  to  expand  opportunities  for 
youth  while  minimizing  adverse  effects  on  adults.    Among  the 
possibilities  are  lowering  the  mininum  wage  for  14  and  15 
year  olds,  providing  a  sub-minimum  wage  for  young  people 
who  work  less  than  20  hours  per  week,  having  a  youth  minimum 
wage  applicable  only  to  certain  entry  occupations,  or  some 
combination  of  these. 

D.  Improve  transportation  systems.    While  youth  tend  to  work 
closer  to  home  than  adults,  transportation  is  a  problem 
cited  by  many  of  them  as  a  barrier  to  good  employment. 
Although  improved  systems  of  public  transportation  must 

be  justified  on  more  general  bases,  such  as  improved  energy 
efficiency,  their  effect  on  youth  employment  should  be 
noted.  Experimental  programs  designed  specifically  to 

meet  the  transportation  needs  of  youth  might  also  prove 
beneficial . 

Youth  may  also  be  provided  work  experience  in  the  public  sector. 
Much  has  been  said  by  external  reviewers  about  the  "make  work"  character 
of  such  programs.    Based  on  our  data,  however,  the  young  participants 
are  quite  satisfied  with  their  employment  and  believe  that  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  them.    One  can  argue  paternal istically  that  young  people 
do  not  know  what  is  good  for  them,  but  at  least  some  studies  show  that 
participation  in  these  programs  has  a  positive  long  run  impact  on  the 
earnings  and  employment  of  youth.    Serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  expanding  the  number  of  job  opportunities  when  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  products  produced  by  the  young  people  will  be 
valuable  to  society. 
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Educational  and  training  pol icy.    The  NLS  data  reinforce  earlier 
educational  policy  recommendations.    We  find  that  high  school  students 
are  generally  satisfied  with  their  education,  but  a  disproportionate  number 
of  minorities  do  not  complete  high  school.    In  the  case  of  young  women, 
this  is  due  primarily  to  familial  factors;  for  young  men,  it  is  more  a 
natter  of  choice.    Once  out  of  school,  however,  the  drop-outs  have 
mt'.h  more  difficulty  in  the  labor  market.    They  experience  greater 
unem.  cyment  and  when  employed,  are  found  in  less  satisfying  jobs  with 
lower  wage  rates.    Of  course,  it  is  not  certain  that  remaining  in  school 
until  graduation  would  have  improved  the  situation  of  these  individuals, 
but  this  does  appear  to  be  a  distinct  possibility.    To  the  extent  that 
this  is  the  case,  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  young  people  who 
leave  before  completing  high  school  should  therefore  continue.    The  data 
suggest  several  potential  government  policies  that  may  have  this  effect. 

A.  Since  youth  wish  to  work  while  in  school,  programs  should 

be  designed  that  make  continuing  their  education  a  requirement 
for  employment. (The  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects 
program  already  does  this  on  an  experimental  basis,)  Another 
possibility  would  be  to  allow  a  sub-minimum  wage  that 
would  apply  only  to  persons  enrolled  in  a  high  school  program. 
This  would  provide  an  extra  incentive  for  employers  to  hire 
high  school  students,  increase  the  opportunities  for  students 
to  work  and  require  only  moderate  changes  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  which  now  allows  some  students  to  work  at  85 
percent  of  the  minimum  wage.. 

B.  Since  family  responsibilities  are  a  particularly  important 
cause  of  young  women  dropping  out  of  school,  special 
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efforts  seem  warranted  to  provide  alternative  schooling 
opportunities  to  such  women.    Such  programs  might  combine 
education  and  day  care  for  those  with  young  children;  also 
trar. .fer  payments  might  be  conditioned  on  receiving  further 
scl^ool  ing. 

The  NLS  indicate  that  parents  are  the  primary  persons 
influencinq  young  people  and  that  young  people  perceive 
their  parents  as  wanting  them  to  finish  school.  This 
suggests  that  increased  information  on  the  long  run  impact 
of  dropping  out  targetted  to  the  parents  of  potential 
dropouts  might  produce  stronger  influences  on  the  young 
people  to  stay  in  school.    This  would  be  particularly 
helpful  if  accompanied  by  programs  which  alleviate  any  family 
financial  burdens  imposed  while  the  youth  remain  in  school. 
Young  people  generally  have  high  educational  aspirations, 
but  those  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  have  lower  educational 
expectations.    The  NLS  data  indicate  that  these  lower 
expectations  are  realistic.    It  would  appear,  however,  that 
federal  and  state  programs  to  provide  economic  assi stance  to 
low  income  and  minority  families  have  been  successful  in 
raising  the  rates  of  college  attendance  for  these  groups. 
Continuation  of  these  programs,  therefore,  seems  warranted. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  young  people  want  to  receive 
training  in  addition  to  their  schooling.    Careful  examination 
should  be  made  of  the  training  opportunities  available  to  young 
people,  particularly  the  economically  disadvantaged  and 
minorities,  to  insure  that  they  receive  sufficient  training 
to  overcome  their  initially  poorer  positions. 
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To  summarize,  youth  in  1979  have  a  strong  desire  to  work  and  a 
strong  need  to  continue  their  schooling.    Consequently,  governmental 
policies  which  promote  the  combining  of  education  and  employment  and 
which  remove  unnecessary  barriers  to  youth  should  be  encouraged.  If 
policies  can  reinforce  the  positive  attitudes  of  young  people  toward 
employment  by  aiding  them  to  find  work  while  continuing  their  educations, 
we  believe  that  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  youth  in  the 
1980*s  will  be  substantially  improved. 


APPENDIX  A    SAMPLE  DESIGN  AND  WEIGHTING 


INTRODUCTION 

The  1979  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth  made  use  of  three  indepen- 
dent probability  samples*    Two  of  these  samples  were  designed  to  cover  the 
non-institutionalized,  civilian  population  in  the  age  range  14-21  (as  of 
January  1,  1979).    A  third  sample  was  designed  specifically  to  cover  the 
military  portion  of  the  14-21  age  cohort. 

The  two  samples  which  cover  the  civilian  portion  of  the  age  cohort  will 
be  referred  to  by  the  terms  "cross-sectional"  and  "supplemental."    The  study 
design  for  the  1979  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth  required  extejasive 
disproportionate  oversampling  among  Hispanic,  Black,  and  Economically  Dis- 
advantaged non-Hispanic  non-Black  youth.    The  cross-sectional  sample  was  designed 
to  yield  approximately  3,000   males  and  3,000  females,  with  various  racial, 
ethnic,  and  income  groups  represented  in  their  proper  population  proportions. 
The  supplemental  sample  was  designed  to  produce,  in  the  most  statistically 
efficient  way,  the  required  oversamples  of  Hispanics,  Blacks  and  Economically 
Disadvantaged  non-Hispanic  non-Blacks.    The  distribution  of  year  one  sample 
cases  across  these  two  samples  is  shown  in  Table  1.  .  ' 
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TABLE  1 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  C»MPLETED  CASES  ACROSS 
CROSS-SECTIONAL  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  SAMPLES 

Sample  Size 

Population  Group  Cross-Sectional  Supplcmcnta 

Male 

Hispanic  207  716 

Non-Hispanic  Black  342  1,101 

Economically-Disadvantaged  166  756 

Other  2,290  ~ 

Female 


Hispanic 


215  734 


Non-Hispanic  Black  399  1,078 
Non-Hispanic  Non-Black 

Economically  Disadvantaged  163  915 

Other  2,330  ~ 
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CROSS-SECTIONAL  SAMPLE 

The  cross-sectional  sample  used  for  the  non-institutionalized  civilian  por- 
tion of  the  14-21  youth  cohort  was  based  upon  the  102  PSU  HORC  National  Pro- 
bability Sample.    This  sample  was  developed  and  initially  used  in  1973.  The 
sample  has  been  continuously  updated  since  that  tine.    The  sampling  frame 
covers  the  continental  United  States. 

Stage         The  Primary  Sampling  Units  are  composed  of:    Standard  Met- 
ropolitan Statistical  Areas  (SMSAs),  counties,  ^  parts  of  counties,  2  and 
independent  cities.    Stratification  criteria  used  in  the  first  stage  of 
selections  include:    Census  Division,  SMSA-nonSI4SA,  county  size,  and  per- 
centage black.    The  selection  of  primary  units  was  carried  out  with  prob- 
abilities proportional  to  1970  Census  population  (PPS),  using  replicated 
"zone"  selection.    A  total  of  204  PSUs  was  selected.    In  this  survey,  we 
made  use  of  two  of  the  four  replicates  comprising  102  PSUs. 

Stage  II.     The  secondary  units  of  selection  are  block  groups  (BGs)  in 
areas  for  which  Census  blocks  have  been  designated,  and  enumeration  districts 
(EDs)  in  unblocked  areas.    Prior  to  selection,  the  second-stage  (within-PSU) 
frame  of  EDs  and  BGs  was  stratified  on  the  basis  of  median  family  income  and 
percentage  black.        For  each  primary  sampling  unit,  eighteen  secondary 
selections  were  made  with  probability  proportional  to  size  from  eighteen 
equal-size  zones.    A  subsample  of  nine  secondary  units  was  used  for  the  1979 

^    Where  necessary,  counties  were  combined  so  that  their  aggregated 
1970  population  exceeded  12,000. 

2 

In  New  England,  we  defined  the  portion  of  a  county  outside  an  SIISA 

as  a  PSU. 
3 

In  areas  that  were  not  tracted,  median  household  income  and  per- 
centage black  were  estimated  using  a  regression  routine  based  on  MCD  or 
tract  information. 
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Stage  III,    Iirtienever  possible,  secondary  selections  were  subdivided** 
Into  third  stage  listing  units  (segnents),^    One  listing  unit  was  then 
selected  for  each  secondary  selection  with  probability  proportional  to 
estimated  housing.    If  it  was  Impossible  to  subdivide  a  secondary  selection 
into  well-defined  subunits,  this  stage  of  sampling  was  bypassed  (i.e.,  sub- 
sampling  at  Stage  III  was  accomplished  with  probability  one). 

NORC  Interviewers  have  carried  out  dwelling  unit  listing  within  all 
third-stage  segments.    Prior  to  Initial  use,  those  listings  were  subjected 
to  a  number  of  checks.^    In  order  to  maintain  an  accurate  record  of  dwell- 
ing units,  master  sample  listings  are  periodically  updated.    This  updating 
procedure  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  field  period  for  each  research  study. 
During  the  updating  period,  and  in  conjunction  with  tlORC  "missed  dwelling 
unit''  procedure,  information  is  gathered  regarding  changes  in  the  entire 
segment  (e.g.,  demolition  of  DUs,  new  construction).    This  information  is 
then  integrated  into  our  computer-based  Master  Listing  of  i.ORC  FSUs. 

Stage  IV.    Approximately  20,500  listed  DUs  and  IQs-^  were  screened 
(household  rosters  were  obtained)  from  the  cross-sectional  sample.  Stage 
III  segments  were  subsampled  in  order  to  produce  an  equal  probability  sample 
of  households  and  individual  quarters  distributed  among  the  909  segments 
(102  PSUs  X  9  segments  per  PSU) .    Selection  of  these  listings  was  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  ANSPAK  (NORC*s  computerized  sampling  program  package). 
There  were  an  average  of  twenty-two  selected  dwelling  units  and  IQ's  per 
sample  cluster  resulting  in  an  average  of  6.3  inscope  youths.    All  inscope 
youths  found  in  this  screening  stage  were  designated  for  subsequent  interview. 

^    For  BGs  we  employed  Block  Statistics,  for  EDs  we  made  field  counts. 

^    The  minimum  size  for  listing  units  was  100  DUs. 

^    A  comparison  was  made  with  Census  estimates  and/or  field  counts. 
Also,  a  number  of  internal  consistency  checks  for  sequential  listing  and 
procedures  were  initiated. 

INDIVIDUAL  QUARTERS  (IQ)  is  a  term  used  to  describe  non  dwelling 
unit  non-institutional  living  quarters; 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SAMPLE 

As  noted  previously,  this  sample  was  designed  specificaliy  to  yield  a 
highly  efficient  sample  of  the  three  youth  cohorts  designated  for  over-sampling 
(i.e.,  Hispanics,  non-Hispanic  Blacks,  and  non-Hispanic  non-Black  economically 
disadvantaged).    Thus  for  this  sample,  stratification  specifically  relevant  for 
these  groups  was  used.     In  addition.  Probability  Proportional  to  Size  (PPS)  pro- 
ceduTEs  were  based  on  size  measures  for  these  cohorts  rather  than  the  general  pop- 
ulation.   In  multi-stage  samples,  PPS  nrocedures  are  used  in  order  to  achieve 
control  over  the  distribution  of  sample  cases  among  the  primary  sampling  units  and 
within  the  ultimate  clusters  that  form  the  primary  sampling  units.    By  using 
size  measures  basea  on  the  three  over-sampled  cohorts,  it  was  possible  to 
more  nearly  equalize  the  distribution  of  these  groups  among  the  various  sampling 
units  than  would  have  been  possible  in  a  cross-sectional  design  which  used  PPS 
procedures  based  on  total  population. 

STAGE  I 

Primary  sampling  units  consisted  of  counties  and  independent  cities. 
First-stage  selection  of  these  units  was  carried  out  with'  probabilities 
proportional  to  measures  of  size  that  reflected  the  black,  Hispanic  and 
economically  disadvantaged  population  within  the  PSU.    These  measures  of  size 
were  constructed  from  the  1970  Census  Fifth  Count  (File  C) ,  which  provided 
required  estimates  at  the  enumeration  district-block  group  level  within  each 
county  and  independent  city.    Prior  to  use,  1970  size  estimates  were  updated 
to  1977  Census  estimates  on  a  county  basis. 

For  each  primary  sampling  unit  a  measure  of  size  was  constructed  as 
MOS^  »  H^  +  .5  X       H-  ED^  , 
where  H^,  B^  and  ED^  denote  the  estimated  population  sizes  for  Hispanics, 
blacks  and  economically  disadvantaged  non-Hispanics  non-Blacks  respectively. 

Given  that  the  measures  of  size  need  only  reflect  relative  population 
size,  and  given  the  relatively  uniform  ratio  of  estimated  14-21  cohort  to 
total  population,  no  attempt  was  made  ^to  reapportion  size  measures  to  the  youth 
cohort.   The  factor   of  .5  applied  to  the  Black  population  in  the  construction  of 

PSU  measures  reflected  the  fact  that  among  the  three  population  groups  of 
interest  the  oversampling  rate  for  Blacks  was  approximately  one  half  the  rate 
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to  be  used  for  Hlspanlcs  and  economically  disadvantaged  non-Hispanic  non* 
Blacks.    Prior  to  sample  selection,  PSUs  were  stratified  on  the  basis  of 
the  9  standard  Censixs  Divisions.    Within  each  of  these  divisions,  further 
stratification  was  based  upon  Urban-Rural  location  (within  or  outside 
and  SMSA).    Finally,  within  each  of  the  18  major  strata  (9  divisions  x  2 
urban/rural  classes)  PSUs  were  ordered  by  proportion  of  PSU  population  con- 
taining target  group  members.    A  systematic  "zone''  selection  procedure  was 
used  to  select  100  Primary  Sampling  Units  with  probabilities  porportional  to 
the  previously  discussed  target  group  measures  of  size. 

STAGE  II 

Within  selected  primary  units,  the  units  of  second, -stage  selection  were 
either  Census  block  groups  or  enumeration  districts.    These  second  stage  samp- 
ling units  were  assigned  measures  of  size  by  the  same  procedure  that  had  been 
used  in  constructing  measures  at  the  first  stage  of  sampling.    Since  the  first 
stage  measures  had  been  created  by  aggregating  infonnation  at  the  block  group 
and  enumeration  district  level,  from  the  Fifth  Count  FUe^C  Censixs  tape,  the 
process  of  assigning  second  stage  measures  was  simply  a  disaggregation  procedure. 

Prior  to  selection,  second  stage  units  were  sort  ordered  by  estimated 
proportion  of  population  containing  members  of  the  target  population.  Ad- 
joining units  were  then  linked,  when  necessary,  in  order  to  have  a  minimum 
size  measure  of  25. 

Within  each  selected  primary  sampling  unit,  nine  secondary  units  were 
selected  using  a  systematic  zone  procedure  with  probabilities  proportional 
to  target  group  measures  of  size. 

STAGE  III 

Whenever  possible,  selected  secondary  selections  were  subdivided  into 
third  stage  listing  units  (segments).    One  listing  unit  was  then  selected 
for  each  secondary  selection  with  probability  proportional  to  estimated 
housing.    If  it  was  impossible  to  subdivide  a  secondary  selection  into  well 
defined  subunits,  this  stage  of  sampling  was  bypassed  (i.e.  subsampling  at 
stage  III  was  accomplished  with  probability  one).    It  should  be  noted  that 
because  measures  of  size  used  at  stages  one  and  n^o  were  based  upon  target 
population  rather  than  total  population,  the  number  of  housing  units  con- 
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taiaed  within  any  two  third-stage  segments  with  the  same  measure  of  size 
might  be  quite  different.    In  general,  we  tried  to  make  use  of  third  stage 
segments  containing  measures  of  size  in  the  range  25-50  with  between  50  to 
500  housing  units. 

NORC  interviewers  carried  out  dwelling  unit  listings  within  all  900 
third  stage  segments.    Prior  to  use,  these  listings  were  subjected  to  a 
number  of  internal  and  external  checks.    Listers  were  required  to  seek  out 
reasons  for  differences  between  number  of  housing  units  found  at  the  time 
of  listing  and  the  number  of  housing  units  reported  by  the  1970  Census. 
Within  each  block,  checks  were  made,  where  possible,  for  consistent  order- 
ing of  street  numbering  of  listed  units. 

STAGE  IV 

The  fourth  stage  of  selection  involved  selecting  a  sample  of  dwelling 
unit  and  individual  quarters  listings  within  the  900  selected  third-stage 
segments.    Screening,  which  involved  enumeration  of  all  persons  within 
selected  dwelling  units  (on  a  family  unit  basis)  was  condjcted  in  two  Waves. 
In  general,  selection  of  third  stage  listings  was  carried  out  with  probabil- 
ities designed  to  equalize  the  overall  probability  of  selection  through  the 
four  stages  of  sampling.    However,  there  was  some  degree  of  oversampling 
(increased  probability  of  selection)  among  third  stage  units  which  were 
estimated  to  coiitain  a  higher  proportion  of  individuals  in  the  three  popula- 
tion groups  designated  for  overrepresentation  (i.e.  Hispanics,  non-Hispanic 
Blacks,  and  economically  disadvantaged  non-Hispanic  and  non-Blacks). 

The  fourth  stage  of  sampling  resulted  in  the  selection  of  approximately 
65,000  listed  lines  (dwelling  units  and  indidividual  quarters)  over  the  900 
third  stage  segments. 

STAGE  V 

Family  unit  screening  of  selected  dwelling  units  and  individual  quarters 
selected  at  stage  IV  produced  somewhat  more  individuals  in  the  Hispanic  and 
non-Hispanic  Black  cohorts  than  were  required.    As  a  result,  it  was  necessary 
to  select  a  subsample  of  these  individuals  for  base  year  interviewing.  Table 
II  shows  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  of  the  six  oversampled  cohorts 
that  were  located  in  the  screening  phase  and  the  number  selected  for  base 
year  interviewing. 
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TABLE  II 

NO.  OF  INDIVIDUALS  LOCATED  IN  SCREENING  AlH)  DESIGNATED 
FOR  BASE  YEAR  IirCERVIEtf-SUPPLEMENTARY  SAMPLE 


DESIGN  COHORT  LOCATED  IN  SCREENING  SELECTED  FOR  BASE  YEAR 

INTERVinJ 


MALES 


HISPANIC  1.015  854 

NON-HISPAls^IC  1.318  1.268 

BLACK 

ECONOMICALLY  887  886 

DISADVAiiTAGED 
(non-hispanic 
non-black) 


FEIIALES 


HISPANIC 


1,060 


NON-HISPANIC  1.502  I'^OA 

BLACK 

ECONOMICALLY  1,073  1.073 

DISADVANTAGED 

(non-hispanic  , 
non-black) 


3i-8 
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Procedures  used  for  the  selection  of  individuals  for  base  year  interview 
were  designed  to  equalize,  as  much  as  possible,  final  overall  probabilities 
of  selection  for  individuals  within  the  same  design  cohort.  Specifically, 
since  some  degree  of  differential  oversampling  was  applied  in  the  fourth 
stage  selection  of  dwelling  units  for  screening,  individuals  located  in  the 
screening  process  had  not  been  selected  with  the  same  probabilities.  Within 
the  constraints  of  probability  sampling,  probabilities  associated  with  the 
stage  five  subsampling  process  were  set  inversely  proportional  to  the  probabil- 
ities of  selection  for  prior  stages  (i.e.  product  of  stages  one  through 
four).    As  a  result,  the  variation  in  probability  of  selection  among  individuals 
(within  a  design  cohort)  retained  in  the  sample  after  stage  five  was  decreased 
from  the  variation  in  probabilities  among  all  screened  individuals  within  the 
same  design  cohort. 
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SPECIAL  PROCEDURES  USED  IN  BOTH  THE  CROSS-SECTIONAL  AND  SDPPLEMENIAL  SAMPLES 


There  were  several  special  procedures  used  in  both  the  cross-sectional 
and  supplemental  samples  to  accomplish  the  following  goals: 

!•     Inclusion  of  Dwelling  Units  in  the  sample  which  were  either  missed 
In  the  listing  process  or  were  constructed  after  the  listing  process 
took  place. 

2.  Inclusion  In  the  sample  of  non-college  Individuals  11^'lng  in  non- 
Instltutlonallzed,  non-dwelling  unit  living  arrangements. 

3.  Inclusion  In  the  sample  of  college  students  living  In  non-dwelling 
unit  quarters. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  INCLUSION  OF  UNLISTED  (MISSED)  DmLING  UNITS 

As  part  of  Its  standard  field  methods,  NORC  makes  use  of  a  procedtire  to 
give  a  proper  probability  of  selection  to  dwelling  units  that  did  not  exist 
or  were  missed  at  the  time  of  original  listing  or  dxirlng  segment  updating. 
The  method  we  employ  Is  an  application  of  the  half -open  Interval  technique. 
This  procedure  explicitly  links  every  nonlisted  DU  in  a  segment  with  exactly 
one  listed  DU  In  that  segment. 

It  shotild  be  noted  that  through  the  implementation  of  the  half -open 
interval  procedure  each  listed  dwelling  unit  represents  a  cluster  of  dwelling 
units.    This  cluster  is  composed  of  the  listed  DU  (line)  and  any  other  missed 
DUs  associated  with  that  line. 

Conceptually,  the  procedure  is  simple.    The  set  of  DU  listings  (lines) 
for  a  segment  is  made  up  of  one  or  more  subsets  of  lines  (blocks).  Each 
block  consists  of  an  ordered  set  of  lines.    Each  of  the  lines  represents 
either  a  complete  structure  (i.e.,  a  single-family  dwelling  unit)  or  a  subunit 
within  a  structure  (i.e.,  an  apartment  in  an  apartment  building  or  complex).^ 
Whenever  a  line  is  selected  that  is  a  complete  structure,  all  dwelling  units 
within  that  structure  are  included  in  our  sample,  as  are  any  dwelling  units 
between^  the  selected  structure  and  the  next  structure  listed  in  the  same 
block. 1° 


®  Even  if  a  listing  contains  a  within-structure  description  (e.g.,  304 
Main,  2nd  floor)  it  is  considered  a  structure  listing  if  there  is  no  other 
listing  that  refers  to  that  structure. 

^  If  structures  have  numbered  street  addresses,  ''between"  is  defined  in 
terms  of  these  address  numbers.    In  areas  where  numbers  are  not  used,  "between'' 
is  defined  in  terms  of  location. 

O  The  listings  within  each  block  are  considered  circular  (i.e.,  the  last 

ERJC        listing  within  a  block  is  followed  by  the  first)  .3  J _ 
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If  a  selected  line  is  a  complete  structure,  our  insturctions  to  the  inter- 
viewer are  as  follows: 

(selected  line  description) 

Message  1:    Check  for  missed  DUs  at  the  address  above. 

Check  for  missed  DUs  between  street  address 
above  and  street  address  below. 

(next  listed  line  description) 

For  each  listing  that  identifies  a  subunit  within  a  structure,  there 
must  be  at  least  one  other  listing  within  the  same  structure. Our  listings 
are  so  ordered  that  for  each  structure  in  which  subunits  are  listed  there 
must  be  a  unique  f irst-subunit  and  a  unique  last-subunit  listing. 

When  we  select  the  first  subunit  in  a  multiple  structure,  we  include  in 
our  sample  all  dwelling  units  that  exist  within  the  selected  subunit,  as  well 
as  any  dwelling  units  within  the  structure  that  are  not  already  listed.  When 
the  first  subunit  of  a  multiple  structure  is  selected,  the  following  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  the  interviewer: 

(selected  line  description) 

Message  2:    Check  for  missed  DUs  at  this  apt. 
number.' 

Che:k  for  DUs  at  this  streat  address 
not  listed  on  the  (attached)  segment 
pri.2tout. 

When  the  selected  line  is  the  last  subunit  listing  of  a  multiple  structure, 
we  include  in  our  sample  all  dwelling  units  within  the  selected  subunit  and 
all  dwelling  units  between  the  structure  in  which  the  subunit  is  contained 
and  the  next  listed  structure  in  the  block.    Here  the  instruction  to  the 
interviewer  is: 

(selected  line  description) 

Message  A:    Check  for  missed  DUs  at  this  apt. 
number. 

Check  for  missed  DUs  between  this 
street  address  and  the  street  address 
below. 

(next  listed  line  description) 
If  the  selected  line  is  a  non-first /non-last  subunit  listing,  we  include 
in 'the  sample  only  dwellings  within  the  selected  subunit.     In  this  case,  the 
following  instruction  is  used: 

(selected  line  description) 

Message  3:    Check  for. missed  DUs  at  chis  apt.  only. 


This  follows  from  the  definition  of  a  listing  as  either  a  complete 
structure  listing  or  a  subunit  within  structure. 
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PROCEDURES  TO  INSURE  COVERAGE  OF  THE  NON-DU  POPULATION  (COLLEGE  DORMS  AND 
OTHER  GROUP  QUARTERS) 

Since  the  initial  cohort  definitions  include  civilian  youth  aged  14  to 
21  living  in  all  noninstitutional  settings,  special  procedures  were  used  to 
insure  appropriate  sample  coverage  in  living  units  not  classified  as  dwellings. 
•These  nonDU  living  units  include  college  dormitories  and  other  group  quarters. 

In  past  surveys  of  the  noninstitutional  adult  population,  NORC  has  used 
a  single  procedure  to  obtain  sample  coverage  of  the  nonDU,  noninstitutional 
civilian  population.    Because  of  the  restricted  age  distribution  in  the 
proposed  survey,  NORC  made  use  of  two  procedures.    One  of  these  procedures 
was  used  to  cover  the  noncoUege  portion  of  this  nonDU  population;  another 
procedure  was  used  for  college  students. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  INCLUSION  ON  NONCOLLEGE  "GROUP  QUARTERS" 

The  inclusion  of  the  noncollege,  noninstitutional,  nonDU  population  aged 
14  to  21  was  accomplished  by  the  following  two-stage  procedure.    The  first 
stage  was  carried  out  prior  to  the  beginning  of  field  interviewing.  Each 
segment  in  use  for  the  survey  was  field  entimerated  for  all  group  qtiarters 
structures,  except  college  dormitories.    Within  these  group  quarters  structures, 
a  complete  listing  of  individual  quarters  (IQs:    beds  and/or  rooms  with  beds) 
was  undertaken.    The  listing  of  IQs  was  then  subsampled  using  the  same  final- 
stage  selection  procedure  applied  to  dwelling  units  within  the  segment. 

The  second  stage  in  the  NORC  group  quarters  sampling  procedure  was 
carried  out  at  the  time  of  screening  in  conjunction  with  the  standard  NORC 
missed  dwelling  unic  procedure.    All  group  quarters  except  college  dorms  that 
were  not  explicitly  listed  in  the  first  step  of  the  individual  quarters 
procedure  were  eligible  for  selection  at  this  stage.    These  non-first-stage 
group  quarters  are  implicitly  linked  to  listed  dwelling  units  by  the  same 
linking  rules  applicable  to  nonlisted  dwelling  units.    For  each  selected 
dwelling  unit,  a  check  was  made  for  implicitly  linked  but  unlisted  dwelling 
units  as  well  as  for  implicitly  linked  but  unlisted  individual  quarters 
units.    As  is  the  cas*»  with  our  missed  dwelling  unit  procedure,  the  instructions 
for  the  missed  individual  quarters  procedure  were  computer-generated  for  each 
selected  dwelling  unit.    The  interviewer  was  provided  with  specific  instructions 
indicating  the  appropriate  DU/IQ  checks  that  must  be  carried  out  at  each 
selected  dwelling  unit. 
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SPECIAL  PROCEDURES  FOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

As  of  October  1976,  approximately  one-third  of  the  civilian  population 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  was  enrolled  in  college. In  many  household 
surveys  the  coverage  of  the  college  population  is  haphazard  and  ill-defined. 
Given  the  nature  of  the  proposed  research,  special  procedures  were  used  to 
insure  complete  coverage  of  this  portion  of  the  youth  cohort. 

Through  a  set  of  explicit  rules,  every  full-  or  part-time  college 
student  was  "linked"  to  a  unique  living  unit  that  had  a  known  probability  of 
entering  the  sample.    These  rules  "link"  college  students  who  live  in  a  non-DU 
setting  (Dorms)  away  from  their  parents'  homes  for  parts  of  the  year  to  their 
parents'  home.    This  alternative  was  chosen  for  both  sampling  and  operational 
reasons.    From  a  sampling  standpoint,  linkage  of  college  students  living  in 
non-DU  settings  to  parents'  DUs  will  tend  to  minimize  the  occurrence  of  small 
area  "pockets"  of  inscope  population  and  the  resulting  large  variability  in 
cluster  size.    From  the  standpoint  of  field  operations,  the  parents^  home 
represents  a  contact  location  of  relative  stability.    This  will  be  most  crucial 
in  the  yearly  follox;-up  efforts. 

The  specific  linkage  rules  are  as  follows: 

1    .    College  students  who  live  in  a  specified  dwelling  unit  on  a  year- 
round  basis  are  linked  to  that  dwelling  unit. 

College  students  who  do  not  live  in  dwelling  units  on  a  year-round 
basis  are  linked  to  their  parents'  or  guardians'  DUs. 

In  situations  where  the  application  of  this  condition  results  in 
multiple  linkages  (e.g.,  divorced  or  separated  parents  living  in 
two  separate  DUs),  a  unique  linkage  is  established  on  the  basis 
of  maximum  financial  support. 

Should  this  condition  not  provide  a  unique  linkage,  the  following  priority 

scheme  is  used: 

Living  natural  or  adoptive  mother 

.    Living  natural  or  adoptive  father 

.    Living  female  guardian 

.    Living  male  guardian 


Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  School  Enrollment-Social  and 
Economic  Characteristics  of  Students  P2ON309 

ii'i 
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Should  these  rules  provide  no  linked  DUs,  a  student  was  linked  to  his 
or  her  non-year-round  place  of  residence. 

In  order  to  Implement  this  procedure,  we  collected  potential  linkage 
information  at  all  sample  DUs  and  GQs  (i.e.,  we  asked  parents  about  children 
that  are  away  at  school).    In  most  situations,  unmarried  college  students 
in  the  14  through  21  cohort  were  linked  to  their  parents'  DU;  married  couples 
or  cohabiting  couples  living  in  DUs  on  a  year-round  basis  were  linked  to 
their  own  DUs,  married  couples  or  cohabiting  couples  not  living  in  a  DU  on  a 
year-round  basis  were  linked  to  their  respective  parents*  DUs. 
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SAMPLE  OF  YOUTH  COHORT  IN  ACTIVE  MILITARY  SERVICE 

As  of  September  30,  1978,  there  were  657»549  members  of  the  Aqtlve  Armed 
Forces  who  would  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  as  of  January  1,  1979. 
Individuals  in  this  group  were  sampled  by  a  stratified,  two  stage  selection 
procedure.    The  sample  design  for  this  portion  of  the  youth  cohort  was 
developed  in  cooperation  with  DOD,  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center,  the  Rand 
Corporation  DOD  Survey  Group,  the  NLS  staff  and  NORC.    Actual  selection  of 
sample  individuals  was  carried  out  jointly  by  DOD,  Defense  Manpower  Data 
Center  and  NORC. 

The  basic  sample  design  called  for  the  selection  of  a  sample  of  approxi- 
mately 1300  members  of  the  active  armed  forces.    In  order  to  provide  samples 
of  sufficient  size  for  separate  estimates  with  respect  to  sex,  it  was  decided 
to  sample  females  at  a  rate  approximately  six  times  that  used  for  males. 
This  v;ould  produce  approximately  850  males  and  approximately  450  females. 
Within  each  group,  all  individuals  were  to  be  sampled  with  equal  probability. 
Within  each  sex,  the  sample  was  stratified  on  the  basis  of  branch  of  service 
and  geographic  location.    Proportionate  allocation  was  used  with  respect  to 
these  stratification  cells.    Sample  selection  was  carried  out  in  two  stages. 
STAGE  I 

Each  of  the  four  armed  services  (Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps) 
maintains  up  to  date  lists  of  all  personnel.    Included  in  these  lists  is  inform- 
ation about  age,  sex  and  assignment  UIC  (unit  identification  code).     It  would 
have  been  possible  to  sample  individuals  from  these  lists  directly  in  a  single 
stage  of  sampling  (i.e.  simple  random  element  sampling),  however,  because 
of  the  face-to-face  nature  of  the  base  year  interview,   it  was  decided  to 
make  use  of  cluster  sampling. 
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The  primary  units  of  satnple  selection  were  composed  of  individuals  within 
the  same  unit  identification  code.    This  unit  code  typically  defines  a  group 
of  individuals  residing  at  the  same  physical  location.    Over  all  services  then 
were  a  total  of  12,488  UIC's  containing  one  or  more  persons  in  the  17  -  21 
youth  cohort.    Because  of  the  differential  sampling  rates  to  be  applied  to 
maiAs  and  females,  these  UIC's  were  first  separated  into  two  groups:  Group  1 
consisted  of  UIC's  with  no  females  in  the  17  -  21  cohort;  Group  2  consisted 
of  UIC's  with  at  least  one  female  in  the  17  -  21  cohort. 

Each  of  the  two  groups  of  UIC's  was  divided  into  20  basic  strata,  defined 
on  the  basis  of  armed  service  branch  and  geographic  location  as  follows: 

I,  ARMED  SERVICE  BRANCH:  (4  branches) 

A.  Asm 

B.  NAVY 

C.  AIR  FORCE 

D.  MARINE  CORPS 

II.  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION  (5  categories) 

A.  EASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

B.  WESTERN  UNITED  STATES 

C.  EUROPE 

D.  FAR  EAST 

E.  OTHER 

Within  each  of  these  20  basic  strata  UIC's  were  linked  together  in  order 
to  form  primary  sampling  units  (PSU's)  as  follows: 

1.  UIC's  in  group  1  (males  only)  were  linked  in  order  to  form  PSU's 
with  a  minimum  of  20  males. 

2.  UIC's  in  group  2  (at  least  one  female)  were  linked  in  order  to 
form  PSU's  with  a  minimum  of  20  males  and  10  females. 

404 
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In  the  linkage  process,  attempts  were  made  to  minimize  the  geographic 
distance  among  UlC's  within  the  same  PSU.    This  linkage  process  resulted  In 
the  formation  of  3,711  group  1  and  2. .256  group  2  PSU's  across  the  20  basic 
strata. 

First  stage  selection  of  PSU*s  was  carried  out  within  each  of  the  20 
basic  design  strata  separately  for  males  and  females.    Within  each  sex  the 
probability  of  selection  for  a  PSU  was  proportional  to  the  number  of  17  -  21 
youth  (of  that  sex)  within  the  PSU. 

Let    MOS^  •  the  number  of  17  -  21  males  within  the  i^^  PSU 
MOSj^  *        number  of  17  -  21  females  within  the  1^^  PSU 

For  the  male  sample,  the  probability  of  selection  for  the  i^^  PSU  was 

150  MOS  ^ 

f   St- 

^mi  579,508 

For  the  female  sample,  the  probability  of  selection  for  the  i^^  PSU  was. 
UO  MOS^^ 


"fi  47,305 

For  both  the  male  and  female  samples  the  probability  of  selection  for 

the  1^^  PSU  was  constrained  to  an  upper  limit  of  unity.    Thus,  any  PSU  whose 

measure  of  size  for  males  (MOS  ^)  exceeded  579,508/150  »  3863.38  was  selected 

ml 

with  certainty.    Any  PSU  whose  measure  of  size  for  females  (MOS^^)  exceeded 
47,305/110  «  430.05  was  selected  with  certainty.  ' 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  separate  samples  were  selected  for  males 
and  females,  a  form  of  the  Keyfltz    procedure  was  used  in  order  to  maximize: 
the  'overlap  between  PSU's  selected  for  the  male  sample  and  PSU's  selected 
for  the  female  sample. 

In  total,  146  PSU's  were  selected  for  the  male  sample  and  103  PSU's  were 
selected  for  the  female  sample.    The  overlap  among  these  units  was  58. 
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SIA6E  IZa 


Within  FSU  selection  was  carried  out  by  DMDC.    On  the  basis  of  specifi- 


cations provided  by  NORC»  selected  FSU*s  were  subsampled  at  the  rates  13.35/MOS 
for  the  male  sample  and  for  the  female  sample.    In  those  instances 

vfaere  stage  one  FSU  selection  had  been  made  with  certainty  (probability  ■  1) 
within  FSU  selection  was  carried  out  with  sampling  rates  1/289.3922  for  male 
sample  FSn*s  and  1/45.7495  for  female  sample  FSU's.    This  sampling  produced 
a  list  of  3yQ73  persons. 
STAGE  lib 

The  sample  produced  at  Stage  Ila  was  systematically  subsampled  at  a  rate 
of  one  in  two  in  order  to  provide  1,537  names.    Frier  to  subsampling  the  Stage 
11a  list  produced  by  DMDC  was  ordered  by  FSU  in  order  to  assure  that  all  FSU's 
would  be  included  in  the  subsample.    Subsequently,  an  additional  ^ubsample  of 
256  names  were  selected  by  systematic  selection  from  the  remaining  unselected 
names  on  the  DMDC  Stage  Ila  sample  list. 

In  combination  these  subsamples  produced  a  uniform  stage  lib  subsample 
rate  of  1792.5/3073. 
OVERALL  SAMPLING  RATES 

The  stages  of  sampling  described  above  produced  the  following  over  all 
sampling  rates: 


f  (males)  > 


13.35 

579,508      ^  MOS  . 


X 


1792.5 

3073 


=  1/496.124 


110  MOS 


fi 


9.3 

^  MOS 


1792.5 
3073 


£( females)  » 


47,305 


X 


«  1/78.851 


fi 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  WEIGHTING;  NON-MILITARY 

OBJECTIVES  I 

Data  weighting  for  the  initial  year  cohort  involved  five  basic  steps. 

These  steps  were  designed  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

!•      Correction  for  differential  probability  of  selection 
at  the  initial  stage  of  household  selection. 

2.  Correction  for  differential  completion  rates  at  the 
initial  "screening  phase"  of  data  collection. 

3.  Correction  for  differential  subsampling  rates  for 
Hispanic  and  Black  cohort  members  prior  to  initial 
interview.    Correction  of    differential  completion 
rates  among  all  cohort  members  at  the  first  year 
interview  stage  of  data  collection. 

4.  Proper  combination  of  cases  obtained  in  the  cross- 
sectional  and  supplemental  samples;  across  these 
samples. 

5.  Adjustment  of  weighted  cohort  sizes  to  conform  with  outside, 
independent  Census  estimates  projected  to  January  1,  1979. 

PROCEDURES  AND  STEPS 

1.  In  the  initial  step,  v/eights  were  assigned  to  each  completed  case 
on  the  basis  of  the  selection  probability  for  the  dwelling  unit 
which  contained  the  family  unit  where  the  respondent  was  initially 
located  (i.e.  listed).    For  the  ith  respondent,  this  weighting 
factor  was 

Wj^^  =  where  f^  is  the  probability  of  selection 

for  the  dwelling  unit  containing  the  family  unit  where  the  respondent 
was  initially  listed  in  the  screening  process. 

2.  In  this  step,  a  cluster  specific  adjustment  was  introduced  in  order 
to  compensate  for  differential  completion  rates  in  the  family  unit 
xrtthin  dwelling  unit  screening  process.    There  were  1,813  selection 
clusters  in  the  entire  sample  (91S  in  the  cross-sectional  sample 
and  900  in  the  supplemental  sample) . 

For  the  ith  respondent,  this  adjustment  factor  was 

Number  of  family  units  selected  in  the  cluster 
containing  the  ith  respondent 

^2i  

Number  of  family  units  in  the  ith  respondent's 
cluster  where  screening  information  was  obtained 
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In  those  Instances  where  refusals  were  encountered  at  the  dwelling 
unit  level  (i.e.  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
was  more  than  one  faaily  unit  within  the  dwelling  unit),  the  ratio 
of  family  units  to  dwelling  units  for  the  remainder  of  the  cluster 
was  used  to  estimate  the  number  of  family  units  contained  within  the 
dwelling  unit.  was  constrained  to  an  upper  limit  of  1.5. 

In  this  step  adjustments  were  made  for  the  additional  stage  of  sub- 
sampling  applied  to  Blacks  and  Hispanics  screened  in  the  supplemental 
sample  prior  to  initial  interview.-    In  addition,  adjustment  factors 
were  applied  to  all  selected  respondents  to  compensate  fgr  differ- 
ential response  rates  in  the  first  interview.    These  non-response 
adjustment  factors  were  applied  at  the  PSU  level  (102  cross-sectional 
PSU's  and  100  supplemental  PSU's)  for  each  of  the  eight  basic  design 
cohorts  listed  below: 

1.  Hispanic  Males 

2.  Hispanic  Females 

3.  non-Hispanic,  Black  Males 

4.  non-Hispanic,  Black  F^jmales 

5.  Economically  Disadvantaged,  non-Hispanic,  non-Black  Males 

6.  Economically  Disadvantaged,  non-Hispanic,  non-Black  Females 

7.  Other  Males 
8*  Other  Females 

NOTE:    All  basic  design  cohorts,  except  7  and  8,  were  sampled  in 

both  the  cross-sectional  and  supplemental  samples. 

Thus,  the  step  3  weight  factor  for  the  ith  respondent  was 

"si  "  ^3^/3^  , 
where , 

Number  of  assigned  cases  with  respondent  i's 
.         PSD  and  design  cohort 

^3i  ,  

Number  of  completed  cases  within  respondent  i's 
PSU  and  design  cohort 

and 

=»    probability  of  retention  in  sample  if  ith 

respondent  was  in  Black  or  Hispanic  design  cohort 
of  supplemental  sample, 

=    1,  otherwise 

An  upper  limit  of  1.5  was  applied  to  the  factor  A^^. 

4L-8 
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4.     The  purpose  of  this  step  was  to  rescale  the  weights  developed  in 
steps  one,  two  and  three  for  cases  in  design  cohorts  1-6  in  order 
to  properly  combine  respondents  from  the  cross-sectional  and 
supplemental  samples.    Prior  to  this  step,  the  supplemental  and 
cross-sectional  samples  were  treated  as  independent  units. 

This  rescaling  was  carried  out  separately  for  each  of  the  6  design 
cohorts  present  in  both  the  cross-sectional  and  supplemental  samples. 

Within  each  of  the  cohorts  a  preliminary  weight  was  computed  for 
each  respondent  within  the  cohort.    For  the  ith  respondent  within  the 
cohort,  this  preliminary  weight  was  the  product  of  weights  developed 
at  steps  1,  2  and  3.  Specifically, 

Within  each  of  the  cohorts  separate  means  and  standard  deviations 
were  calculated  for  these  preliminary  weights  from  the  cross-sectional 
and  supplemental  portions  of  the  cohort.    Thus. within  a  specified 
cohort 

M^,  -  Mean  of  weights  W^^  from  the  cross-sectional  portion  of  the 
cohort. 

Mg  »  Mean  of  weights  W^^  from  the  supplemental  portion  of  the 
cohort. 

Sc  »  Standard  deviation  of  weights  W^^  from  the  cross-sectional 
portion  of  the  cohort. 

Sg  -  Standard  deviation  of  weights  W^^  from  the  supplemental 
portion  of  the  cohort. 

These  means  and  standard  deviations  were  used  to  determine  the  weight- 
ing efficiency  factor  for  the  cross-sectional  and  supplemental  portions 
of  the  sample  for  the  cohort  as  follows: 

^c  "  ^  =  weighting  efficiency  factor  cross- 

(1  +  (Ms/Sc)2)  sectional  portion 

1 

*"s  "  "  weighting  efficiency  factor  supp- 

(1  +  (Ms/Ss)2)  lemental  portion 

These  efficiency  factors  were  used  in  conjunction  with  the  actual 
number  of  cases  within  the  cross-sectional  and  supplemental  portions 
of  the  cohort  to  determine  the  effective  sample  bases  for  these 
portions  of  the  cohort. 


er|c  ^'-•9 
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Thus, 

ESB3  «  1X3  X  WEF3 

vhere, 

and       are  defined  as  the  number  of  saaple  cases  In  the 

eross^ectlonal  and  supplexnental  portions  of  the  cohort  respec* 
tlvely.  And, 

ESB^  and  ESB3  are  defined  as  the  effective  saotple  bases  for  th^ 

cross-sectional  and  supplemental  portions  of  the  cohort  res- 
pectively* 

Using  these  effective  sample  bases,  adjustment  factors  were  developed 
for  the  cross-sectional  and  supplemental  portions  of  the  specified 
cohort  so  that  the  proportion  of  weighted  cases  from  the  cross- 
sectional  and  supplemental  parts  of  the  cohort  would  be  in  the  same 
relationship  as  the  effective  sample  bases  from  these  two  parts  of 
the  total  .cohort. 

Using  the  preliminary  weights  Wj^^,  the  total  sum  of  weights  from 
both  portions  of  the  cohort  is 

TSW  -  (n^  X  M^,)  +  (n3  X  Mg) 

The  adjustment  factor  for  the  cross-sectional  portion  of  the  cohort 
was 

^c^TSW         ,  where       -       ^^°c  , 


^Ac  "  Z 

nc  X  Mc  ESB^  +  ESB3 

The  adjustment  factor  for  the  supplemental  portion  of  the  cohort 
was 


?^  X  TSW   ^  ESB. 

Hs  " 


.        _5   >  wliere  Pe  «  s 


^3  X  Ms  ESBc  +  ESBg 

These  adjustment  factors  were  applied  to  the  preliminary  step  4 
weights  W^i  to  produce  final  step  4  weights  V^^. 

■        ^  ,  for  i  within  cross-sectional  portion, 

^  ^4i  *  ^4s  ^  ^^l±      »         ^  within  supplemental  portion. 

ERIC  4^0 
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In  the  final  step  of  weighting,  the  sum  of  weights  from  each  of  64 
post-strata  (8  basic  design  cohorts  x8   age  groups)  was  adjusted  to 
estimates  of  population  size  derived  from  US  Census  estimates.  This 
was  accomplished  by  application  of  the  adjustment  factor  Ac,  within 
each  of  the  64  post-strata  as  follows: 

Within  each  of  the  64  post-strata, 

NSP  =  total  population  estimate  developed  as  above. 

NSS  =  total  sum  of  weights  W^^  for  the  cohort 

A5    =  NSP/NSS. 

This  factor  was  applied  to  each  of  the  final  step  4  weights  to 
produce  a  final  respondent  weight  for  year  one. 

=        X  W^^     (W^  =  final  weight  for  ith  respondent) 


noted  above  the  64 -post-strata  were  defined  on  the  basis  of  the 
basic  design  cohorts  by  8  age  groups,  as  follows: 

8  DESIGN  COHORTS 

Hispanic 

Black  Non-Hispanic 

Economically  Disadvantaged  Non-Hispanic,  Non-Black 
Others 
Hispanic 

Black,  Non-Hispanic 

Economically  Disadvantaged,  Non-Hispanic,  Non-Black 
All  others 

2  AGE  GROUPS 

Single  Birth  Years  1957,  1958,  1964 


Males  - 
Males 
Males 
Males 
Fei2:ales  - 
Females  - 
Females  - 
Females  — 


Estimates  of  Post--stratum  size  were  derived  as  follows: 

1.  Estimates  of  the  Civilian  Population  of  the  U.S.  were  obtained 
by  sex,  ,  single  year  of  a^e  and  race  (black,  other)  as  of  July  1, 
1978  from  Table  3,  of  Current  Population  Reports  Series  P-25^  No. 800, 

2.  By  using  the  13  and  21  year  cohorts,  these  population  estimates 
were  carried  forward  6  months  to  produce  estimates  of  the 

14  -  17  and  18  -  21  population  by  sex  as  of  January  1,  1979. 
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3.  Current  Population  Reports  Series  P-20,  No. 339:  Persons  of 
Spanish  Origin  in  the  United  States:  March,  1978  was  used 
to  estimate  the  number  of  non-Black  Hispanics  in  each  of 
the  single  year  age  cohorts.    Current  Population  Reports 
Series  P-60,  No .120:  Money  Income  and  Poverty  Status  of 
Families  and  Persons  in  the  United  States:  1978  was  used 
in  order  to  estimate  the  number  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged non-Hispanics,  non-Blacks  in  each  of  the  single  year 
age  cohorts. 


EKLC 


4l2 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  WEIGHTING:  MILITARY 

OBJECTIVES 

Data  weighting  for  the  initial  year  in  military  cohort  involved  three  basic 
steps  designed  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives. 

1,  Correction  for  differential  probability  of  selection  for  males 
and  females. 

2,  Correction  for  differential  interview  completion  rates. 

3,  Adjustment  of  weighted  sample  size  to  conform  to  known  population 
size  by  service  and  sex. 

PROCEDURES  AND  STEPS 

1.  In  the  initial  step,  weights  were  assigned  to  each  case  on  the  basis  of 
selection  probability.    For  the  ith  respondent,  this  weighting  factor  was 

Wjj^  ■  1/f^,    where  f^  is  the  probability  of  selection  for 
the  ith  respondent.    For  all  males,  this  probability  f^  «  1/496.124. 
For  females  f^  »  1/78.851. 

2.  In  the  second  step  a  completion  rate  adjustment  factor  was  calculated  on 
a  PSU  by  sex  basis  as  follows: 


W 


Selected  individuals  of  .  same  sex 

^  within  ith  respondents  PSU  

2i     Number  of  completed  cases  of  '  '  same  *  sex 

within  ith  respondents  PSU 


The  factor        was  constrained  to  an  upper  limit  of  1.5. 
3.    For  each  respondent,  a  preliminary  step  three  weight  was  calcuJated  by 
multiplication  of  the  weights  from  steps  one  and  two 

W'      "    W      X  W 

3i  li  2i 

These  preliminary  weights  were  then  summed  within  8  (4  service  by  2  sex) 
post  strata.    The  third  step,  final  adjustment  factors  were  then  detennined 
as  the  ratio  of  the  actual  population  within  r:ha  post-stratum  to  tiic  sum 
of  step  three  preliminary  weights  within  the  post-stratum. 


Ajj^  •  Population  size  vlthln  ith  respondent's  post-stratum 
Sum  of  step  three  preliminary  weights  vlthln  1th 
respondent's  post  stratum 

*The  final  weight  assigned  to  the  1th  respondent  was 

It  should  be  noted  that  population  sizes  within  the  8  post  strata 
[(ARMT,  NAVY*  HARINE  CORPS*  AND  AIKFORCE)  by  (MALE-FEMALE)]  were 
obtained  from  the  list  sampling  frame  of  all  persons  In  the  armed 
forces  as  of  September  30,  1976  who  would  be  between  14  and  21  as 
of  January  1*  1979.    Although  Information  was  available  which  would 
have  allowed  the  use  of  a  finer  level  of  post-stratlf Icatlon  based 
upon  age  and  race/ethnlclty,  this  finer  post-stratlf Icatlon  was  not 
Implemented.    On  the  basis  of  the  sample  composition,  It  was  felt 
that  the  use  of  this  finer  post-stratlf Icatlon  would  greatly 
Increase  the  amount  of  sampling  variation  without  an  equal  decrease 
In  total  survey  error  (I.e.,  mean  squared  error) 


41.1 

^  If  required,  population  distributions  can  be  provided  which 
will  allow  for  this  finer  post-stratification  weighting. 


Case  # 
Label: 


NORC-4270 
1/79 


NATIONAL  OPINION  RESEARCH  CENTER 
University  of  Chicago 


CENTER  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCE  RESEARCH 
Ohio  State  University 


National  Longitudinal  Survey 
of 

Labor  Force  Behavior 
Youth  Survey,  1979 


Introduction  for  Youth  Survey  Questionnaire; 

Helloy  I'm  (name)  from  the  National  Opinion  Reserch  Center  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.    As  you  may  remember >  a  few  months  ago  one  of  our  representatives 
came  to  ask  some  questions  about  your  household.    After  that  interview^  you 
were  selected  by  chance  to  be  a  respondent  for  a  survey  of  young  people  that 
we  are  conducting  for  the  Department  of  Labor  under  the  Youth  Employment  and 
Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977.    This  survey  is  being  done  in  this  area 
and  in  many  other  areas  in  the  country*    The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  collect 
and  analyze  information  on  the  education^  trainings  and  work  experience  of 
youth  in  order  to  help  solve  youth's  employment  and  unemployment  problems. 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  take  some  time  to  answer  some 
questions  about  yourself^  mainly  about  your  schooling  and  work.    We  will  pay 
you  $5  for  your  time. 

Your  participation  in  this  survey  is  completely  voluntary.    Failure  to  respond 
will  not  have  any  effect  on  rights ,  benefits ^  and  privileges  under  Federal 
programs.    All  the  information  you  give  will  be  protected  under  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974.    This  means  that  your  answers  will  be  kept  strictly  confidental. 
Results  of  the  study  will  be  made  public  only  in  sumnary  or  statistical  form 
so  that  individuals  who  participate  cannot  be  identified. 


NOTICE:    ALL  INFORMATION  THAT  WOULD  PERMIT  IDENTIFICATION  OF  RESPONDENTS  OR 
THEIR  HOUSEHOLDS  WILL  BE  REGARDED  AS  STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL,  WILL  BE  USED  ONLY 
FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  STUDY  AMD  WILL  NOT  BE  DISCLOSED  OR  RELEASED  FOR  ANY 
OTHER  PURPOSE  WITHOUT  PRIOR  CONSENT,  EXCEPT  AS  REQUIRED  BY  LAW. 


OMB 

44  R-1671 


ENTER  TIME  BEGAN  I 

I 
I 
I 


SECTION  I  ON  FAMILY  BACKGROUND 


We  would  like  to  begin  the  Interview  by  asking  you  a  few 
questions  about  your  family  background. 

1.  A.    First,  when  were  you  bom? 

1  —  1  — I 

MONTH       I  I  I 

DAY 

YEAR    19  I  I  I 

B.    And  that  makes  you  (R'S  AGE  ON  HH  ENUMERATION). 
Is  that  correct?  (IF  NECESSARY  CORRECT  HH  ENUM.) 

I  — 1  —  1 

ENTER  R'S  AGE     |  |  | 

2.  A.    In  what  country  were  you  born? 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  .   .  .  .  (ASK  B)   1 


IN  SaiE  OTHER  COUNTRY  .(SPECIFY  AND  GO  TO 

Q.  3)    2 

IF  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ASK  B; 

B.    And  where  in  the  United  States  were  you  horn? 

RECORD  TOWN  OR  CITY   

(IF  NO  TOWN  OR  CITY,  RECORD  COUNTY 

HERE:   ) 

RECORD  STATE: 


3.    When  you  were  a  child,  was  any  language,  other  than 
English,  spoken  In  your  home? 

Yes  .  .  (ASK  A)   1 

No     .  .  (GO  TO  0.  A).  .  .  2 

A.    What  language  was  that? 

RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  ONE  ONLY. 


SPANISH    1 

FRENCH    2 

GERMAN    3 

OTHER  .(SPECIFY) 


-X' 


•7  Vj\^     \J  X. 


AM  I 
PM  I 


•  SEC  01 

A.  INTKRVIEWER,   SEE  HOuSEHOLD  ENITMERATION.  WHAT  IS  THE  AGE  OF  THE  RESPONDENT? 


16  YEARS  OLD   1 

15-21  YEARS  OLD  2 

5.  (IF  R  IS  16  YEARS  OLD,  CODE  0.  5  WITHOUT  ASKING.) 
Now  let's  talk  about  when  you  \gere  16  years  of 
age.    Where  were  you  living  then? 

IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  PLACE,  PROBE  FOR  THE  PLACE  RESPONDENT 
THE  LONGEST  WHILE  AGE  16. 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  .  (PROBE  FOR 
AND  RECORD  BELOW  CITY  AND  STATE)  . 

TOWN  OR  CITY: 


.  .  1 


(IF  NO  TOWN  OR  CITY,  RECORD 
COUNTY  HERE: 


STATE: 


OTHER  COUNTRY  .   .  (PROBE  FOR  AND  RECORD 
BELOW  mm  OF  COUNTRY)  2 

COUNTRY: 


f>.  HAND  CARD  A.  Which  of  the  categories  on  this  card  best 
describes  where  you  (are/were)  living  (when  you  were  16 
years  old)? 

In  a  town  or  city  1 

In  the  country,  hut  not  on  a  farm 

or  ranch   2 

On  a  farm  or  ranch  3 

7.      HAND  CARD  B.     PLease  take  a  look  at  this  card  and  tell  me 

with  whom  yop  (are/were)  living  (when  you  were  16  years  old). 
CODE  OW.  CATEGORY  FOR  "ADI^LT  WOMAN"  AND  ONE  CATEGORY  FOR 
•'ADULT  MAN'\     PROBE  IF  NECESSARY:     And  which  letter  in  box 
(1  or  2)  best  describes  who  you  (are/were)  living  with  (then)? 


CODE 

SMALLEST  0 
MENTIONED 


CODE 

SMALLEST 
MENTIONED 


ADULT  VOVA}] 

A)  Mother  .  .  (ASK  0.  9)   01 

BOX      B)  Step-mother  .  (ASK  0.  9)   02 

1^  1      C)  Some  other  adult  woman  relativc(ASK  0.8)03 

D)  Some  other  adult  woman  .  (ASK  O.ft)  .  .  06 

E)  No  adult  woman   05 

ADULT  MAN 

F)  Father  .  .   .(ASK  O.l  1)   10 

BOX  G)  Step-father  .  .  .  .(ASK  0.11)  ...  .  20 
#  2      H)  Some  other  adult  man  relative  (ASK  0.10)30 

I)  Some  other  adult  man  .   .  .   .(ASK  0.10)  60 

J)  No  adult  man   50 

K)  SOME  OTHER  APRANGEMENT    (ASK  0.12)  80 

L)  OH  m  OWN  .   .  (ASK  0.12)   90 


-  SEC  01 

IF  CODE  03  OR  OA  IN  Q,7  ASK  0,8, 

8,  Who  (18/ was)  the  adult  woman  (relative) 

you  live(d)  with  (when  you  were  14 

years  old) — what  is  her  relationship  to  you? 

RECORD  VERBATIM, 


IF  CODE  01,02,03,  OR  OA  IN  0,7,  ASK  Q,  9, 

9,  (When  you  were  lA  years  old,)  (Does/did)  your  (mother/step- 
mother/ PERSON  IN  0,8)  work  for  pay? 

Yes  ,   ,  ,   .  (ASK  A  &  R)   1 

No  (GO  TO  Q,  10)   2 

IF  YES.  ASK  A  &  B, 

A,  What  kind  of  work  (does/did)  she  do?  RECORD  VERBATIM, 


OR 

DON'T  KNOW  i  ,  ,  (CO  TO  0.  10)  998 

B,  What  (are/were)  some  of  her  main  activities  or 
duties?  PROBE  FOR  TWO  MAIN  ACTIVITIES  AND  RECORD 
VERBATIM , 


IF  CODE  30  OR  AO  IN  Q,7,  ASK  0,10, 

10,    Who  \«s  the  adult  man  (relative)  you  live(d) 

with  (when  you  were  lA  years  old) — what  is  his 
relationship  to  you?    RECORD  VERBATIM, 


IF  CODE  10,  20,  30,  OR  AO  IN  Q,7,  ASK  0,11, 

11, (When  you  uere  lA  years  old,)  (Does/did)  your  (father/step- 
father/PERSON  IN  0,10)  work  for  pay? 

Yes  ,  ,  ,   ,  (ASK  A  &  B)   1 

No  (CO  TO  0,  13)   2 


418 
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IF  YES>  ASK  A  fc  R> 

A.  kind  of  work  (does/did)  be  do?  PFCOPD  VERBATIM. 


OR 

DON'T  KNOW  ....  (CO  TO  0.   13)  99R 

R.  I'^at  (are/were)  some  of  his  main  activities  or  duties? 
PROBE  FOP  WO  MAIN  ACTIVITIES  AND  RECORD  VERBATIM. 


,  , 

I   NOW  SKIP  TO  0.   13.  I 

I  ^1 

IF  CODE  RO  OR  QQ  IN  0.7  OR  IF  BOTH  05  AND  50  ARE  CODED  IN  0.  7, 
ASK  Q.   12^  ^ 
12.    With  whom  (are/were)  you  living  (when  you  were 
14  years  old)?     RECORD  VERRATI!!. 


13. A.  (When  you  v;ere  about  14  years  old) , (Do/did)  you  or  anyone 
else  living  with  you  get  any  magazines  regularly? 

Yes   1 

No   2 

B.  (Do/Did)  you  or  anyone  else  living  with  you  get  a 
newspaper  regularly? 

Yes   1 

No   2 

C.  (At  t)'p  prosrnt  tino/M'on  vou  wore  nhoitt  14  ycar?5  old), 

)  f^r  ^M^yono  ol5o  living  with  you  have  a  lihrary 

card? 

Yes   1 

No   2 


il9 


Some  people  live  in  the  sane  place  all  of  their  liveq, 
while  others  move  from  time  to  time.    How  about  you— 
have  you  lived  here  in  this  (city/town/county)  all 
of  your  life? 

Yes   (GO  TO  Q,  15)   1 

No   (ASK  A)   2 

A,    IF  NO:    When  did  you  last  move  to  this 
(city/ town/county 
during  what  year? 

I  — I  — I 
YEAR        19  I  I  I 

R.     INTERVIEWER:     IS  DATE  IN  A 

BEFORE  1978,  OR  ....  (CO  TO  Q.  15)  ...  1 
DURING  1978  OR  1979?  .  .  .  (ASK  C-E).  ...  2 

IF  CODE  2  IN  B.  ASK  C-Ft 

C.     In  what  month  did  you  move  to  this  (city/town/county)? 


ENTER  MONTH     |  |  | 

D.    Where  did  you  live  just  before 

moving  to  this  (city/ town/county)? 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  .  (PROBE  FOR 

AND  RECORD  BELOW  CITY  AND  STATE)   .  .  .  .  1 

TCWN  OR  CITY: 


(IF  NO  TOVJN  OR  CITY,  RECORD 
COUNTY  here:   ) 

STATE:   

OTHER  COUNTRY  .   .  (PROBE  FOR  AND  RECORD 
BELOW  NAME  OF  COUNTRY)  2 

COUNTRY:   

E.  When  did  you  last  move  to  (PLACE  RECORDED  IN  D  ABOVE)? 

I 

ENTER  MONTH  | 
I 

AND  YEAR:     19  | 

F.  INTERVIEWER:     IS  DATE  IN  E 

BEFORE  1978,  OR  ....  (CO  TO  0.   15)  ...  1 


DURING  1978  OR  1979?  ...  (ASK  G)  2 


.  /•  SEC  01 

IE  CODE  2  IN  E,  ASK  C; 

C.    You  said  that  you  last  moved  to  (PLACE 
IN  D)  on  (DATE  IN  E) .    Please  give 
me  a  list  of  all  the  places  you  lived 
before  that,  going  back  to  Jan»  1 
of  1978. 

ENTER  PLACES  BELOW  IN  (1). 

FOR  EACH  PLACE  IN  (1),  ASK  (2):    When  did 
you  last  move  to  [PLACE  IN  (1)1? 
RECORD  DATES  IN  (2)  BELOW. 

IF  DATE  IN  (2)  IS  AFTER  JAN.  1,  1978,  REASK: 
And  where  did  you  live  just  before  moving 
to  [PLACE  LAST  LISTED  IN  (1)1? 

CONTINUE  ASKING  (1)  AND  (2)  UNTIL  LAST  DATE 
IN  (2)  IS  PRIOR  TO  JAN.  1,  1978. 

(1)  PLACES  (LIST  TOWN/CITY  OR  COUNTY  (2)  DATES 

AND  STATE  OR  COUNTRY) 

MONTH  YEAR 

l_l_l 
MONTH  YEAR 

l_l_l 
MONTH  YEAR 




MONTH  YEAR 

15.    Now  wo  have  a  few  questions  about  your  family. 
First,  where  was  your  mother  born? 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  .  (PROBE  FOR 

STATE,  RECORD  BELOW,  AND  CO  TO  0.16).  ..  1 

STATE: 

OTHER  COUNTRY  .  %  (PROBE  FOR  NAME  OF 
COUNTRY,  RECORD  BELOW,  AND  CO  TO  0.16).   .  2 

COUNTRY:   

IF  VOLUNTEERED: 

HAVE  NEVER  KNOWN  MY  MOTHER  ...(ANSWER  A).. 3 

A.     IF  CODE  3,  INTERVIEWER:     IS  R'S  STEP-MOTHER 
LISTED  ON  HOUSEHOLD  ENUTiERATION? 

YES  (SKIP  TO  0.  19)   1 

NO  (SKIP  TO  0.  21)  2 

ERIC 
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16,    Ubat  was  the  highest  grade  or  year  of  regular  school  that 
your  mother  ever  completed?     CIRCLE  ONE  CODE  BELOW, 


SEC  01 


1ST 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLECE. 

..13 

2ND 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE. 

..14 

..03 

3RD 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE . 

..15 

ATH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE. 

..16 

5TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE. 

..17 

6TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE. 

..IR 

7TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE. 

..19 

8TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE. 

..20 

IITH  GRADE.. 

..11 

12T11  CRAPE.. 

..12 

17.     INTERVIEWER,  SEE  HOUSEHOLD  ENlJ!!ERATTON. 

IS  R's  MOTHER  OP  STFP-MOTHER  LISTED  THERE? 

YES  (SKIP  TO  0.   19)   1 

NO    2 


18.     Is  your  mother  living  at  this  time? 


Yes    1 

No   (SKIP  TO  0.  21)  2 


19.  Last  year,  that  is,  during  1978,  did  your  (mother/ 
step-mother)  work  for  pay  all  of  the  year,  part  of 
the  year,  or  not  at  all? 

All  of  the  year    (ASK  A-C)   1 

Part  of  the  year  (ASK  A-C)   2 

Not  at  all  .  .  .  (GO  TO  Q.  20)   3 

DON'T  KNOW  ...  (CO  TO  0.  20)   8 


IF  ALL  OR  PART  OF  THE  YEAR,  ASK  A  -  C : 
A.  What  kind  of  work  was  she  doing?  IF  MORE  THAN 
ONE  KIND  OF  WORK  PROBE:  During  1978,  what 
kind  of  work  did  she  do  the  longest? 


RECORD  VERBATIM: 


B.  What  were  some  of  her  main  activities  or  duties? 
PROBE  FOR  IVO  MAIN  DUTIES  AND  RECORD  VERBATIM. 


C.    In  the  weeks  that  your  (mother/step-mother)  worked, 
how  many  hours  per  week  did  she  work— 35  hours  or 
more  or  less  than  35  hours?  41^2 

35  hours  or  more  1 

Less  than  35  hours  2 

t^tyV  DON'T  KNOW  w  .  .  8 


.  INTERVIEV'ER:     DOEf?  R  LIVE  SEPARATELY  FROU  HIS/HER  (MOTHER/ 
STEP-MOTHER)? 


YES   (ASK  A)   1 

NO   (CO  TO  0.  21)   2 

IF  R  IS  IN  MILITARY  OVERSEAS.  DO  NOT  ASK  A. 
A.  IF  YES;    How  many  miles  away  from  here  does  your 
mother  live? 

I-I-I  l-l-l-l 
ENTER  #  OF  MILES     |_|_|  , 

21.      Where  was  your  father  horn? 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  .  (PROBE  FOR 

STATE,  RECORD  BELOW,  AND  CO  TO  0.22).   .   .  1 


STATE: 


OTHER  COUNTRY  .   .  (PROBE  FOR  NAME  OF 
COUNTPY,  RECORD  BELOi;,  AND  CO  TO  Q.22).   .  2 


COUNTRY : 


IF  VOLUNTEERED: 

HAVE  NEVER  KNOWN  >rif  FATHER  ..(ANSWER  A)  . .  3 

A.     INTERVIEWER;  IF  CODE  3,   IS  R'S  STEP-FATHER  LISTED 

HOUSEHOLD  ENUMERATION? 

YES  (SKIP  TO  0.  26)   l 

NO  (SKIP  TO  0.  28)   2 

22.  And  where  was  your  father's  father  born—  in  the 
United  States  or  some  other  country? 

In  the  United  States  1 

In  some  other  country 

(SPECIFY)    2 

DON'T  KNOW   g 

23.  Lftt's  go  hack  to  your  father  now.    What  was  the  highest 

grade  or  year  of  regular  school  that  your  father  ever  completed' 
CIRCLE  ONE  CODE  BELOW. 


.00 

.01 

1ST 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE. . 

.13 

.02 

2ND 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLECE.. 

.14 

.03 

3RD 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.15 

.OA 

4TH-  YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.16 

.05 

5TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE. . 

.17 

.06 

6TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.18 

.07 

7TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE . . 

.19 

.08 

8TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.20 

,09 

.10 

.11 

12 

2A,     INTERVIEWER.  SEE  HOUSEHOLD  ENUMERATION, 

IS  R's. FATHER  OR  STEP-FATHER  LISTED  THERE? 


YES   (SKIP  TO  0.  26)   1 

NO    2 

25.  Is  your  father  living  at  this  time? 

Yes    1 

No   (SKIP  TO  0.  28)   2 

26.  Ust  year,  that  is,  durinj^  1978,  did  your  (father/ 
step-father)  work  for  p  all  of  the  year,  part  of 
the  year,  or  not  at  all? 

All  of  the  year    (ASK  A-C)                        .  •  1 

Part  of  the  year  (ASK  A-C)  •  •  •  2 

Not  at  all  .  .  .  (CO  TO  0.  27)   3 

DON'T  KNOW  ...  (CO  TO  0.  27)   8 

IF  ALL  OR  PART  OF  THE  YEAR,  ASK  A  -  C; 

A.  VJhat  kind  of  work  was  he  doing?  IF  MORE  TVM 

ONE  KIND  OF  WORK  PROBE:  During  1978,  what 

kind  of  work  did  he  do  the  longest? 

RECORD  VERBATIM: 


B.  What  were  some  of  his  main  activities  or  duties? 
PROBE  FOR  TWO  MAIN  DUTIES  AND  RECORD  VERBATIM. 


C.     In  the  weeks  that  your  ( r  . tber/step-father)  worked, 
how  many  hours  ; er  week  did  he  work — 35  hours  or  more 
or  less  than  35  lours? 

35  hours  ?r  tiore  .  •  ,1 

Less  than  35  hours  2 

DON'T  KNOW  •  .  .   .    ,  8 

27.     INTERVIEWER:     DOES  P  LIVE  SEPARATELY  FROM  HIS/HER  FATHER  OR 

STEP-FATHER? 

YES  ........(ANSWER  A)   1 

NO   (CO  TO  0.  28)...,.... 


•  to  -  SEC  Oi 

A,  IF  YES;    INTERVIEWER,  CODE  ONE: 

DID  YOU  DO  A  HOUSEHOLD  ENUMERATION  FOR  THIS  RESPONDHNT 
ON  A  VERSION  A,  VERSION  B,  OR  VERSION  C^' 

VERSION  A  (GO  TO  D)   1 

VERSION  B  (ANSWER  B)  2 

VERSION  C  (GO  TO  C)   3 

B.  IF  VERSION  B;     INTERVIEWER,  WHO  IS  LISTED  ON  THE 
HOUSEHOLD  ENUMERATION,  VERSION  B? 

R'S  (MOTHER/ STEP-MOTHER)  AND  R' S 

(FATHER/ STEP-FATHER)   .  .ToO  TO        28) • •  1 

R'S  (MOTHER/ STEP-MOTHER) ••(CO  TOD)   2 

R'S  ^^ATHER/STEP-FATHER)^^(GO  TO  D)   3 

NE   A 

C,  Do  your  mother  and  father  live  in  the  same  household? 

Yes   (GO  TO  0^  28)   1 

No   «••  2 

IF  R  IS  IN  MILITARY  OVERSEAS,  DO  NOT  ASK  D^ 

D.  How  nany  miles  away  from  here  does  your  father  live? 

I  — I  — I       •  — — I 
ENTER  ^  OF  MILES  |  |  |   ,  |  |  |  | 

2H,    We  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  any  brothers 
and  sisters  you  may  have^ 

How  many  (living)  brothers  and  sisters  do  you  have? 
(TF  R  IS  NOT  SURE  WHO  TO  CONSIDER  AS  BROTHERS  OR  SISTERS, 
CIRCLE  CODE  HERE  AND  SAY:    Please  think  of  whomever  you 
consider  as  your  brothers  and  sisters^)    1 

ENTER  NUMBER     |  |  I 

OR 

NONE  (SKIP  TO  0.  30)  00 

How  many  of  them  are  currently  attending  or 
enrolled  in  rep,ular  school? 

I  — l~l 

KMTFR  NUMBER     |  |  | 

OR 

NONE  no 

r.    How  many  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  are  older  than  you? 

ENTER  NUt^BER     I  I  I 

OR 

NONE  (SKIP  TO  0.  30)  00 


4 


29.  A. 


How  old  is  your  oldest  {living)  brother  or  sister? 


SFC  01 


I  — I  — I 

ENTER  AGE  |  |  | 

B.    What  is  the  highest  grade  or  year  of  regular  school 
that  (he/she)  has  ever  conpleted? 
CIRCLE  ONE  CODE  BELOW 


NONE  

 00 

1ST  CRADE. . 

1ST 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.13 

2Nn  CRADE , , 

2ND 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.lA 

3RD 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.15 

ATH  CRADE . . 

4TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.16 

5TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.17 

6TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.18 

7TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.1^^ 

8TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.20 

lOTH  CRADE. 

IITH  CRADE. 

30.  HAND  CARD  C.    What  is  your  origin  or  descent?  CODE 
ALL  THAT  APPLY. 


Black,  Afro-American,  or  Negro    01 

Chinese   q2 

English   Q3 

Filipino  or  Philipino    OA 

French   05 

German  

Creek   qj 

Hawaiian  or  Pacific  Islander    08 

Indian-American,  or  Native  American      ...  0^ 

Indian-Asian    10 

Irish   II 

Italian   ]2 

Japanese   13 

Korean   14 

Latino  or  Spanish  Descent 

Cuban  or  Cubano   15 

Chicano   If 

Mexican  or  Mexicano   17 

Ilexican-American   IR 

Puerto  Rican,  Puertorriqueno,  or  Borincano  19 
Other  Latino,  Hispano,  or  Latin-American 

Descent   20 

Other  Spanish  Descent   21 

Polish   22 

Portuguese   23 

Russian   2A 

Scottish   25 

Vietnamese  ..•  ...r....  2() 

Welsh  ,   27 

Other  (SPECIFY)   2fi 

IF  VOLUNTEERED:  American    29 

O  OR 

ERlC                       NONE   00 


TF  MOPF.  THAN  ONE  CODED  IN  Q.3Q,  ASK  0,31, 

31.  You  said   that  your  origin  or  descent  was  (READ  CATECORTES 
CODED  TN  O.  10).    Which  one  of  these  do  you  feel  closest  t( 

ENTER  CODE       |  I  I 

And  now  a  few  questions  about  your  religious  hackRround. 

32.  First,  in  what  religion  were  you  raised?     RECORD  VERRATTP 
AND  CODE  ONE  0N1,Y.     IF  "PROTESTANT"  OR  "CHRISTIAN",  PRORE: 
\hat  denomination  was  that,  if  any? 


PROTESTANT,  "CHRISTIAN",  NO  DENOMINATION 

KNOl/N,   OR  NON-DENCl^NATIONAl.  CHURCH   .    .    .  OOl 

BAPTIST  .  • 
EPISCOPALIAN 
LUTHERAN  . 
METHODIST  . 
PPFSRYTF.PIAN 

ROMAN  rATI!OLIC 

JEWISH     .    .  . 


002 
003 
OOA 
005 
006 


OTHER  (SPECIFY) 
OR 

NONE,   NO  RELICION 


009 
000 


'  13-  SEC  01 

33.  What  is  your  present  religion,  if  any?    RECORD  VERBATIM 
AND  CODE  ONE  ONLY,     IF  "PROTESTANr'  OR  "CHRISTIAN",  PROBE: 
What  denomination  is  that,  if  any? 


PROTESTANT,  "CHRISTIAN",  NO  DENOMINATION 


KNOWN,  OR  NON-DENOMINATIONAL  CHURCH  •   •  ,001 

BAPTIST  002 

EPISCOPALIAN    003 

LUTHERAN  004 

METHODIST  •  •  •   •  005 

PRESBYTERIAN  006 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  007 

JEWISH  008 

OTHER    (SPECIFY)   009 

OR 

NONE,  NO  RELIGION  000 

34.  HAND  CARD  D.     In  the  past  year,  about  how  often  have 
you  attended  religious  services  —  more 
than  once  a  week,  about  once  a  week,  two  or  three 
times  a  month,  about  once  a  month,  several  times  or  less 
during  the  year,  or  not  at  all? 

hiore  than  once  a  week   6 

About  once  a  week   5 

Two  or  three  times  a  month   4 

About  once  a  month   3 

Several  times  a  year  or  less   2 

Not  at  all   1 


o 

ERIC 


SECTION  2  ON  MARITAL  HISTORY 


SEC  02 


1)    Are  you  presently  married,  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  have 


you  never  been  married? 

Presently  married    1 

Widowed    2 

Divorced    3 

Separated   4 

Never  married — Including  annulments  ^ 

.  .   .  .(SKIP  TO  SECTION  3)   5 


2)  (Including  your  present  marriage,)  how  many  times,  altogether, 
have  you  ever  been  married? 

I  —  I  —  I 

ENTER  miMBER     |  |  | 

ASK  ONLY  IF  TU'O  OR  MORE  IN  Q.2,  OTHERS  CO  TO  0. A; 

3)  A.  Vhat  was  the  date  of  your  first  marriage? 

I  — I  — I 

ENTER  MONTH       |  |  | 

I  — I  — I 

AND  YEAR:     19  |  |  | 

B.  And  during  what  month  and  year  did  your  first  marriage  end? 

I  — I  — I 

FNTFR  MONTH       |  |  | 

I  —  I  — I 

AND  YEAR:     19  |  |  | 

(IN  O.A-9,  PFAD  THE  PHRASE  "MOST  RECEKT"  IN  PARENTHESIS.) 
A)    What  \^s  the  date  of  your  (most  recent)  marriage? 

I  — I  — I 

ENTER  MOMTH       |  |  | 

I  — I  — I 

ANT)  YEAR:     19  |  |  | 

5)  When  was  your  (most  recent) (husband/wl fe)  born? 

I— I  — I 

ENTER  MONTH       |  |  | 

l~l~l 

AND  YEAR:     19  |  |  | 

6)  INTERVIEWER,   SEE  0*1  AND  CODE  BELOW: 

P  IS  PRESENTLY  MARRIED  OR  WIDOWED 

.  (no  TO  0.7)    1 

P  IS  DIVORCED  OR  SEPARATED,  (READ: 

"At  the  time  of  your  (divorce/separation,)" 
AND  CO  TO  0.7]  2 

ERIC  4..r. 


"  SFC  02 

7)    What  ms  the  hif,he8t  grade  of  regular  school — that  is, 

elementary  school »  high  school,  college »  or  graduate  school- 
that  your  (most  recent) (husband/wife)  ever  completed? 
CIRCLE  ONE  CODE  RFLOW. 


NONE  00 


1ST 

1ST 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE •• 

•  13 

2ND 

2ND 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE •• 

•  14 

3RD 

.••03 

3RD 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE •• 

•  15 

4TH 

ATH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE •• 

•  16 

5TH 

5TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE •• 

•  17 

6TH 

6TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE •• 

•  18 

7TH 

.••07 

7TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE •• 

•  19 

8TH 

RTH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE •• 

c20 

9TH 

lOTH  GRADE^^^^IO 
UTH  GRADE^^^^ll 
12TH  CRADE^^^^12 


B)     INTERVIEWER,  SEE  Q^l  AND  CODE  ONE  RFLOW: 


P  IS  PRESENTLY  MARRIED 

(READ:     "During  1978"  AND  CO  ON  TO  0^9) •   .    .  1 

R  IS  PRESENTLY  WIDOWED  [REAP: 
"During  the  last  year  (he/ 

she)  worked"  AND  GO  TO  0.9].  •••,•••.  2 

R  IS  DIVORCED  OR  SEPARATED  [READ: 

"During  the  last  year  you  were  (married  to/ 

living  with)     (him/her)"  AND  GO  ON 

TO  0^91  3 

9)    A^  What  kind  of  work  did  your  (most  recent) (husband/ 
wife)  do?  RECORD  VERBATIM • 

IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  OCCUPATION,  PROBE  FOR  AND  RECORD  WORK  DONE 
TllE  LONGEST  DURING  THAT  PERIOD^ 


PROBE:    What  were  (his/her)  main  activities  or  duties? 
PROBE  FOR  TWO  MAIN  DUTIES,  RECORD  VERBATIM,  AND  GO  TO  O.IO^ 


OR 

DID  NOT  WORK  DURING 

THAT  PERIOD  (ASK  B)   995 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW  ••••(CO  TO  0^   10)   998 

ERIC 


«•  IF  DID  bK)T  WORK  DURlNn  THAT  PF.HlOD.  ASK:  \4hat  kind  of  work 
(does/did)  (be/she)  usually  do?  RECORD  VF.RBATI>t. 


SEC  02 


PRORE:  \4\\at  were  (his/her)  main  activities  or  duties? 
PROBE  FOR  T170  MAIN  DUTIES  AND  RECORD  VERBATIM. 


OR 

NEVER  WORKED   995 

I  1 

I  NOW  SKTP  TO  Q,  11  | 
I  ,  I 

10.     INTERVIEWER.   SEE  0.   1  AND  CODE  BELOW: 

R  IS  PRESENTLY  MARRIED  ...  (ASK  A  &  R)    .  1 

ALL  OTHERS  (CO  TO  0.   11)  .   .  2 

IF  R  IS  PRESENTLY  MARRIED.  ASK  A  &  R: 

A.    During  197R,  how  many  weeks  did  your  (husband/wife) 
work  at  all  jobs,  either  full-  or  part-time,  not 
counting  work  around  the  house? 

I  —  !  — I 

ENTER  //  OF  WEEKS       |  |  | 

R.     In  the  weeks  your  (husband/wife)  worked,  how  many 
hours  did  (he/she)  usually  work  per  week? 


I  — I  — I 

EOTER  if  OF  HOURS       |  |  | 

11)  INTERVIEWER:     WAS  ANSWER  IN  0.  1  CODED 

PRESENTLY  MARRIED ,( SKIP  TO  SECTION  3)     .  1 

WIDOWED,     .  (ASK  Q.12)   2 

DIVORCED,  OR  .  (ASK  0.13)   3 

SEPARATED?     (ASK  Q.U)   A 

ASK  Q.12  IF  WIDOWED: 

12)  During  what  month  and  year  did  your  (husband/wife)  die? 


I  — I  — I 

ENTER  MONTH       |  |  | 

|~|~|  NOW  SKIP  TO 
AND  YEAR:     19  |  |  |  SECTION  3 

ERIC  431 


.1-1-  SEC  02 

ASK  Q.13  IF  DIVORCED;  '  ' 

13)  When  did  your  (most  recent)  marriage  end,  that  is,  during 
what  month  and  year  did  the  divorce  become  final? 

I  — I  — I 

ENTER  MONTH      I  |  | 

I  — I  — I  NOW  SKIP  TO 
AND  YEAR:     19  I  I  |  SECTION  3 

ASK  0.14  IF  SEPARATED; 

14)  When  did  your  present  separation  begin, 

that  is,  during  what  month  | — | — | 

and  year  did  you  stop  ENTER  MONTH      |  |  | 

living  together?  I  |  | 

AND  YEAR:     19  I     |  | 


2 


-  It' 

SECTION  3  ON  FERTILITY 

Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  your  opinions  and  expectations  about 
family  size. 

1)  A.  First,  what  do  you  think  is  the  ideal  number  of  children  fo 

a  family? 

ENTER  P  OF  CHILDREN  |  |  | 

B.  How  many  children  do  you  want  to  have? 

ENTER  if  OF  CHILDREN  |  |  | 

2)  Have  you  ever  had  any  children? 


Yes 

No  , 


►  ..(ASK  A)   1 

►  (GO  TO  0.  3)   2 


IF  YES>  ASK  A  &  B! 

A.  How  many  children,  altogether,  have 

IF  FEMALE  RESPONDENT;  you  ever  given  birth  to 
IF  MALE  RESPONDENT;      you  ever  had 
at  any  time,  not  counting  babies  who  were  dead  at  birth? 

ENTER  if  OF  CHILDREN  I  |  | 

B.  V^en  was  your  ( f irst/second/ETC.)  child  born? 


MONTH 


DAY 


YEAR 


FIRST  CHILD 

SECOKP 

IHIRD 

FCiMPTH 

r  ■  FTFT 

SIXTH 


19 


3)    Altogether,  how  many  (more)  children  do  you  expect  to  have? 


FNTFR          |~|  —  I 
I  l_l 

OR 


NONE  .  •  (SKIP  TO  SECTION  A)   ...  00 

A)    v.^ien  do  you  expect  to  have  your  (first/next)  child — 

in  how  many  nonths  or  years? 

I  — I  — I 

E^rrFP  runiTHS  i  i  i 

OP 

YEARS  I      I  I 


-  w- 

SEC  04 


SECTION  4  ON  REGULAR  SCHOOLING 


1.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  school. 

A.  First,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  regular  school,  such 
high  school  or  college.    Later  in  the  interview  I'll  be 
asking  about  other  types  of  schools  and  training  programs. 

Are  you  currently  attending  or  enrolled  in  regular  school, 
that  is,  in  an  elementary  school,  a  middle  school, 
a  high  school,  a  college,  or  a  graduate  school? 

YES  1 

NO. ..(SKIP  TO  O.A).  2 

B.  CODE  Q.   1  ON  CALENDAR. 

2.  A.    What  grade  or  year  of  school  is  that? 

CIRCLE  ONE  CODE  BELOW. 


1ST 

1ST 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.13 

2ND 

2ND 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.14 

3RD 

3RD 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.15 

4TH 

...04 

4TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.16 

5TH 

5TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.17 

6TH 

6TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE . . 

.18 

7TH 

7TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE. . 

.19 

8TH 

8TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.20 

9TH 

lOTH  GRADE.... 10 
IITH  GRADE. ...11 
12TH  GRADE.... 12 


B.     ALSO  SPECIFY  GRADE  AT  0.  1  ON  CALENDAR 

3.      INTERVIEWER:  IS  RESPONDENT  IN  GRADES  1-12  (0.2  CODED  1-12)? 

Yes. ..(ASK  A  &  B)   1 

No... (SKIP  TO  0.6)   ...  2 


IF  CUWPEHTLY  ENROLLED  IN  HRADES  1-12,  ASK  A  &  B: 

A»  There  are  many  things  that  people  might  say  to  describe  their 
schools.  I  am  r.oin^^  to  read  some  statements  that  other  people 
have  made  about  their  schools,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
bow  well  you  think  these  statements  describe  your  school. 

HAND  CARD  E.     As  I  read  each  statement,  tell  me  whether 
you  think  the  statement  is  very  true,  somewhat  true, 
not  too  true,  or  not  at  all  true  for  your  school. 


Very    Somewhat    Not  Too      Not  at 
STATEMEOT  True        True  True      All  True 

1.  It's  easy  to  make  12  3  ^ 
friends  at  this 

school . 

2.  Host  of  the  teachers 

are  willing  to  help  12  3  ^ 

with  personal 
probloms • 

3.  tlost  of  my  classes  12  3  4 
are  boring. 

A.  I  don't  feel  safe  12  3  A 
at  this  school. 

^.  Host  of  my  teachers 

really  know  their  12  3  A 

subjects  well. 

f».  You  can  get  away  with 

almost  anything  at  1  2  34 

this  school. 

7.  Hy  schoolwork  requires 

mc  to  think  to  the  12  3  i^ 

best  of  my  ability. 

P.  At  this  school,  a 

person  has  the  freedom      1  2  3  4 

to  learn  what  interests 
him  or  her. 

0.  This  school  offers  good 

job  counseling.  12  34 

B.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  school  —  very  satisfied 
somewhat  satisfied,  somewhat  dissatisfied,  or  very  dis- 
satisfied? 

Very  satisfied   4 

Somewhat  satisfied   3 

Somewhat  dissatisfied   2 

Very  dissatisif ied   1 

I  , 

I  NOW  SKIP  TO  Q.6  | 


1^  I 


^  J^l'  SEC  OA 

IF  RESPONDENT  NOT  CURRENTLY  ENROLLED  (Q>1  CODED  2) ,  ASK  OS.  4  &  5> 
"5";  When  were  you  last  enrolled  in  regular  school— what  was 

the  month  and  year? 

,„,  — I 

MONTH       I  I  I 

AND 

YEAR     191  I  I 

IF  VOLUNTEERED:  Never  enrolled.. (SKIP  TO  0.30)... 0000 


B.    ENTER  DATE  AT  Q.  2  ON  CALENDAR. 

5.      What  is  the  main  reason  you  left  at  that  time?    RECORD  VERBATIM  AND 
CODE  ONE  ONLY.     IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  REASON  CP/EN,  PROBE;  What  is  the 
one  main  reason? 


RECEIVED  DECREE,  COMPLETED  COURSE-WORK   01 

EXPELLED  OR  SUSPENDED   1^ 

GETTINn  HARRIED   02 

PREGNANCY   03 

SCHOOL  TOO  DANGEROUS   11 

LACK  OF  ABILITY.  POOR  GRADES   05 

OTHER  REASONS  DIDN'T  LIKE  SCHOOL  04 

HOME  RESPONSIBILITIES   06 

OFFERED  GOOD  JOB,  CHOSE  TO  WORK   07 

FINANCIAL  DIFFICULTIES,  COULDN'T  AFFORD  TO 

ATTEND  Oft 

ENTERED  MILITARY   09 

MO\T-D  AWAY  FROM  SCHOOL  12 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)   ,  13 

IF  R  IS  CURRENTLY  ENROLLED  (SEE  0.  2),  CODE  IN  0.  6  BELOW 
YEAR  EMPOLLED  WITHOUT  ASKING  AND  GO  TO  0.  7. 

6.      \^zt  is  the  highest  grade  of  regular  school  you  have  ever 
attended?     CIRCLE  ONE  CODE  BELOW. 


NONE. (SKIP  TO  0.30) .00 


1ST  GRADE  f^l  1ST  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE. ..13 

2ND  GRADE  02  2ND  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE... U 

3RD  GRADE  03  3PD  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE...  15 

4TH  GRADE  04  4TH  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE...  16 

5TU  GRADE  05  5TH  Yf:AR  OF  COLLEGE... 17 

6TH  GP.ADE  06  6TH  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE... 1ft 

7TH  GRADE  07  7TH  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE... 19 

BTH  GRADE  08  ftTH  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE... 20 

9TH  GRADE  09 

lOTH  GRADE  10 

IITH  GRADE  H 

12TH  GRADE  12 


^  SEC  04 

?•      What  is  the  highest  grade  or  year  of  regular  school  that 
you  have  completed  and  got  credit  for?  CIRCLE  ONE  CODE 
BELOW • 


1ST 

1ST 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE 

.13 

2ND 

2ND 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE 

.14 

3RD 

3RD 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE, • 

.15 

4TH 

ATH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE, • 

.16 

5TH 

5TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE, • 

.17 

6TH 

6TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE, • 

.18 

7TH 

7TH 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE 

.19 

8TH 

8TK 

YEAR 

OF 

COLLEGE.. 

.20 

9TH 

lOTH  GRADE.... 10 
UTH  GPADE....11 
12TH  GRADE.... 12 


ASK  0.  8  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  R  (ATTENDS/LAST  ATTENDED)  FOR  GRADES  1-12: 
8,      What  is  the  name  of  the  (regular/high)  school  you 
(currently  attend/last  attended)? 


V/here  is  that  school  located — what  is  the  town  or  city 
and  state? 

IF  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES >  PROBE  FOR  AND  RECORD  INFORMATION  IN  A; 

A.  

TOWN  v/R  CITY 


STATE 

IF  NO  TOWN  OR  CITY  IN  A,  ASK  B: 
B.  And  in  what  county  is  that? 


COUNTY 

IF  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES >  RECORD  NAME  OF  COUNTRY  IN  C. 


C.  COUNTRY: 


D.  INTERVIEWER:     IF  SCHOOL  IS  IN  YOUR  AREA,  LOOK  UP  AND 

ENTER  STREET  ADDRESS  AND  ZIP  CODE  DURING 
YOUR  EDIT.     OTHERWISE,  ASK  R  FOR  THIS 
INFORMATION. 


STREET  ADDRESS 

I  I  I  I  I  i 

ZIP  CODE 


io7 


10.      Is  that  a  public  school,  or  is  it  a  private  or 
parochial  school?    CODE  ONE  OtlLY, 


SFC  OA 


Public   1 

Private  or  parochial   2 

11.  When  did  you  start  going  to  school  there — in  what 
month  and  year?    ENTER  HERE. 

hfONTH      I  I  I 

AND  YEAR    19|  |  | 

12.  INTERVIEWER  SEE  0.2:  IS  RESPOfJDENT  aiRRECTLY  ENROLLED  IN 
GRADES  1-12  (Q.  2  CODED  1-12)? 

YES  ..(SKIP  TO  0.15).. .1 

NO  2 


13,     INTERVIEWER;     IS  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  R  ATTENDED  GRADES  1-12? 

(SEE  0.  6) 

YES  ...(COPY  DATE  FROM  0.  A 
INTO  "A"  BELOW  WITHOUT 
ASKING  AND  CO  TO  p.   lA)....  1 

NO  (ASK  A)   2 


A.      When  did  you  stop  going  to  school  there  or  graduate? 
ENTER  HERE. 

I  — I  — I 
MONTH      !  I  I 

AND  YEAR     19 1  |  | 

lA.    Do  you  have  a  high  school  diploma  or  have  you  ever 
passed  a  high  school  equivalency  or  GED  test? 

Yes  (ASK  A  &  6)   1 

No   (GO  TO  0.15)   2 

IF  YES>  ASK  A  &  B; 

A.  Which  do  you  have,  a  high  school  diploma  or  a  GED? 

High  school  diploma   1 

GED   2 

IF  VOL.;  Both  (ASK  B  REGARDING 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA)   3 

B.  When  did  you  receive  your  (high  school  diploma/G.E.D. )? 

MONTH      I  |_| 

O  I  —  I  —  I 

ERIC  AND  YEAR    19|     I  I 


15.  ir.TFPviFiTn:  I?  PTSPONDrrr  rrpRErTLY  FrPOTT.rn  i?j  rpAnrs  *^-i2? 


YFS   (PFAP  0.16A)  1 

NO  (ASI^  A)  2 

A.  IF  MO;     VA<^  PxFSPOKDFNT  ATTFrDFD  9th  CPAHF  OP  HinilFR? 

YES        ..(PFAD  0.   IfB)  1 

NO  (SKIP  TO  0.30)  2 

1^.  A. IF  gjRRENTLY  FNROLLED  IN  CPADFS  9-12  RFAD:     What  courses 
are  you  taking  this  year?    Please  include  all  the  courses 
you  have  taken  since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

R.IF  NOT  njRRFNTLY  ENFOLLFD  IN  9-12:    VJhat  courses  did  you  take  in 
your  last  year  at  (SCHOOL  IN  P.  R)?    Please  include 
all  of  tlie  courses  you  took  during  that  year. 


17.  Do  you  feel  that  your  program  (is/was)  largely  vocational, 
commercial,  college  preparatory,  or  (is/was)  it  a  general 
program? 

Vocational  ,  1 

Commercial  c«  ».  2 

College  preparatory . .(SKIP  TO  0.21). .3 

General  program  (SKIP  TO  0.21).. A 

DON'T  KNOW  (SKIP  TO  Q.21)..8 

18.  A.  HAND  CARD  F.     Please  take  a  look  at  this  card,  '^ich 

of  the  categories  listed  here  best  describes  the  kir^  of 
(vocational/commercial)  program  that  (is/was)? 
CODE  ONE  ONLY. 

Agricultural   1 

Business  or  office    2 

Distributive  education    3 

Health   A 

Home  economics   3 

Trade  or  industrial    6 

Other  (SPECIFY)   7 

B.  V/hat  job  (are/were)  you  training  for?  RECORD  VERBATIM^ 

Er|c    '  ^^9  


-as- 

19.  lOTERVlEWER;     IS  RESPONDENT  CURRENTLY  ENROLLED 
IN  GRADES  9-12  (Q,2  CODED  9-12)? 

YES.. (SKIP  TO  0.30)...l 

NO  2 

20.  Did  you  get  a  job  as  a  (JOB  IN  0.  18B)  within  6  months 
after  you  (left/completed)  high  school? 

Yes.. .(ASK  A)   1 

No.... (ASK  B)  2 

A.  IF  YES:  Did  you  have  any  problems  getting  that  kind 
of  job? 

Yes   (ASK  HI)   1 

No  (GO  TO  0.21)   2 

(1)  IF  ANY  PROBLEMS;  What  kinds  of  problems  did  you  have? 
PROBE  ONCE;    What  other  kinds  of  problems  did  you  have? 
RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 


SEC  04 


JOBS  SCARCE  IN  THIS  FIELD   1 

INSUFFICIENT  TRAINING  OR  EXPERIENCE  2 

DIDN'T  KNOW  V^ERE  TO  LOOK    3 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

 A 

I  1 

I  GO  TO  0.  21  I 
I  I 

B.  IF  NO;  Why  didn't  you  p,et  that  kind  of  job?    PROBE  ONCE;  What 

other  reasons  were  there?    RECORD  VERBATIM  AVT)  CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 


COULDN'T  FIND  A  JOB  IN  THIS  FIELD    01 

DIDN'T  LOOK  FOR  A  JOB  IN  THIS  FIELD  ...  02 

PREFERRED  A  JOB  IN  A  DIFFERENT  FIELD  ..  03 

WENT  OM  FOP  ADDITIONAL  SCHOOLING    OA 

DIDN'T  FINISH  THE  PROGRAM    05 

INSUFFICIENT  TRAINING  OR  EXPERIENCE  . . .  0f> 

DION'T  KNOW  \^IEFE  TO  LOOK    07 

HEALTH  PROBLEMS    08 

00 


ERIC  OTHER  ffiPFCTFY'i 


21.  INTERVIEWER:  SEE  Q.6.    WVAT  IS  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  RESPONDENT  HAS 
ATTENDED? 

1  to  IZ'I^H  GRADE  (SKIP  TO  Q.30)    1 

1st  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE  OR  HIGHER  ..(CHECK  BOX  AT 

Q.  3  ON  CALEND/:^  AND  GO  ON  TO  0.  22)   2 

22.  After  you  conpletti.  nigh  school,  when  did  you  first  attend 
college — in  what  nonth  and  year? 

MONTH     I  I  I 

I— I —  I 
AND  YEAR    19 1  |  | 

23.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  degree-granting 
college  or  university  you  (are  attending/last  attended), 

A.    What  is  the  name  of  the  college  or  university  you 
(are  presently  attending/last  attended)? 


P.    Where  is  that  school  located — what  is  the  town  or  city 
and  state? 


TOWN  OR  CITY 


STATE 

IF  NO  TOWN  OR  CITY,  ASK: 
Ar.d  in  what  county  is  that? 


COUNTY 

IF  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES,  RECORD  COUNTRY: 

C.  (Is/Was)  that  a  2  year  or  a  A  year  school? 

2  year    1 

A  year    2 

D.  What  (is/was)  your  field  of  study?    RECORD  VTRRATIM. 
PRORE  IF  NECESSARY:    What  (are/were)  you  majoring  in? 


er|c 


24.  INTERVIEWER:     IS  R  CURRENTLY  ENROLLED  IN  COLLEGE? 

(SEE  0,  1) 

YES  ..(GO  TO  0.  25)...  1 

NO  (ASK  A)   2 

A*     IF  NO,  INTERVIEWER:     SEE  Q.  A.    WAS  THE  DATE  R  WAS 
LAST  ENROLLED  IN  REGULAR  SCHOOL  AFTER  SEPT.  1,  1978? 

YES    1 

NO  ..(SKIP  TO  Q.  29) 2 

25.  (Does/Did)  the  school  you  dttend(ed)  consider  you  a  full  or 
a  part-time  student?  IF  DON'T  KNOW,  PROBE:  What  (do/did) 
you  consider  yourself?. 

Full  time  student  1 

Part  time  student  2 

DON'T  KNOW  8 

26.  What  (are/were)  the  full  time  tuition  and  fees  for  this 
academic  year  at  the  school  where  you  (are  currently/were) 
enrolled?     Please  include  the  full  amount  even  though  you 
(may  obtain/may  have  obtained)  some  of  the  money  from 
scholarships  or  other  sources.    Do  not  include  charges  for 
room  and  board . 

IF  R  ENROLLED  PART-TIME^  PROBE:  Even  though  you  (are/were) 
not  enrolled  full-time,  please  tell  me  what  the  tuition  and 
fees  (would  be/would  have  been)  if  you  were  going  full-time. 

TUITION  AND  FEES    $|  — |  — I     |  — |  — |  — I 

,1  I  l_|.00 

27.  Did  you  receive  a  loan  to  cover  any    of  the 
costs  for  this  year's  college  expenses? 

Yes  I 

No  2 


SEC  OA 
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.     (Are/Were)  you  rnceivinp  any  (other)  form  of^flnancial  aid  for  the 
ncadenic  year,  such  as  a  scholarship,  a  grant,  a  fellowship, 
an  assistantship,  a  tuition  waiver,  or  veteran's  educational 
benefits  under  the  C.I.  Pill  or  V.F.A.P.? 

Yes. ..(ASK  A)  1 

No. ..(CO  TO  0.  29).. .2 

A.  IF  YES;  We  would  like  to  know  which  kinds  of  financial  aid 
you  (have/had).     (First,  (do/did)  you  have/ Next,  (do/did)  you 
(also)  have)   (READ  EACH  CATKCORY).     CODE  YES  OR  NO  FOR  EACH. 


Yes  No 

1)  a  scholarship?    1  2 

2)  a  f.rant?   1  2 

1)  a  fellowship?   \  2 

^)  an     assistantship?   1  2 

5)  a  tuition  waiver?   1  2 

f*)  Any  veteran's  educational  benefits 

or  V.E.A.P.?  1  2 

7)  Any  aid  fron  the  military  educational 

assistance  program?   1  2 

8)  Any  other  form  of  financial  aid?   1  2 

IF  YES  TO  R,  SPECIFY  BELOW. 


.  (Durinp,  this  school  year/In  the  last  year  you  attended 
college),  (do/did)  any  relatives  or  friends  {(other  than 
your  (husband/wife)]  help  pay  for  your  schooling  or 
your  living  expenses? 

Yes  ...(ASK. A)  1 

No  ..(CO  TO  0.30). .2 

A.  IF  YES;     How  much  of  your  schooling  and  living  expenses 

(do/did)  they  pay?    Would  you  say  that  they  (pay/ 
paid)  all  of  your  expenses,  half  or  more  of  your 
expenses,  or  less  than  half  of  your  expenses? 

All   1 

Half  or  more  . . .2 
Less  than  half  .3 
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-  Ql^*-  sec  04 


ASK  EVERYONE; 

30.    VJhat  is  the  highest  grade  or  year  of  regular  school, 
that  is,  elementary  school,  high  school,  college,  or 
graduate  school  that  you  would  like  to  complete? 
CIRCLE  ONE  CODE  BELOW. 


1ST  GRADE  01  1ST  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE...  13 

2ND  GRADE  02  2ND  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE 

3RD  GRADE  03  (ASSOCIATE'S  DEGREE)  14 

4TH  GRADE  04  3rd  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE... 15 

5TH  GRADE  05  z,tH  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE 

6TH  GRADE  06  (BACHELOR'S  DEGREE)  16 

7TH  GRADE  07  5TH  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE 

RTH  GRADE  08  (MASTER'S  DEGREE)..  17 

9TH  GRADE  09  MORE  THAN  5  YEARS  OF 

lOTH  GRADE  10  COLLEGE  ..(LAW  DEGREE, 

IITH  GRADE  n  ph.D. ,  M.D.,  LLD, 

12TH  GRADE  12  DDS,  JD)   18 


31.    As  things  now  stand,  what  is  the  highest  grade  or  year 
you  think  you  will  actually  conplete? 
CIRCLE  ONE  CODE  BELOW. 


1ST  GRADE  01  1ST  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE ...  1 3 

2ND  GRADE  02  2ND  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE 

3RD  GRADE  03  (ASSOCIATE'S  DEGREE)  14 

4TH  GRADE  04  3RD  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE... 15 

5TH  GRADE  05  4TH  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE 

6TH  GRADE  06  (BAGIELOR'S  DEGREE)  16 

7TH  GRADE  07  5TH  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE 

«TH  GRADE  08  (MASTER'S  DEGREE)..  17 

9TH  GRADE  09  MORE  THAN  5  YEARS  OF 

lOTH  GRADE  10  COLLEGE  ..(LAW  DEGREE, 

IITH  GRADE  n  ph.D.,  M.n.  ,  LLD, 

12TH  GRADE  12  DDS,  JD)   18 


32.    Now  think  about  your  best  or  closest  friend.    What  is  the 
highest  grade  or  year  of  regular  school  that  this  friend 
wants  to  complete?     CIRCLE  OW.  CODE  BELOW. 


1ST  GRADE  

1ST  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE.. 

.13 

2ND  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE 

(ASSOCIATE'S  DEGREE) 

3RD  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE.. 

.15 

YEAR  OF  COLLEGE 

(BACHELOR'S  DEGREE) 

16 

5Tn  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE 

(MASTER'S  DEGREE).. 

17 

MORE  THAN  5  YEARS  OF 

COLLEGE  ..(LAW  DEGREE. 

Ph.D. ,  M.D. ,  LLD, 

18 

ERIC  •  4-^.1 


-So- 


sec  05 

section  5  on  jobs/ pay 


2.      INTERVIEWER:  SEE  Q.l,  SECTION  U.     IS  RESPONDENT 

CURRENTLY  ENROLLED  IN  REGULAR  SCHOOL  (0.1  CODED  1)? 

YES... (READ  A)  1 

NO.... (READ  B)  2 

A*  IE  CTRRENTLY  ENROLLED;  If  next  summer  you  were  offered  a 
full-time  job  at  (READ  AMOUNT),  do  you  think  you  would 
accept  it  ...READ  CATECQRIES  a-g. 

B.  IE  NOT  CURRENTLY  ENROLLED;  If  right  now  you  were  offered  a 
full-time  job  at  (READ  AMOUNT),  do  you  think  you  would 
accept  it  ...READ  CATEGORIES  a-g. 


READ  a-g  EOR  COLUMN  1 

COLUMN  1  BEFORE  $2.50/Hr 

GOING  TO  COLIUIN  2  Yes  No 

if  it  were  washing  1  2 
dishes? 


COLmiN  2 
$3.50/Hr 
Yes  No 

1  2 


COLUMN  3 
$5.00/Hr 
Yes  No 

1  2 


h.  if  it  were  working  in 
a  factory? 

c.  if  it  were  working  as 
a  cleaninK  person? 

d.  If  it  were  working  at 
a  check-out  counter 
in  a  supermarket? 

e.  if  it  were  working 
cleaning  up  neighbor- 
hoods? 
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f.  if  it  were  working 

at  a  hamburger  place?      12  12  12 

g.  if  it  were  working 

away  from  home  in  a         1        2  12  12 

national  forest  or  a 

park? 

h.  INTERVIEWER;  FOR  EVERY  "YES"  IN  COLUtfN  1,  DRAW  A  LINE  ACROSS 
FOi/.     IF  COLUMN  1  IS  CODED  "YES"  FOR  ALL  ITEMS  a-g,  GO  TO 
SECTION  6.     OTHERS,  GO  TO  COLIWI  2  FOR  REMAINING  ITEMS.  DRAW 
A  LINE  ACROSS  ROW  FOR  EVERY  "YES"  IN  COLU^^N  2.     IF  ALL  ITEMS 
a-g  ARE  NOW  LINED  OUT,  GO  TO  SECTION  6.     OTHERS  GO  TO  COLUMN  3 
FOR  REMAINING  ITEMS. 


-31- 

SECTION  6  ON  KNOVLFDnE  OF  AND  EXPERIFNCFS  WITW  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 


SEC  Of» 


1.        Next  I'd  like  your  opinion  about  the  kind  of  work  that  people 
in  certain  jobs  usually  do.    For  each  occupation  on  this 
card    (HAND  CARD  BOOKLET  1  TO  RESPONDENT)  there  are  three 
descriptions  of  job  duties.    Will  you  please  tell  me  which 
description  you  think  best  fits  each  job?     Be  sure  to  read 
all  of  the  possible  answers  before  you  decide. 

a.  Hospital  orderly  ... 

helps  to  take  care  of  hospital  patients  1 

orders  food  and  other  supplies 

for  hospital  kitchens  2 

works  at  hospital  desk  where 

patients  check  in..  3 

DON'T  KNOW.....  ^ 

b.  Department  store  buyer  ... 

selects  the  items  to  be  sold  in  a 

section  of  a  department  store  1 

checks  on  the  courtesy  of  sales  people 

by  shopping  at  the  store   2 

buys  department  stores  that  are 

about  to  Ro  out  of  business  3 

DON'T  KNOW  ^ 

c.  Key  punch  operator  ... 

operates  a  machine  which 

sends  telegrams  ...o*  1 

operates  a  machine  which  punches 

holes  in  cards  used  in  computers  2 

operates  a  cordless  telephone  switchboard 

and  pushes  switch  keys  to  make 

telephone  connections  3 

DON'T  KNOW  ^ 
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d.  Fork  lift  operator... 

operates  a  machine  that  makes  a 

certain  kind  of  agricultural  tool  i 

operates  a  freij^ht  elevator  in  a 

warehouse  or  factory  2 

drives  an  electrical  or  gas  powered 

machine  to  move  material  in  a 

warehouse  or  factory  3 

DON'T  KNOVJ  P 

e.  Medical  illustrator... 

hands  tools  and  equipment  to 

a  surgeon  during  an  operation  i 

demonstrates  the  use  of  various 

types  of  medicines  2 

draws  pictures  that  are  used  to 
teach  anatomy  and  surgical 

operating  procedures  3 

DON'T  KNOW  P 

f«  Machinist... 

makes  adjustments  on  automobile, 

airplane,  and  tractor  engines  ,,,,  i 

repairs  electrical  equipment  2 

sets  up  and  operates  metal  lathes, 

shapers,  grinders,  buffers,  etc  3 

DON'T  KNOW  R 

g.  Dietician... 

waits  on  tables  in  a  restaurant  .......1 

suggests  exercises  for  persons 

who  are  overweight  or  sick  .........2 

plans  menus  for  hospitals  and  schools  3 

DON'T  KNOW  p 
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SEC  06 

h.  Economist. 

prepares  menus  in  a  hospital,  hotel 

or  other  such  establishment  1 

does  research  on  such  matters  as  general 
busin-sss  conditions,  unemployment,  etc  2 

assists  a  chemist  in  developing 

chemical  formulas  

DON'T  KNOW  -  c.^.a 

i.  Assembler. 

puts  together  and  fixes 

machines  used  on  an  assembly  line.  c^.l 

takes  broken  parts  off  an  assembly 

line  and  sends  them  to  scrap  area  2 

works  on  a  production  line  putting 

parts  together  •  3 

DON'T  KNOW  '  8 

2.      INTERVIEWER :     SEE  O.IB.  SECTION  1.     IS  R 

lA  OR  15  YEARS  OLD    (SKIP  TO  SECTION  7)  1 

16  TO  22  YEARS  OLD  2 

We're  trying  to  find  out  the  main  reasons  why  many 
young  people  your  age  have  trouble  getting  a  good  job. 
Have  any  of  the  following  things  ever  caused  you  any 
problems  in  getting  a  good  job— (First/Next)  READ  CATECOPIER 
A-F  AND  CODE  "YES"  OR  "NO"  FOR  EACH. 

a.  Lack  of  transportation?     (PROBE  IF 
NECESSARY:     Has  it  caused  you  any 
problems  in  getting  a  good  job?) 

b.  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race? 

r.  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
nationality? 

d .  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex? 

Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age? 

f.  A  problem  with  English? 


YES 


NO 


2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
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SEC  06 

3.      Have  any  other  things  ever  caused  you  problems  in 
getting  a  good  job? 

Yes  .•••(ASK  A)   1 

No  •••(GO  TO  Q.  4)   2 

IF  YES;    What  other  things  have  ever  caused  you  problems 
in  getting  a  good  job?    RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  ALL  THAT 
APPLY* 


LACK  OF  EXPERIENCE   01 

LACK  OF  EDUCATION   02 

IJ^CK  OF  TRAINING   03 

LACK  OF  ABILITY   04 

CAN'T  READ  OP  WRITE  05 

PROBLEMS  WITH  HEALTH  06 

EMPLOYERS  DON'T  LIKE  MY  APPEARANCE  •...  07 

LACK  OF  CHILD  CAPE  08 

OTHER  FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITIES    09 

DON'T  KNOW  WI'ERE  TO  LOOK    10 

LACK  OF  AVAILABLE  JOBS   *••  11 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)    12 

4.      Not  counting  regular  schooling  like  high  school  or  college,  would 
you  like  to  get  any  other  occupational  or  job  training? 

Yes   (ASK  A)   1 

No   (CO  TO  SECTION  7)  2 

A^     IF  YES;    \>/hat  kind  of  job  would  you  most  like  to  he  trained 
for?     RECORD  VERBATIM • 


419 
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SECTION  7  MILITARY 
The  next  few  questions  are  about  the  military, 

1.  INTERVIEWER;     IS  R 

lA-16  YEARS  OLD. .(SKIP  TO  Q.  72). 1 
17-22  YEARS  OLD   2 

2.  INTERVIEWER;     SEE  Q.  3  ON  CALENDAR  AND  CODE  Om 

R  HAS  ATTENDED/ IS  NOW  ATTENDING 
COLLEGE   1 

R  HAS  NEVER  ATTENDED  COLLEGE 

(SKIP  TO  0.  6)  2 

3.  Are  you  currently  participating  in  a  officer  training 
program,  for  example,  ROTC,  in  a  college  or  university 

Yes. ..(GO  TO  0.  A)   1 

No.... (ASK  A)   2 

A.  IF  NO;     Have  you  ever  participated  in  an  officer 
training  program  in  a  college  or  university? 

Yes   1 

No  (SKIP  TO  0.  6)  2 

A.    How  long  (have  you  been/ were  you)  in  such  a  program? 

MONTHS   I  I  I 

YEARS     I  I  I 

5.  During  your  participation  (did  the  program  pay/ is  the 
program  paying)  for  your  tuition  or  fees? 

Yes   1 

No   2 

6.  Have  you  ever  enlisted  or  been  sworn  into  any  branch 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  including  the  National  Guard  or 
the  Reserves? 

Yes   1 

No  (SKIP  TO  Q.  65)  2 


7.    Which  branch  or  branches  have  you  been  sworn  into? 
CIRCLE  ALL  TlfAT  APPLY. 


SEC  07 


BRANCHES 


ACTIVE 
FORCES 


ARMY  (ASK  A),..  01 

NAVY  (ASK  A),,,  02 

AIR  FORCE, (ASK  A),,,  03 

MARINES. • .(ASK  A) • • •  OA 


RESERVES 


Army  Reserves  05 

Navy  Reserves   06 

Air  Force  Reserves • •  07 
Marine  Reserves  08 


GUARD 


Air  National  Guard ••  09 
Army  National  Guard.  10 
Coast  Guard. .(IF  ONLY 
BRANCH  CITED,  SKIP 

TO  SECTION  8)   11 

OTHER  (SPECIFY  AND 
SKIP  TO  SECTION  8) 

12 


IF  CODES  01 "OA,  ASK  A: 

A.  V/as  that  in  the  regular 

(BRANCH  OF  SERVICE), 

(BRANCH  OF  SERVICE)  reserves. 

Guard,  or  both? 

Regular  1 

Reserves  or  Guard  ...2 
Both  3 

i.ITERVlEWER:  IF  RESERVES  OR  BOTH,  CHECK  Q.7.  BE  SURE  THAT 
ALL  CODES  THAT  APPLY  ARE  CIRCLED  ABOVE. 
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R  HAS  SERVED  IN  ONLY  ONE  BRANCH 
(READ  A)   1 

R  HAS  SERVED  IN  AN  ACTIVE  FORCE 
AND  RESERVES  OR  GUARD... (GO  TO 
Q.  9)   2 


Ac  IF  CODE  1;    We  would  like  to  ask  you  about  your 
service  in  the  (BRANCH). 

I     SKIP  TO  0.  11  I 


In  which  branch  did  you  last  serve? 

ARMY   01 

NAVY 02 

AIR  FORCE   03 

MARINES   04 

Army  Reserves  05 

Navy  Reserves  06 

Air  Force  Reserves 07 
Marine  Reserves  08 

Air  National  Guard 09 

Army  National  Guard,  10 

Coast  Guard   11 

OTHER   12 

We  would  like  to  ask  you  about  both  your  active  duty 
enlistment  and  your  service  in  the  (Reserves/National  Guard) 
Let's  begin  with  your  service  in  the  (BRANCH  OF  MOST  RECENT 
ENLIST>tENT)  . 


In  what  month  and  year  did  you 
first  enter  (active  duty  in) 
the  (BRANCH)? 

A,     INTERVIEWER;     WAS  R  IN 
ACTIVE  FORCE  DURING  THIS 
PERIOD  OF  SERVICE? 


B.     INTFRVIEWER;     IF  DATE  IS 
IN  1978  OR  1979^  ASK; 
On  what  day  was  that? 
ENTER  DAY  HERE  AND  RECORD 
ENTRY  DATE  ON  CAI.FNDAR, 

W»ien  you  first  enlij?ted  in 
the  (BRANCH),  how  many  years 
(of  active  duty)  did  you  sign 
up  for? 


MOST  RECENT/ CURRENT 
ENLISTMENT 

I  — I  — I 
MONTH     I  I  I 

YEAR    I     I  I 


Yes  ,  1 

No,(GO  TO        12),  2 


SEC  07 


PREVIOUS 
ENLISTMENT 


1  —  1  —  1 
DAY     !     1  I 


I  — I  — I 
YEARS       I     I  I 


I  — 1  —  1 

MONTH    1  I  1 

I  — I  — I 
YEAR     1     I  I 


Yes   1 

No,(GO  TO  Q,   12),  2 


I  — I  — I 
DAY     1     I  I 


1  —  1  — I 
YEARS      I     1  I 


SKIP  TO  Q,   15  1 


Are  you  currently  (on  active 
duty/serving  in)  the  (Branch)? 

A,     INTERVIEWER:  WAS  R  IN  ACTIVE 
FORCE  DURING  THIS  PERIOD 
OF  SERVICE? 


B, 


IF  YES,   INTERVIEWER,  F>rrER 
INTERVIEW  DATE  ON  CALENDAR, 
DRAW  A  LINE  FPOH  (ENTRY  DATE 
/JAN,   1,  1978)  TO  NOW, 


In  what  month  and  year  will  your 
cuircnt  enlistncnt  end? 


Yes, • .(ANSWER  A)   1 

No,,(SKIP  TO  Q,   15),,  2 


YES    1 

NO  ,(C0  TO  Q,U),  2 


1  —  1- 

MONTH     1  I 

1  —  1- 
YEAR  1<)1  I 


//////////////////////// 
//////////////////////// 
//////////////////////// 


////////////////////// 
////////////////////// 
////////////////////// 
////////////////////// 

////////////////////// 
////////////////////// 
////////////////////// 
////////////////////// 
////////////////////// 
////////////////////// 


I  SKIP  TO  n,  17  I 
1  1 


15.     In  what  month  and  year  did  you 
separate  from  (BRANCH)? 


A.     INTERVIF.WER;     WAS  R  IN 

ACTIVF.  FORCES  DURING  THIS 
PERIOD  OF  SERVICE? 


INTERVIEWER;     IF  DATK  IS 
IN  1978  OR  1979.  ASK: 
On  what  day  was  that? 
ENTER  DAY  HERF.  AND  RECORD 
EXIT  DATK  OM  CALENDAR, 
DRAW  A  LINE  FROM  (ENTRY  DATE/ 
JAN.   1,   1978)  TO  DATE 
SEPARATED. 


MONTH 
YEAR 
DAY 


YE3   1 

NO. (CO  TO  Q.16)..  2 


I  — I  — I 
DAY     I     I  I 
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I- 

MONTH  I 


I  — 


-I 


YEAR  |_ 
I  — 

DAY  I  

YES   1 

NO. (CO  TO  O.lfi)  ..2 


1-1  — I 
DAY     I     I  I 


Ifi-    When  you  went  into  the  (BRANCH) 
did  you  receive  any  enlistment 
bonuses? 

17.  Is  this  enlistment  period  in 
the  (BRANCH)  your  Ist,  2nd, 
or  what?     If  you  received  an 
extension  to  your  current 
enlistment,  do  not  count  this 
as  a  new  enlistment  period. 

18.  Certain  military  jobs  carry  a 
cash  enlistment  bonus.    V/hen  you 
enlisted  in  (BRANCH),  did  you 
sign  up  for  a  job  which  paid 
such  a  bonus? 


19.    At  your  last  re-enlistment,  did 
you  receive  a  re-enl i stnent 
bonus? 


20.    What  (is/was)  the  total  amount 
before  taxes  and  deductions  of 
the  bonus  you  received  (or  will 
receive) ? 


Yes. ..(SKIP  TO  Q.  20)..l 
No. ..(SKIP  TO  0,  21)..  2 


1st  Enlistment   1 

2nd. (SKIP  TO  0.  19)..  2 
3rd. (SKIP  TO  Q,  19).,  3 


Yes. .(SKIP  TO  Q,20)..  1 
No.. (SKIP  TO  Q.  21).,  2 
Don't  know..  (SKIP  TO 
0.  21)  8 

Yes  1 

No. .(SKIP  TO  0.  21)  ..  2 
Don't  Know.. (SKIP  TO 
Q.  21)   8 

I  1  1       I  1  1  1 

I  f  I  I  I  I  I 
I       i       1,1       I       I  I 


Yes..  .(SKIP  TO  Q.  20).. 1 
No.. .(SKIP  TO  Q.21)...  2 

illlllllllliillllllllill 

llllllllllllllllllllllll 

h'liiifniiiifn/iiinii 
iiii'lllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllllllll 


llllllllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllllllll 

llllllllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllllll,'} 
llllllllllllllllllllllll 


I     I     I  I 


I  I 
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21*    What  (is/ was)  your  pay  grade 
(when  you  left  the  (BRANCH)]? 


DON'T  KNOW    998  . 


Other  (SPECIFY) 


•  004 


22 .  INTERVIEWER:     (i:/WAS)  THIS  ENLIST- 
MENT IN  THE  RESERVES  OR  NAT..NAL 
GUARD? 

23.  (When  you  Lett  the  (BRANCH),] 
What  (is/war)  your  total  monthly 
pay  befor  3  taxes  and  other  de- 
ductions»     Please  include  $ 
basic  pay  and  allowances  for 
housing  or  food  and  any  F,)ecial 
pays. 


Yes. .(SKIP  TO  Q.  2^)..! 
NO  2 


-I  1 


I  


I  1  1 

I  I  i 
I       I  I 


DON'T  KNOW  998 

Other  (SPECIFY) 

.004 


YES. .(SKIP  TO  24)..  I 
No   2 

I  1  1       I  1  1  1 

I       I       I       I       i       I  I 

I     I     I  ,  I     I     ;  1 


24.     INTERVIEWER;     WAS  R  I:.  RESERVES 
OR  GUARD  ANY  TIME  DURING  1978? 
('YES'  TO  Q.   13  OR  PATE  IN  Q.  15 
SINCE  JAN.   1,  1978.) 


25.     Di'rlng  1978,  how  raany  drills  were 
you  paid  for?     By  drill  we  mean 
a  4  hour  period  of  training. 


I        SKIP  TO  0.  27 


Ye^ 


No. (SKIP  TO  Q.  27). ..2 


I  — I  — I 


»^  OF  PRILLS     I     I  I 


26.    How  many  weeks  of  active  of 

duty  did  you  serve  in  1978,  in- 
cludinr,  initial  training,  sunner 
camp  and  any  mobilization  or  call 
ups? 


I  — I  — I 
WEEKS     I      I  I 


\  SKIP  TO  p.  29  I 

I    I 


Yes  

No. (SKIP  TO  Q.  29) , 


I 

►  .  2 


I  — I  — I 
#  OF  .    ILLS  I     I  I 


I  —  '  -I 
WEEKS     I     1  I 


I  1 

I  SKIP  TO  Q.  29  I 
I  I 


•*  K>  yj 


INTERVIEVER;     IS  R  CURRENTLY  ON 
ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  THE  ARMY.  NAVY. 
AIR  FORCE,   OR  MARINES?     (IF  YES 
TO  BOTH  QUESTIONS  HA  AND  13) 


YES   1 

NO. .(SKIP  TO  Q.  29)...  2 


-HI' 
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inin/nnnniiiiii/n 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


During  Che  last  7  days,  how 
many  hours  did  you  work?  Do 
not  include  any  hours  you  were 
on  call  but  not  actually  working. 

Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about 
your  r.Jlitary  Jobs  and  training, 
[at  the  time  you  left  the 
(BRANCH)] . 

FOR  AWtY>  MARINE  CORPS.  AND 
NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  THE 
RESEl^VES  OF  THESE  BRANCHES: 

What  (is/was)  your  (current) 
Primary  «0S? 


I  — I  — I 
HOURS  I     )  ) 


I  — I  — I  — I  — I- 
I     I     I     I  I 


■I  — I  — I 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
lllllllllllllllllllllll 


I  — I  — I  — I  — I  — I  — 
I     I     I     I     I  I 


I  — I 


FOR  NAVY  AND  NAVY  RESERVES: 

What  (is/ was)  your  (current) 
Primary  RATING? 


I  SKIP  TO  Q.  31  I 
I  , 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW  (SKIP 

TO  Q.  30)    9998 


I  — l  —  l  —  l  —  l  — I- 
I     t     1     I     I  I 


I  I 


I  , 

\  SKIP  TO  Q.  31  I 

OR 

im'1  KNOW  (SKIP 

TO  Q.  30)    9998 

I  — I  — I  — I  — I  — I  — I  — I 
III     I     I     I     I  I 


FOR  AIR  FORCE  AND  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVES: 


I  1 

I  SKIP  TO  Q.  31  I 


I- 


OR 

DON'T  KNOW  (SKIP 

TO  Q.  30)    9998 


I  SKIP  TO  Q.  31  I 
I  , 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW  (SKIP 

TO  Q.  30)    9998 


What  (is/was)  your  (current) 
Primary  AFSC? 


■I  — I  — 


■I  — I  — I  — I 


J_l_l_l     I     I  I 


I  — I  —  I  — I  — I  — I  — 1  —  1 
l_l_l_l     I     I     I  I 


I  SKIP  TO  Q.  31  I  I  SKIP  TO  Q.  31  | 

I—  1  I  , 

OR  OR 

DON'T  KNOW  (SKIP  DON'T  KNOW  (SKIP 

TO  Q.  30)  ...  9999998  TO  Q.  30)  ...  9999998 


30.     INTERVIEWER:     IF  R  SAYS  "DON'T  KNOW" 


IN 


Q-  29  ASK  A  AND  B.  OTHERWISE. 


CO  TO  Q.  31. 

A.  What  (is/was)  the  narae  of  the 
job  you  were  trained  for? 

B.  What  (are/were)  your  main 
activities  or  duties? 


SEC  07 


31.  Did  you  receive  any  formal 
school  training  for  (this/ 
that)  (MOS/RATINC/AFSC)? 

32.  In  all,  how  many  weeks  of  formal 
school  training  did  you  complete? 


33.  Did  you  receive  any  on  the  job 
training  for  (this/that)  (MOS/ 
RATING/ AFSC)? 

3A.     In  all,  how  rany  weeKS  of  on  the 
job  training  for  (this/ that) 
(MOS/RATINC/AFSC)  did  you  receive? 

35.    Excluding  OJT  and  formal  school, 
[(since/after)  you  conpleted 
training),  how  many  months  (have 
you/did  you)  actually  work^ed) 
in  (your  current/ that)  (MOS/ 
RAT  INC/ AF  SO? 


Yes  

No. .(SKIP  TO  Q.  33). 


WEEKS  I— I  — I 


I     I  t 


Yes  , 

No. .(SKIP  TO  0. 


35). 


WEEKS  I  — I  — I 


MONTHS  I  — I —  I 
I     I  I 


Yes   1 

No. .(SKIP  TO  C.33)...  2 


WEEKS     I  — I  — I 
I     I  i 


Yes   1 

No. ..(SKIP  TO  Q.  35)..  2 


WEEKS  I  — I  — I 
I     I  i 


I'ONTHS  I  — I  — I 
i     i  i 


SKIP  TO  0.  37 


36.     INTERVIEWER;     CODE  ONE;  R  IS 
CURRENTLY 


SERVING  IN  ACTIVE  FORCES 

(SKIP  TO  0-  39)  1 

SERVIMC  IN  RESERVE/GUARD 

(SKIP  TO  Q.  38)  2 

NOT  SERVINC  AT  ALI   3 


////////// 
III/////// 
////////// 
////////// 
////////// 
////////// 


////////////// 

////n/ /:///'/ 

////////■://}// 

////////////// 
////////////// 
////////////// 


37.     Since  you  left  the  (BRANCH), 
have  you  used  any  skills  from 
that  (MOS/RATINC/AFSC) 
in  a  civilian  job? 


Yes. ..(CO  TO  Q.  38)...  1 

No   2 

IF  VOLUNTEERED:  No 

civilian  job   3 


I- 


SKIP  TO  0.  39 


Yes. ..(CO  TO  Q.  38)...  1 

No   2 

IF  VOLUNTEERED:  No 

civilian  job   3 

,  , 

I  SKIP  TO  0.  39  ! 
I   I 


38*    Does  your  current  civilian  Job 
use  any  skills  from  your 
(MOS/ RATING/ AFSO? 


39*    In  addition  to  (your  current/ 
tbe)  Primary  (MOS/RATING/ AFSC) 
(have  you/did  you) 
receive(d)  training  in 
another  (MOS/ RATING/ AFSC)? 

AO*    Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about 

your  nilitary  Jobs  and  training, 
for  this  other  ( MOS/ RATING/ AFSC)  , 

FOR  ARMY.  MARINE  CORPS.  AND 

NATIONAL  GUARD; 

va^at  (is/was)  this  other 

MOS? 


SFX  07 


FOR  NAVY; 

What  (is/was)  this  other 
Rating? 


FOR  AIR  FORCE: 

What  (is/was)  this  other 

AFSC? 


Yes   1 

No  2 

No  civilian  Job  3 

Yes.  1 

No. .(SKIP  TO  Q.53)....  2 


— I  — I  — I  — I  — 

I  1 

I  SKIP  TO  0.  A3  I 
I  1 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW  (GO 

TO  0.  A2)    9998 

I  — — I  — I--, 
l_l  I  t_!_l_l_l 

I  S.'.IF  TO  0.  A3  I 
I  1 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW  (CO 

TO  0.  A2)   99^8 

1  —  1  — I  — I  — I  — I  — I  — I 
I     t     I     I     t     t     t  t 


Yes   1 

No  2 

No  civilian  Job  3 

Yes   1 

No. .(SKIP  TO  Q.53)....  2 


I  SKIP  TO  Q. 
I  


 1 

A3  ) 


Q.  Al  OMITTED 


OR 

mr/T  KNOW  (GO 
TO  O.  A2)  ... 


9999998 


OK 

DON'T  KNOW  (CO 

TO  Q.  A2)  ...  9999998 


A2.  INTERVIEWER 


  IF  R  SAYS  "DON'T  KNOW" 

AO  ASK  A  AND  B.  OTHERWISE 


IN  Q 
CO  TO  Q.  A3. 

A.  What  (is/was)  the  name  of  the 
job  you  were  trained  for? 

B.  \niat  (are/were)  your  main 
activities  or  duties? 


43.  Did  you  rt^celve  any  formHl 
school  Ltdlnlng  for  (tbls/ 
that)  other  (MOS/RATING/AFSC)? 

44.  In  all,  how  many  weeks  of  formal 
school  training  did  you  complete? 


A5-  Did  you  receive  any  on  the  job 
training  for  Cthls/that)  other 
(MOS/RATING/AFSC)? 

46.     In  all,  how  many  weeks  of  on  the 

job  training  for  (this/that)  other 
(MOS/RATING/AFSC)  did  you  receive? 


47.     (Since/After)  you  completed 

training,  how  many  months  (have 
you/did  you)  actually  work(ed) 
in  (this/that)  other  (MOS/ 
RATINC/AFSC)? 


SEC  07 


Yes  

No. .(SKIP  TO  Q. 


45). 


I  — I- 

WERKf.     I  1 


Yes  

No..  (SKIP  TO  0.47). 


I  — 1  —  1 
WEEKS     I     I  I 


MONTHS     I     I  I 


Yes   1 

NO..  (SKIP  TO  Q.45)...  2 


V/EEKS     I     I  ; 


Yes   1 

No. .(SKIP  TO  Q.47)  2 


i  — I  — t 
WREKS       I      I  ' 


I  — I- 
MONTHS       I  1 


48.     INTERVIEWER;     CODE  ONE;  R  IS 
ajRRENTLY 


SKI  I 


I 


SERVING  ON  ACTIVE 

FORCES. (SKIP  TO  0.52)  1 
SERVING  IN  RESERVE? 

(SKIP  TO  0.  51)  2 

NOT  SERVING  AT  ALL 

(SKIP  TO  Q.  50)  3 

Q.  49  OrtlTTED 

50.  Since  you  left  the  (BRANCH), 

have  you  used  any  skill:?  fron  Yes. ..(GO  TO  Q.  51)...  1 

your  other  (MOS/RATINC/AFSC)  No  ,   2 

In  a  civilian  jrb?  IF  .-LOfMEERED:  No""" 

civilian  joh   3 

,  .  , 

'  SKIP  TO  Q.  52  I 
1_  I 

51.  Does  your  current  civilian  job 

use  any  skills  fi  >in  thla  Yes   i 

(MOS/RATINC/^^SC^?  No  !."!."!."!!  2 

^•  vou:nt^ered:  no 

clv^U  n  job   3 

52.  In  addition  to  those  2 
(MOS'  S/RATIM'  S/AFSC  b)  , 

(have  you  co».iple ted/did  you  -.>.iplete) 

training  in  another  (MOS/  Ycf.   i 

RATINC/AFSC)?  No   2 


nil  III  I  r  jifinih  n 
iiiiiiih  uiiiinr, 
llllllllli  ':,n:n,^  // 

l/llllllll  "th.ii'  .III 
llllllllli  J  III  I 

llllllllli.  iiiiiiii 


s  (GO  TO        51)..  1 

No   2 

IF  VOLUNTEERED:  No 

civilian  job   3 

,  , 

I  SKI'*  TO  0.  52  I 


t 


Yes  '  1 

No   2 

IF  VOLUNTEERED:  No 
civilian  Job  3 

Yes  1 

No   2 


SEC  07 


At  the  tine  you  entered  the 
(BRANCH)  how  many  years  of 
ref*\jlar  school  had  you 
completed  and  got  credit  for? 


Ihirinp.  yi       service  in  the 
(f.9ANCH).  (did  you/have  you) 
take(n)  an>  courses  for  which 
you  receWeJ  hif»h  school  or 
college  creriir.? 

During  your  service  in  the 
(BPANCII),  how  many  years  ol 
regul^^r  school  (did  you  complete/ 
have  you  conpleted)  and  (got/ 
r,octen)  credit  for? 


Did  you  receive  a  diploma  or 
degree  during  this  period 
of  active  duty? 

Whjt  type  of  diploma  or  dej^ree 
did  you  receive? 


NONE    00 

1st  GRADE    01 

2nd  TRADE    02 

3rd  rKADE   03 

4th  GRAPE   04 

5th  C^APE    05 

f^th  CRAPE   06 

7th  GRADE    07 

Rth  r.RADE    OR 

9th  CRAPE    09 

loth  CRAPE   10 

11th  GRADE    n 

12th  CRADE   12 

1st  YEAR  OF  COLLECr,  .  13 

2nri  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE  .  U 

YEAR  OF  COLLEGE  .  15 

4th  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE  .  16 

5th  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE  .  17 

f^th  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE  .  IR 

7tii  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE  .  19 

:^-h  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE  .  20 


Yes  

No. .(SKIP  -^0  0.5R)., 


I  ESS  THAN  ONE  0 

ONE  YEAR   1 

TWO  YEARS    2 

THREE  OR  MORE  YEARS  .  ?t 

Yes    1 

<o  ..(SKIP  TO  Q.5^)..  2 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 

(OR  EQUIVALENT)  01 

ASSOCIATE/JUNIOR 

COLLEGE  (AA)  02 

BACHELOR'S  DEGREE....  03 

MASTER'S  DEGREE  04 

DOCTORAL  DEGREE  (PHD)  05 
PROFESSIONAL  DEGREE 

(^^D.  LLD.  DDS)  06 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

  07 


NONE  GO 

1st  CRAtL   01 

2nd  GRADE    02 

3rd  GRAPE  .  ,   03 

4th  CR^.^E   04 

5th  GRA/>E   05 

6th  CR/OF:  ;   06 

7th  C.'.nP^    07 

Rth  CKAI/F    f^r^ 

9th  GAADE   J" 

10th  CRAHF  1.' 

11th  CR/;^"   1  , 

12th  TR/j:-  ....    ; 

1st  YEAR  OF  COL!.K»      ,  y- 

2nd  YEAR  OF  COLLF,  t  ,  ^» 

3rd  YEAR  OF  COi.».Et.r  .  15 

4th  YFAR  OF  cou  rr:-  .  16 

5th  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE  .  17 

6th  YEA><  OV  CCilEGE  .  18 

7ch  Vn/K  Or  rOj.L  .CE  .  19 

Pt»i  \?AV.        COLL'.-.CE  .  20 


  1 

.(SKIP  TO  0.  5R)...  2 


:.:.SS  THAN  0?^    0 

ONE  YEAR   1 

TWO  YEARS    2 

TKPr^  OR  MORE  YEARS  .  3 

Yes    1 

No  ..(SKIP  TO  0.58)..  2 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 

(OR  EQUIVALENT)  01 

ASSOCIATE/ JUNIOR 

COLLEGE  (AA)  02 

BACHELOR'S  DEGREE....  03 

MASTER'S  DECREE......  04 

DOCTORAL  DEGREE  (PHD)  05 
PROFESSIONAL  DEGREE 

(MP,  LLD.  DDS)  06 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

 07 


4U0 
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(Do/Did)  you  participate  in  the 
Veterans  Education  Assistance 
Program-V.E.A.P-during  this  period 
of  enlistment?  Yes 

No  • 

^*  IL-XES.'     "^^^  ™"Ch  money  (do/did) 
you  contribute'each  nonth  to 
this  progran? 


....(ASK  A)   1 

.(CO  TO  Q.  59)..  2 


1  —  1  —  1 
$     I     I  UOO 


Yes. 
No  . 


...(ASK  A)   1 

.(GO  TO  0.  62).  2 


1  —  1  —  1 
$     1     1  (.00 


SKIP  TO  0.  62 


INTERVIEWER:     IS  R  CURRENTLY 
SERVING  IN  ACTIVE  FORCES, 
IN  RESERVES  OR  GUARD? 


YES  

NO. ...(GO  TO  Q.62). 


At  tlie  end  of  your  current  term 
of  service,  do  you  think  you 
will  definitely  re-enlist, 

probably  re-enlist,  probably  not  Definitely  re-enlist....  1 

rc-enlist,  or  definitely  not^         Probably  re-enlist  2 

re-enlist?  Probably  not  re-enlist..  3 

Definitely  not  re-enlist  A 

When  you  finally  leave  the 

BRANCH),  how  many  total  years  of 
;.ervlcfc  Ho  you  expect  to  have? 


YEARS 


1  —  1  —  1 
1     I  I 


Now,  taking  all  things  together, 
how  satisfied  (are  you/were  you) 
wit^  the  (BRANCH) — very  satisfied, 
somewhat  satisfied,  somewhat  dis- 
satisfied, or  very  dissatisfied? 


Very  satisfied   1 

Somewhat  satisfied..,.  2 

Somewhat  dissatisfied.  3 

Very  dissatisfied   L 


llllllllllllllllllllllll 
lllllllllllltllllllinil 

iiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiinin 

llllllllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllllllll 


llllllllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllllllll 


Very  satisfied  \ 

Somewhat  satisfied....  2 
Somewhat  dissatisfied.  3 
Very  dissatisfied  4 


CO  TO  0.  75 


SEC  07 

63.     INTFRVIEWER:     ITAS  R  SERVED  IN  ANOTHER  RRANCl!  OF  THE  MILITARY? 
SEE  QUESTION  7  OF  THIS  SECTION. 

YES   1 

NO. ...(GO  TO  Q.  75)   2 

66.     Now,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  your  previous  enlistment 
in  the  ( BRANCH/Reserves/Guard) .  INTERVIEWER; 
ASK  Q. 's  10-62  FOR  PREVIOUS  ENLISTMENT. 

65.  Have  you  ever  taken  the  three-hour  written  test  called  the 
ASVAB  that  is  required  to  enter  the  military? 

Yes..   1 

No   2 

66.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  a  military  recruiter  to  get 
information  about  a  branch  of  the  military? 

Yes   1 

No  (SKIP  TO  Q.  72)   2 

67.  What  branches  of  the  armed  forces  did  you  talk  to? 
CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY 

Army   1 

Navy   1 

Air  Force   1 

Marines   1 

Reserves  (any  component)   1 

National  Guard  (Army  or  Air)....  1 


68.     Have  you  ever  taken  the  physical  examination  required 
to  enter  the  military? 

Yes   1 

No  (SKIP  TO  0.  71)   2 


69.    \^ich  service  were  you  trying  to  join  when  you  took 
the  physical  exam?    CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY 


70, 


Army  ,  , 

Navy  , 

Air  Force  , 

Marines  , 

Reserves  (any  component)  

National  Guard  (Army  or  Air).. 


Did  you  meet  the  physical  and  mental  requirements  for 
enlisting  in  the  (BRANCH  FROM  0,  69/the  service  yo;-  vere 
trying  to  join  most  recently)? 


EKLC 


Yes, 
No., 


1 


.(SKIP  TO  SECTION  8)   2 

^  *^  <^ 


71.    What  is  the  main  reason  you  decided  not  to  enlist 

in  the  (BRANCH  from  Q.  67  or  0.  69/the  service  you  were  trying 
to  join  most  recently)?    PRORE:    What  is  the  one  main  reason? 
RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  ONE  ONLY> 

JOB  I  WANTED  WASN'T  AVAILABLE 

WHEN  I  WANTED  IT   1 

DIDN'T  QUALIFY  FOR  JOB  I  WANTED,  2 
WASN'T  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  SERVICE 

I  WANTED   3 

SPECIFIC  BONUS  PROGRAM  FILLED...  4 
DECIDED  TO  DO  SOMETHING  ELSE 

INSTEAD   ■ 

DIDN'T  THINK  I'D  LIKE  MILITARY..  6 

DECIDED  TO  GO  TO  SCHOOL   7 

GOT  A  BETTER  CIVILIAN  JOB   8 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)  9 


72.  Do  you  think  for  a  young  person  to  serve 
in  the  military  is: 

Definitely  a  good  thing,   1 

Probably  a  good  thing,  ,  2 

Probably  not  a  good  thing,   3 

OR,    Definitely  not  a  good  thing?....  4 

Don' t  Know   8 

73.  Do  you  think.  In  the  future,  that  you  will: 

Definitely  try  to  enlist,   1 

Probably  try  to  enlist,  2 

Probably  not  try  to  enlist 

(SKIP  TO  SECTION  8)   3 

OR        Definitely  not  try  to  enlist  in 

the  military?  (SKIP  TO  SECT  8)  4 


74.     In  which  service  do  you  think  you  will  be  most  likely  to  enlist? 

Army   1 

Navy   2 

Air  Force   3 

Marines   4 

Reserves(any  component)   5 

National  Guard  (Army  or  Air)....  6 


I   SKIP  TO  SECTION  8  | 


SEC  07 


EKLC 


"  H^^  SEC  07 

75.     INTERVIEWER;     IS  R  CURRENTLY  SERVING  IN  THE  ACTIVE 
FORCES  OF  THE  MILITARY?      (SEE  ROW  A     OF  CALENDAR) 

YES  (ASK  A)   1 

NO... (GO  TO  Q.  1,  SECTION  8)...  2 

A.     Now  we  would  like  to  ask  you  some  more  specific 
questions  about  your  current  military  job. 


I     SKIP  TO  Q.   19,  SECTION  8  | 


SEC  08 

SECTION  8  ON 

CURRENT  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  (CPS  QUESTIONS) 


1.      Now  I'd  like  some  information  on  what  you  were  doing 
last  week* 

What  were  you  doing  roost  of  last  week  —  working,  going  to 
school,  or  something  else?     RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  ONE  ONLY. 


Working   (SKIP  TO  0.3)  01 

I  1  vflTH  A  JOB  BUT  NOT  AT  WORK   02 

I       CODE  I 

I   SI1ALLEST  #1  LOOKING  FOR  WORK   03 

!  MENTIONED  | 

I  I  KEEPING  HOUSE   04 

Going  to  school    05 

UNABLE  TO  WORK  ...(SKIP  TO  0.  36)..,  06 
Other  (SPECIFY)..  07 

2.  Did  you  do  any  work  at  all  last  week ,  not  counting 
work  around  the  house?  (IN  ""iRVIEWER  NOTE:  IF  FARM  OR 
BUSINESS  OPERATOR  IN  HH,  A^K  R  ABOUT  UNPAID  WORK.) 

Yes   ,   1 

No   (SKIP  TO  0.8)   2 

3.  How  many  hours  did  you  work  last  week  at  all  jobs? 

ENTER      OF  HOURS:     |  — 1~| 

4.  I.iTERVIFWER,  CODE.     RESPONDENT  WORKED: 

1  -  34  HOURS  ....(ASK  0.5)    1 

35  -  48  HOURS  ...(ASK  0.6)    2 

U9  OR  MOPE  HOURS  (SKIP  TO  O.n)   ....  3 


ASK  Q.5  ONLY  IF  CODE  1  IN  0.4. 
5.      Do  you  usually  work  35  hours  or  more  a  week  at  this  job? 


Yes   (ASK  A)   1 

ERJC  No  (ASK  Br.V.O.  2 


IF  YES:  What  is  the  reason  you  worked  less  than  35  hours 
last  week?     RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  ONE  ONLY. 

IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  REASON  GIVEN,  PROBE:    What  is  the  one 
main  reason  you  worked  less  than  35  hours  lastweek? 


SLACK  WORK    01 

MATERIAL  SHORTAGE    02 

PLANT  OR  MACI^INE  REPAIR    03 

NEW  JOB  STARTED  DURING  WEEK    04 

JOB  TERMINATED  DURING  WEEK   05 

COULD  FIND  ONLY  PART-TIf^T  WORjf   06 

HOLIDAY  -  LEGAL  OR  RELICIOUS  .......  07 

LABOR  DISPUTE    OB 

BAD  WEATHER   09 

OWN  ILLNESS    10 

ILLNESS  OF  OTHER  FAMILY  M^^^BEP    11 

ON  VACATION   12 

ATTENDS  SCHOOL    13 

TOO  BUSY  WITH  HOUSEWORK,  PEPSONAL 

BUSINESS.  ETC   14 

DID  NOT  WANT  FULL-TIME  V/ORK    15 

FULL-TIME  WORK  V/EEK  UNDER  ?5  HOURS  .  16 

OTIfEP  REASON  .(SPECIFY)    19 

I  1 

I   NOW  SKIP  TO  0.13  I 


SF.C  Ofi 

l?_m:  What  is  the  reason  you  usually  work  less  than  35 
hours  a  week?  RF.COPD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  ONE  ONLY. 

IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  REASON  GIVEN,  PROBE:     UTiat  is  the  one 
main  reason  you  worked  less  than  35  hours  last  week? 


SLACK  WORK   oi 

MATERIAL  SHORTAGE    02 

PLANT  OR  HACHINE  REPAIR    03 

COULD  FIND  ONLY  PART-TIME  WORK   Of> 

BAD  WEATHER    09 

OWN  ILLNESS    jo 

ILLNESS  OF  OTHER  FAMILY  MEMBER    11 

ATTENDS  SCHOOL    13 

TOO  BUSY  WITH  HOUSEWORK,  PERSONAL 

BUSINESS,  FTC   14 

DID  NOT  WANT  FULL-TIME  WORK    15 

rULL-TIME  WORK  WEEK  UNDER  35  HOURS  .  If) 

OTHER  REASON  .(SPECIFY)    J  7 

,  , 

I   NOW  SKIP  TO  0.13  I 


4  'J 
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ASK  0.()  ONLY  IF  "35-48"  HOURS  IN  0.4. 

T.      Did  you  lose  any  time  or  take  any  time  off  lart  week  for  any  reason 
such  as  illness,  holiday,  or  slack  work? 

Yes  (ASK  A  &  R)   1 

No   (00  TO  0.7)  ? 

IV  YES,  ASK  A  &  B.  OTHEPWISE,  CO  TO  0.7. 

A.  How  many  hours  did  you  take  off? 

I  — 1  —  1 

ENTER  //  OE  EOURS:       I  I  I 

B.  You  told  me  earlier  that  you  worked  (/'  OF  HOURS  IN  0.3)  hours 
last  week.     In  saying  that  you  worked        OF  HOURS  IN  0.3)  hours, 
h^you  already  subtracted  the  (//  OE  HOTOS  IN  A)  hours  that  you 
took  off  last  week? 


Yes  (CO  TO  0.13)   1 

No  (ASK  C  &  D)   2 

IF  "NO"  TO  B,  ASK  C  &  0.  OTHERWISE,  CO  TO  0.13. 

C.  Thinking  of  the        OF  HOURS  IN  A)  hours  that  you  took  off  last 
week,  how  many  hours  did  you  end  up  working  last  week,  at  all 
jobs? 

ENTER  /'  OF  HOURS:       I  I  I 

D.  INTERVIEWER  CODE: 
RESPONDENT  WORKED: 

1  -  34  HOURS  .(ASK  E)    1 

35  OR  MORE  HOURS  ..(SKIP  TO  0.13)...  2 


SEC  08 

E.  IF  "1-34*'  HOURS  IN  D;    What  is  the  reason  you  worked  less  than 

35  hours  lasr.  week?    RECORD  VERBATIM  AND 
CODE  ONE  ONLY. 

IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  REASON  GIVEN,  Fi^OBE: 
What  is  the  one  main  reason  you  worked 
less  than  35  hours  last  week? 


SLACK  WORK   01 

MATERIAL  SHORTAGE    02 

PLANT  OR  MACHINE  REPAIR   03 

NEW  JOB  STARTED  DURING  WEEK  ........  04 

JOB  TERMINATED  DUPING  WEEK   05 

COULD  FIND  ONLY  PART-TIME  WOPK  06 

HOLIDAY  -  LEGAL  OR  RELIGIOUS    07 

LABOR  DISPUTE   08 

BAD  WEATHER   09 

OWN  ILLNESS    10 

ILLNESS  OF  OTHER  FAMILY  MEMBER    11 

ON  VACATION    12 

ATTENDS  SCHOOL    13 

TOO  BUSY  WITH  HOUSEWORK,  PERSONAL 
BUSINESS,  ETC   14 

DID  NOT  WANT  FULL-TIME  WORK   15 

Fin  J -TIME  WORK  WEEK  UNDER  35  HOURS  .  If) 

OTHER  REASON  .(SPECIFY)  IP 


I  NOW  SKIP  TO  0.13  I 
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?•      Did  you  work  any  overtime  or  at  more  than  one  job  last 
week? 

Yes   (ASK  A)   1 

No  ..,,c.,(SKIP  TO  Q.13)   2 

IF  "YES",  ASK  A>     OTHERWISE,  SKIP  TO  0^13. 

A.  How  many  extra  hours  did  you  work? 

ENTER  ^  OF  I— 1—1 

EXTRA  HOURS:       |  |  I     ASK  R 

OR 

NO  EXTRA  HOURS  (SKIP  TO  0.13)  00 

B.  You  told  me  earlier  that  you  worked  (//  OF  HOURS  IN  0,3)  hours 
last  week.     In  saying  that  you  worked  (//  OF  HOURS  IN  C.3) 
hours,  had  you  already  included  those  extra  hours  you  just 
told  me  about? 

Yes   (SKIP  TO  0.13)   1 

No   (ASK  C)   2 

C.  IF  "NO"  TO  B:  Think  of  the  (//  OF  HOURS  IN  A )  hours  that 

you  worked  extra  last  week .    How  many  hours 
altogether,  did  you  end  up  working  last  week? 

ENTER  //  OF  — I 

HOURS:  I  I  I 

AND  SKIP  TO  0.13. 

ASK  0.8  ONLY  IF  "NO"  TO  0.2. 

8.     A.    "NTERVIEWER,  LOOK  AT  0.1.     WAS  CATEGORY  2  "WITH  A  vTOR  RUT  NOT 
^:  WORK"  CODED? 

YES   (CO  TO  0.9)   1 

NO  (ASK  B)   2 

B.  IK  NO:  Did  you  have  a  job  or  business  from  which  you  were 
temporarily  absent  or  on  layoff  last  we>jk? 

Yes   (ASK  0.9)   1 

No   (SKIP  TO  0.29)   2 


ASK  Q.9  ONLY  IF  "YES"  TO  Q.  8A  OR  8R. 

9.      Why  were  you  absent  from  work  last  week?  RECORD  \T^P.BATIM  AND 
CODE  ONE  ONLY.   

IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  REASON  GIVEN.  PROBE;  What  was  the  main  reason 
why  you  were  absent  from  work  last  week? 


OWN  ILLNESS  (SKIP  TO  0.   11)   01 

ILLNESS  OF  OTHER  FAMIL  '  MEMBER.. 

...(SKIP  TO  0.  11)   02 

ON  VACATIOI  (SKIP  "TO  0.   11)   03 

BAD  WEATHER  (.,KIP  TO  Q.  11)   04 

LABOR  DISPUTE... (SKIP  TO  Q.   11)   05 

NE\7  JOB  TC  BECIN  (ASK  A)   06 

ON  LAYOFF  (GO  TO  0.  10)   07 

SCHOOL  INTERFERED. (SKIP  TO  Q.   11)   08 

OTHER  (SPECIFY  BELOW  AND 

SKIP  TO  0.   11)  09 


A-  IF  "NEW  JOB  IS  TO  BEGIN" ;   Is  your  new  job  scheduled  to 
begin  within  30  days  from  today,  or  sometime  after  that? 

Within  30  days    i 

Some  time  after  that    2 


I  NOW  SKIP  TO  Q.31  | 
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ASK  Q,IO  IF  "ON  LAYOFF"  IN  0,9, 

10,  A.  V/hen  you  were  laid  off,  were  you  given  a  definite  date  on 
which  to  report  back  to  work,  or  were  you  not  given  suc^  a 
date? 


Was  given  a  definite  date  U  report 
back  to  work  ...,(ASK  B)   1 

Was  not  given  such  a  date  to  report 
back  to  work  ...,(C0  TO  C)  2 


B,  IF  "WAS  GIVEN  A  DEFINITE  PATE" ;  Altogether,  will  your 
period  of  layoff  last  30  days  or  less,  or  will  it  last  more 
than  30  days? 

30  days  or  less   ] 

More  than  30  days   ,   2 

C,  How  many  weeks  ago  were  you  laid  off? 


ENTER  if  OF  WEEKS:   |  |  | 

D,  Is  the  job  from  which  you  were  laid  off  a  full-tiioe  or  a 
part-time  job? 

Full-time  1 

Part-time      2 


I  NOW  SKIP  TO  0,35  I 

I  I 


11,  Are  you  getting  wages  or  salary  for  any  of  the  time  off 
last  week? 

Yes    1 

No   ,,   2 

IF  /OL:  SELF-EMPLOYED    3 

12,  Do  you  usually  work  35  hours  or  more  a  week  at  this  job? 

Yes    1 


No 


2 


SEC  08 

13.  A.     For  whom  did  you  work? 


B.  ALSO  ENTER  NAME  OF  EMPLOYER  IN  EMPLOYER  FLAP,  COLUfH  I. 

C.  In  what  town  or  city  and  state  is  this  employer  located? 


TOWN  OR  CITY 

(IF  NO  TOWN  OR  CITY, 
RECORD  COUNTY  BELOW: 


STATE 

14.    What  kind  of  business  or  industry  is  this? 


15.    V/hat  kind  of  work  were  you  doing  for  this  job? 

RECORD  VERBATIM.     IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  KIND  OF  WORK:  PROBE: 


\ihat  kind  of  work  were  you  doing  for  the  most  hours 
last  week? 


lf>.  1/hat  were  your  most  important  activities  or  duties? 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 


SEC  OR 


17)    ilANn  CARD  C,    Were  you...     (READ  CATErX)RIES  BELOW) 

An  employee  of  a  private  company , 
business t  or  Individual  for 
wages,  salary,  or  commlsAjon,  or 
(GO  TO  0.  18)   1 

A  government  employee,  or  (ASK  A)...  2 

Self  employed  In  ovm  business, 
professional  practice,  or 
farm,  or  (ASK  B)*...  3 

Working  wltbout  pay  In  family 

business  or  farm?  .(SKIP  TO  0,  27).  A 

IF  CODE  2  IN  0.17,  ASK  A 

A.    Were  you  an  employee  of  the  federal  government,  state 
government,  or  local  government? 

Federal  government  employee    1 

State  government  employee    2 

Local  government  employee    3 

DON'T  KNOW    ft 


I  SKIP  TO  0.  19  I 
I  i 


IF  CODE  3  IN  0.17,  ASK  R 

B.    Is  your  business  Incorporated  or  unincorporated? 

Business  incorporated    1 

Business  unincorporated    2 

DON'T  KNOW    ft 


I   SKIP  TO  0.   19  I 
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18»    ?1any  companies  or  organizations  have  employees  at  more 
than  one  location.     Besides  the  place  where  you  work 
does  (EMPLOYER)  have  any  employees  vsiorkin?,  at  any 
other  location,  as  far  as  you  know? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

A.  At  the  place  where  you  work,  How  many  employees 
does  (EMPLOYER)  have? 

ENTER  #  OF  EMPLOYEES:   |  |  |,|  |  |  | 

IF  YES  TO  0>   18,  ASK  B.     OTHERWISE,  CO  TO  0.  19, 

B.  As  far  as  you  know,  about  how  many  employees  does 
(EMPLOYER)  have  working  at  all  of  its  other  locations — 
under  1,000  employees,  or  1,000  employees  or  more? 

Under  1,000  employees    1 

1,000  employees  or  more    2 

DON'T  KNOW   8 

19.  ^lat  hours  do  you  usually  work?  Is  it  the  regular  day  shift,  the 
regular  evening  shift,  the  regular  night  shift,  a  split  shift,  o? 
do  your  hours  vary?     CODE  ONE  ONLY. 

Regular  day  shift    1 

Regular  evening  shift      2 

Regular  night  shift    3 

A  split  shift  4 

Hours  vary  5 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)  6 

20.  How  long  does  it  usually  take  you  to  get  from  your 
home  to  work? 


SEC  08 


ENTER  #  OF  MINUTES  .  I     I     T  I 


21.     A.     INTERVIEWER:     IS  R  SELF  EMPLOYED  IN  A  BUSINESS  WHICH  IS 

UNINCORPORATED?     (0.   17B  COr  0  2  OR  8) 


YES 


»(SKIP  TO  0.  23)   1 


NO   2 

INTERVIEWER:     IS  R  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  THE  MILITARY?  (SEE  ROW  A 
ON  CALENDAR) 


EKLC 


YES. ...(SKIP  TO  0.23)    1 

NO    2 


SEC  Ofl 

22.     Does  your  employer  make  (READ  CATEGORY)  available  to  you? 
CODE  "YES"  OF  "NO"  FOR  EACH. 

Yes  No 

A.  Medical,  surgical,  or  hospital 

insurance  that  covers  injuries 

or  major  illnesses  off  the  job?  1  2 

B.  Life  insurance  that  would  cover 

your  death  for  reasons  not 

connected  with  your  job?  1  2 

C.  Paid  vacation?  1  2 


23.     HAND  CARD  }\.     We  would  like  to  know  what  kinds  of 

opportunities  this  job  offers  you.     (First/Next),  how 
much  opportunity  does  this  job  give  you  (READ  CATEGORY) — 
a  ninimun  amount,  not  too  much,  a  moderate  amount,  quite 
a  lot,  or  a  maximum  amount?     (READ  CATEGORIES  1-5  AND 
CODE  FOP  FAOI.) 

A  Not  A  Ouite  A 

Minimum        Too    Moderate        A  Maximum 
Amount      Much      Amount        Lot  Amount 

1  •    To  do  a  number 
of  different 

things...  1  2  3  4  5 

2.  to  deal  with 

other  people...  1  2  3  4  5 

3.  For  independ^^nt 
thought  or 

action...  1  2  3  4  5 

4.  To  develop  close 
friendships  in 

your  job...  1  2  3  4  5 


5.    To  do  a  job  from 
beginning  to  end- 
(PROBE  IF 
NECESSARY: 
that  is,  the 
chance  to  do  the 
whole  job) 


4^  /-% 


24.     A.     (CARD  H)     How  much  does  your  job  give  you  the  feeling 

that  the  job  itself  is  very  significant  or  important  in 
the  broader  scheme  of  things— a  minimum  amount,  not  too 
much,  a  moderate  amount,  quite  a  lot,  or  a  maximinn  amount? 

A  minimum  amount    1 

Not  too  much   •••••••  2 

A  moderate  amount    3 

Ouite  a  lot    4 

A  maximum  anount   ••••••^••«  5 

B.  I NTF^ VIEWER:     IS  R  SELF  EMPLOYED?     (CODE  3  IN  0.17) 

YES   (SKIP  TO  Q.   26)   1 

NO   (ASK  C)   2 

C.  IF  NO  TO  B:     How  much  does  your  job  give  you  the  feeling 
that  you  know  whether  or  not  you  are  performing  your  job 
well  or  poorly — a  minimum  amount,  not  too  much,  a  moderate 
amount,  quite  a  lot,  or  a  maximum  amount?     (CARD  H) 

A  minimum  amount    1 

Mot  too  much    2 

A  moderate  amount    3 

Q\iite  a  lot    4 

A  maximum  amount    5- 


SEC  08 


EKLC 


SEC  OR 

25.    We  would  like  to  know  how  well  or  poorly  each  of  the 

following  statements  describes  your  job.  (First/Next), 
(READ  CATEGORY).    Thinking  of  your  present  job,  would 
you  say  this  is  very  true,  somewhat  true,  not  too  true, 
or  not  at  all  true?     HAND  CARD  I.    THEN  READ  CATEGORIES 
1-10  AND  CODE  FOR  EACH. 

Not 

Very      Somewhat      Not  Too      At  All 
True         True  True  True 


1 .    You  are  given  a 
chance  to  do  the 
things  you  do 

best...  4  3  2  1 


2.    The  physical 
surroundings 

are  pleasant...  4  3  2  1 


3.  The  skills  you  are 
learning  would  be 
valuable  in  getting 

a  better  job  4 

4.  The  job  is 
dangerous...  4 

5.  You  are  exposed  to 
unhealthy  conditions  ^ 

f).    The  pay  is 

good...  4 


7.    The  job  security 
is  good... 

fi.    Your  co-workers 
are  friendly. . . 


9.  Your  supervisor 
is  conpetent  in 
doing  the  job. . . 


10.     The  chances  for 
promotion  are 
good . . . 


I     NOVJ  SKIP  TO  0.  27  | 


EKLC 
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ASK  q.  26  ONLY  IF  R  IS  SELF-EMPLOYED  (SEE  0.  17), 
26.     Me  are  interested  in  your  opinion,  as  a  self-employed 
person,  of  your  job. 

We  would  like  to  know  how  well  or  poorly  each  of  the 
following  statements  describes  your  job.  (First/Next), 
(READ  CATECOHY).     Thinking  of  your  present  job,  would 
you  say  this  is  very  true,  somewhat  true,  not  too  true, 
or  not  at  all  true?     HAND  CARD  I.     THEN  READ  CATEGORIES 


SEC  OR 


1-7  AND  CODE  FOP  EACH. 


Very 
True 


1 .  You  have  the 
chance  to  do  the 
things  you  do 
best . . . 

2 .  The  physical 
surroundings 
are  pleasant . . . 

3.  The  experiences 
you  are  gaining 
would  also  be  valu- 
able in  getting 
another  job  or 
business ... 

4.  The  job  is 
dangerous . . - 


Somewhat 
True 


Not  Too 
True 


Not 
At  All 
True 


5.  The  business  is 
stable...  4 

6.  You  are  exposed  to 
unhealthy  conditions  4 

7.  The  income  is 

good ...  4 


3 
3 
3 


27.    A.     I'd  like  to  get  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  job  you'd  most 
like  to  havev     If -you  wf  re  free  to  go  into  any  tyv.-j  of 
job  you  wanted,  what  would  you  do?    Would  you  take 
another  job  or  keep  the  same  job  as  you  have  now? 

Take  another  job  1 

Keep  the  same  job  ,2 

IF  VOLUNTEERED: 

WOULD  NOT  WORK  A  .  ALL  .3 


EKLC 
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B,    If  you  were  to  leave  your  current  job,  how  difficult  do 
you  think  it  would  be  to  find  another  job  that  was  just 
as  good  —  extremely  difficult,  sonewh<at  difficult,  or 
not  at  all  difficult?    COOr  ONE  ONLY. 

Extremely  difficult  1 

Sonewhat  difficult    2 

Not  at  all  difficult  ....  3 

?8.     A.     How  do  you  feel  about  the  job  you  have  now?    Do  you  like 

it  very  much,  like  it  fairly  well,  dislike  it  somewhjit,  or 
dislike  it  very  much?     CODE  ONE  ONLY. 

Like  it  very  much    •  1 

Like  it  fairly  well  2 

Dislike  it  somewhat  3 

Dislike  it  very  much  ....  4 

B.  INTERVIEWER:     IS  R  CURRENTLY  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  THE 
A^.TIVE  FORCES   (SEE  CALENDAR,   ROW  A)  7 

YES  ...(SKIP  TO  SECTION  9,  PACE  77)...  1 
NO   2 

C.  READ:     We'll  be  asking  some  more  questions  later  on  in 

the  interview  about  this  job.    Fight  now,  we  have 
some  different  questions. 


SEC  08 


I  NOU  SKIP  TO  0.   39  | 


ASK  Q.29  ONLY  IF  "NO"  TO  0.8B, 
29,  A.   INTERVIEWER:   SEE  0.1: 

WAS  CATECORY  3  "LOOK INC  FOR  WORK"  CODED? 

YES  (CO  TO  0.30)   1 

NO  (ASK  B)    2 

B.  IF  NO:  Have  you  been  looking  for  work  during  the  past 
4  weeks? 

Yes    1 

No   (SKIP  TO  Q.36)    2 


30)  What  have  you  been  doing  in  the  last  4  weeks  to  find 
work?    RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 


SEC  08 


NOTHING  •...(SKIP  TO  Q.36)    01 

CHECKED  WITH: 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY   02 

PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY   03 

EMPLOYER  DIRECTLY    04 

FRIENDS  OR  RELATIVES   05 

PLACED  OR  ANSWERED  ADS    06 

LOOKED  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER   07 

SCHOOL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE    08 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)    09 

31)  Why  did  you  start  looking  for  work?  Was  it  because  you  lost  or 
quit  a  job  at  that  time  (PAUSE)  or  was  there  some  other 
reason?    RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  ONE  ONLY. 


LOST  JOB    01 

QUIT  JOB   02 

LEFT  SCHOOL   03 

CHILDREN  ARE  OLDER    04 

ENJOY  WORKING   05 

HELP  WITH  FAllILY  EXPENSES    06 

WANTED  TEMPORARY  WORK   07 

HEALTH  IMPROVED    OR 

NEEDED  MONEY    09 

TO  SUPPORT  MYSELF    10 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)    11 


32,     INTERVIEWER!  CODE: 

ANSWER  CODED  IN  Q,9  IS: 

NEW  JOB  TO  BEGIN  (ASK  Q.33)   1 

BLANK— Q. 9  NOT  ASKED  ..(SKIP  TO  Q.34).  2 


IF  CODE  1  IN  Q.  32,  ASK  Q.  33. 
33.    A.  How  many  weeks  ago  did  you  start  looking  for  work? 


ENTER  #  OF  WEEKS:   I  |_| 

B.  It    'our  new  job  a  full-time  or  a  part-time  job? 

Full-time   1 

Part-time    2 

C.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  could  not  take  a  job  last 
week? 

Yes   (ASK  D)   1 

i:^  (SKIP  TO  SECTION  9)   2 

D.  IF  YES  TO  C:  What  was  the  reason?     RECORD  VERBATIM  AND 
CODE  ONE  ONLY. 


sec  02 


ALREADY  HAD  A  JOB    1 

TEMPORARY  ILLNESS    2 

GOING  TO  SCHOOL   3 

NEEDED  AT  HOME   4 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)   5 


NOW  SKIP  TO  SECTION  9  | 

 I 


IF  CODE  2  IN  q.  32,  ASK  0>  3A, 
3A.  A.  How  many  weeks  have  you  been  looking  for  work? 


K:^nrT:R  ^  of  v/teks:  i  i  i 

B.  I'ave  you  been  lookirp,  for  full-time  or  part-time  work? 

Full-time    1 

Part-time    2 

35»     Is  there  any  reason  wliy  you  could  not  take  a  job  last  week? 

Yes   (ASK  A)    1 

No   (CO  TO  Q,3Q)    2 

A.  IF  YES:  What  was  the  reason? 

RrCORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  OhT  ONLY. 


ALREADY  HAD  A  JOB    1 

TEMPORARY  ILLNESS    2 

GOING  TO  SCHOOL   3 

NEEDED  AT  HOME    A 

OTHER  (SPECIFY  BELOW)   5 


I  NOW  SKIP  TO  Q.  39  | 
I  I 

36»  Do  you  want  a  regular  job  now,  either  full-  or  part-time? 

Yes  (ASK  A)   1 

No  (ASK  B)   2 

MAYBE,  IT  DEPENDS  (ASK  A)   3 

DON'T  KNOW  (ASK  B)   8 


SRC  OR 

A.  IF  YES  OR  MAYBE; 

What  are  the  reasons  you  are  not  looking  for  work? 
RFCORD  VERBATIM  AMD  CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 


BELIEVE  NO  WORK 

AVAIIJ^BLE  IN  LINE  OF  WORK 

OR  AREA    01 

COlTLmrT  FIND  ANY  WORK   02 

IJVCKS  NECESSARY  SCHOOLING 

TPAININr,  SKILLS,  OR  EXPERIENCE    03 

EMPLOYERS  THINK  TOO  YOUNG    OA 

OTHER  PERSONAL  HANDICAPS 

IN  FINDING  JOB    05 

GAN'T  ARRANGE  CHILD  CARE   06 

FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITIES    07 

IN  SCHOOL  OR  OTHER  TRAINING   Oft 

ILL  HEALTH >  PHYSICAL  DISABILITY    09 

PREGNANCY   10 

SPOUSE  OR  PARENTS  AGAINST  MY  WORKING..  11 

DOES  NOT  WANT  DO  WORK    12 

CAN'T  ARRANGE  TRANSPORTATION   13 

DON'T  KNOW  WHERE  TO  LOOK    14 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)    15 

op 

DON'T  KNOW    98 


I     NOW  GO  TO  0.37     I  4  j 


I 


B,  IF  NO  OR  DON'T  KNOW: 

What  are  the  reasons  you  do  not  want  a  regular  job  '^rw? 
RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 


BELIEVE  NO  WORK 

AVAILABLE  IN  LINE  OF  WORK 

OR  AREA   01 

COULDN'T  FIND  ANY  WORK    02 

LACKS  NECESSARY  SCHOOLING 

TRAINING,  SKILLS,  OR  EXPFRTENCE    03 

EMPLOYERS  THINK  TOO  YOUNG   04 

OTHER  PERSONAL  HANDICAPS 

IN  FINDING  JOB   05 

CAN'T  ARRANGE  Oil  LP  CARE  06 

FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITIES    07 

IN  SCHOOL  OR  OTHER  TRAINING   08 

ILL  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  DISABILITY    09 

PREGNANCY    10 

SPOUSE  OR  PARENTS  AGAINST  MY  WORKING. *  11 

DOES  NOT  WANT  DO  WORK    12 

CAN'T  ARRANGE  TRANSPORTATION   13 

DON'T  KNOW  WHERE  TO  LOOK   14 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)   15 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW   98 


-11 


37.     INTERVIEWER:  SEE  HOUSEHOLD  ENUMERATION  AND  CODE: 
R  IS 

14-15  YEARS  OLD 

(SKIP  TO  SECTION  9)    1 

16  YEARS  OLD  OR  OLDER   2 


3R.    Do  you  Intend  to  look  for  work  of  any  kind  in  the  next  12 
months? 

Yes  ....(GO  TO  Q.  47)  ;   1 

No   (SKIP  TO  SECTION  9)   2 

OR 

IT  DEPENDS  (SPECIFY  AND  SKIP  TO 

SECTION  9)    3 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW  .(SKIP  TO  SECTION  <))  R 

39. A.  INTERVIEWER:     SEE  HOUSEHOLD  ENUMERATION  AND  CODE: 
R  IS: 

14-15  YEAPS  OLD  (SKIP  TO 

SECTION  9)   1 

16  YEARS  OLD  OR  OLDER    2 


EKLC 


SFX  OR 


SFC  OR 


B,  INTEPVIEWEK:  CODE: 

R  IS  LOOKINC  FOP  V/ORK     (CODH  1  IN 

0.  29A  OR  B)...(SKIP  TO  0.46)    1 

ALL  OTHERS  —  INCLUDING  0.29A  AND  B 
NOT  ASKED   2 

40.    llave  you  been  looking  for  other  work  in  the  last  4  weeks? 

Yes  (ASK  A)   1 

No   (ASK  Qs.41  &  42)   2 

A.  IF  YES;  What  have  you  been  doing  in  the  last  four  weeks 
to  find  work?     RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 


NOTHING  ....(ASK  OS. 41  &  42)  01 

CHECKED  WITH: 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY   

...(SKIP  TO  0.  43)  02 

PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY   

...(SKIP  TO  0.  43)  03 

EMPLOYER  DIRECTLY   

...(SKIP  TO  0.  43)  04 

FRIENDS  OR  RELATIVES   

...(SKIP  TO  0.  43)  05 

PLACED  OR  ANSWERED  ADS   

...(SKIP  TO  0.  43)  06 

LOOKED  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  .... 

...(SKIP  TO  Q.  43)  07 

SCHOOL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE   

...(SKIP  TO  0.  43)   08 

OTHER  (SPECIFY  AND  SKIP  TO 

Q.  43)  09 


EKLC 


4^7 
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IF  NO  TO  n>40  OR  "NOTHING"  IN  0>40A>  ASK  0>41  &  42,  OTHERWISE  SKIP  SEC  08 

^1.    Po  you  intend  to  look  for  work  of  any  kind  in  the  next  12 
nonths? 

Yes    1 

No    2 

OR 

IT  DEPENDS  (SPFCIFY)   


OR 

DON'T  KNOW   R 


42.    A.  Suppose  someone  in  this  area  offered  you  a  job  in  the  same 

line  of  work  you're  in  now.  How  much  would  the  new  job  have 
to  pay  for  you  to  be  willing  to  take  it?  PROBE  IF  NECESSARY: 
Is  that  per  hour,  day,  week,  or  what? 

I  I  •  l_l  I      Per  hour    01 

DOLLARS  CENTS 

Per  day    02 

Per  week    03 

Bi-weekly 

(every  2  weeks)  04 

Per  month   05 

Per  year    06 

Other  (SPECIFY) 

  07 

OR,  IF  VOUTNTFERED: 

ANY  PAY    08 

WOULDN'T  TAKE  IT  AT  ANY 
CONCEIVABLE  PAY 

(SKIP  TO  SECTION  9)   09 

B.  How  many  days  per  week  would  you  want  to  work? 

ENTER  OF  DAYS  I —  I "I 
PER  WEEK:  I  I  I 

C.  How  many  hours  per  day  would  you  want  to  work? 

ENTER  #  OF  HOURS  |~|--| 
PER  DAY:  I  I  I 

Q  I  I  ^Or^ 

ERIC  I      NOW  SKIP  TO  SECTION  9        I  ^ 


A3.    What  was  the  main  reason  you  were  looking  for  a  new  job 

during  the  past  U  weeks?  RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  ONE  ONLY, 


SEC  08 


LITTLE  CHANCE  FOR  ADVANCEMENT  IN 
CURRENT  JOB   01 

PAY  INADEQUATE  AT  CURRENT  JOB  .....  02 

WORKING  CONDITIONS  BAD  AT  CURRENT 

JOB  03 

CURRENT  JOB  IS  PART-TIME  OR  SEASONAL, 
DESIRE  FULL-TIME  WORK   OA 

CURRENT  JOB  DOES  NOT  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF 
MY  EXPERIENCE  OR  SKILLS   05 

WISr  TO  LIVE  IN  A  NEW  LOCATION  06 

WANT  JOB  IN  A  DIFFERENT  FIELD  07 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)    08 

AA.     For  how  many  weeks  have  you  been  looking  for  a  new  job? 

ENTER  ^  OF  WEEKS:   |  |  | 

A5.    What  type  of  work  are  you  looking  for?  CODE  ONE  ONLY. 
ONE  TYPE  OF  WORK  (SPECIFY)_  

   1 

SEVERAL  TYPES  OF  WORK. 

PROBE:  Wliich  one  would  you  prefer? 

(  SPECIFY)^  2 

ANYTHING    3 


I  NOW  SKIP  TO  0.A8  | 


EKLC 


46,    Earlier  you  said  that  you  have  been  looking  for  work*  What 
type  of  work  are  you  looking  for?    CODE  ONE  ONLY. 

ONE  TYPE  OF  WORK  (SPECIFY)  


SEVERAL  TYPES  OF  WORK. 

PROBE:  Which  one  would  you  prefer? 

(SPECIFY) 


ANYTHING 


I       SKIP  TO  Q.48  I 


47.      Earlier  you  said  that  you  intend  to  look  for  work  in  the 

next  12  months.  \^at  type  of  work  will  you  be  looking  for? 
CODE  ONE  ONLY. 

ONE  TYPE  OF  WORK  (SPECIFY) 


SEVERAL  TYPES  OF  WORK. 

PROBE:  Which  one  would  you  prefer? 

(  SPECIFY)   2 

ANYTHING    3 


SEC  08 


48.    What  would  the  wage  or  salary  have  to  be  for  you  to  be 
willing  to  take  it?    PPOBE  IF  NECESSARY:     Ts  that  per 
hour,  day,  week,  or  what? 


— I       1  —  1  —  , 

I  I  I  I  I  I   .  I  I  I      Per  hour    01 

DOLLARS  CENTS 

Per  day    02 

Per  week    03 

Bi-weekly 

(every  2  weeks)  04 

Per  month    05 

Per  year    0f> 

Other  (SPECIFY) 

  07 

OR,  IF  VOLUNTEERED: 

ANY  PAY   Of^ 

49.     A,     How  many  days  per  week  (do/would)  you  want  to  work? 

ENTER  #  OF  DAYS  |"-|  — I 
PER  WEEK:  |  |  | 

B,     How  many  hours  per  day  (do/ would)  you  xjant  to  work? 

ENTER  #  OF  HOURS  | — | — | 
PER  DAY:  III 


SEC  OP 


ERIC  ^ 


SFC  00 

SrCTION  9  ON  JOBS 

IMTFRVIF.WF.R;     CODF.     P  IS: 

14  OP  15  YEAPS  OLD  .(ANSWER  A)   1 

16  TO  2?.  YEAPS  OLD  .(CO  TO  0.  2)   2 

^'  14  GR  15  INTERVIEWER;     DID  R  HAVE  A  JOB  LAST  WEEK 

(SEE  EMPLOYER  FLAP,   COL  l) ? 

"^■^   (SKIP  TO  0.  6)..  1 

NO   (SKIP  TO  0.  P)..  2 

INTEPVIEWER;     DID  P  HAVE  A  JOB  LAST  WEEK  (SEE  EMPLOYER  FLAP 

COLUMN  1)  OR  WAS  P  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  THE  ACTIVE 
FORCES  SINCE  JAN.   1,   197P?     (SEE  CALENDAR) 
% 

YF.S   (ASK  A)   1 

NO   (CO  TO  0.3)   2 

A.     IF  YES:     We're  interested  in  all  the  (civilian)  jobs  you've 
had  for  pay  since  January  1,  1978,  including  work  that  was 
part  of  a  school  or  government-sponsored  program.  Besides 
(the  job  you  had  last  week/your  military  service),  have  you 
done  any  other  work  for  pay  since  January  1,  197R? 

Yes   (SKIP  TO  0.4)   i 

No   (SKIP  TO  0.  6)   2 

We're  interested  in  any  kind  of  (civilian)  work  you've  done  for 
pay  since  January  1,  1978,  including  work  that  was  part  of  a 
school  or  government-sponsored  program.     Since  January  1,  1978, 
have  you  done  any  work  at  all  for  which  you  were  paid? 

Yes    1 

No   (SKIP  TO  0.  8)   2 

Some  jobs  are  odd  jobs—that  is,  work  done  from  time  to  time, 
like  occasional  lawnmowing  or  babysitting.    Others  are  regular 
jobs,  that  is,  jobs  done  on  a  more  or  less  regular  basis"! 

(Not  counting  the  job  you  had  last  week,)    Since  January  1,  1978, 
have  any  of  the  jobs  you've  had  for  pay  been  done  on  a  more  or 
less  regular  basis? 

Yes   (CO  TO  0.  5)   1 

No   (ANSWER  A)   2 

A.     IF  NO;     INTERVIEWER.  DID  R  HAVE  A  JOB  LAST  WEEK?     (SEE  EMPLOYER  FLAP) 

YES  (SKIP  TO  Q.  6)   I 
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Please  give  me  the  names  of  each  of  your  employers  for  all  regular 
Jobs  you've  had  since  January  1,  1978,  (not  counting  the  job  you 
had  last  week).  If  you  had  more  than  one  job  at  the  same  time, 
please  tell  me  about  each  job  separately.  Let's  start  with  the 
most  recent  regular  job  you've  had. 

LIST  EMPLOYER  NAMES  IN  COLUMNS  2-6  OP  Q .  1  OP  THE  EMPLOYER 
FLAP,   STARTING  WITH  THE  MOST  RECENT  JOB. 

PROBE:    What  was  the  name  of  your  employer  for  the  next  most  recent 
regular  job  you've  had  since  January  1,  1978? 
CONTINUE  PROBING  UNTIL  R  SAYS  "NO  OTHER  EMPLOYER." 

IF  R  VOLUNTEERS  THAT  (HE/SHE)  WORKED  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE  EMPLOYER 
FOR  A  JOB,  ASK  A.     OTHERWISE.  CO  TO  oTT'. 


During  a  single  month,  (do/did)  you  generally  work 

for  one  employer  or  more  than  one  employer  for  this  job? 


One  employer 


.  (ASK  (1)1   .   .  .  .  1 


More  than  one 

employer  ....  [ASK  (2)1   ....  2 

(1)  IF  ONE  EMPLOYER  IN  A;    What  (is/was)  the  name  of 
the  (next)  most  recent  employer  you've  worked  for 
on  this  job? 

RECORD  IN  COLUMN  HEADINGS  OF  A  JHTI  nUrPLninHT  AND 
REASK  THIS  OUESTION  UNTIL  YOU  GET  "NO  OTHER 
EMPLOYER,"  THEN  CO  TO  Q.  6. 

(2)  IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  EMPLOYER  IN  A:     RFCOPD  "VARIETY  OF 
EMPLOYERS"  IN  0.   1  OF  COLUMN  HEADING  IN  THE  cM 

fi-HPsWJBtBMWff.     NOW  GO  TO  0.  6. 


INTERVIEWER!     SINCE  JANUARY  1,   1978,  HAS  R  BEEN  ENPOLLED  IN 
REGULAR  SCT?OOL— THAT  IS,   IN  GRADES  1-12,  OR  IN 
COLLEGE?     (SEE  CALENDAR:     0.   1  CODED  1,  OF  DATE 
IN  0.  2  AFTER  JAN.  1,  1978) 


YES 
NO  . 


1 


.(SKIP  TO  0.   U)   2 


SEC  09 

Some  schools  have  cooperative  work  study  programs  in  which 
students  work  part-time  as  part  of  their  school  programs — 
that  is,  the  school  gives  time  off  or  credit  for  the  job. 
Since  January  1,  1978,  have  you  had  a  job  that  was  part  of 
a  work-study  program?    Be  sure  to  tell  me  if  (one  of)  the 
job(s)  you  already  told  me  about  (REFER  TO  LIST  OF  EMPLOYERS) 
was  this  kind  of  job. 

Yes   (ASK  A)   1 

hk)   (SKIP  TO  0.   10)   2 

A.  IF  YES?  SHOW  R  THE  EMPLOYER  LIST  AND  ASK:  What  was  the 
name  of  your  employer  for  each  work-study  job  you've  had 
since  January  1,  1978? 

IF  TMPLOYEP  WAS  ALREADY  ON  THE  LIST,  CIRCLE  CODE  2  AT 
0.   2  FOR  THIS  JOB. 

IF  EMPLOYER  WAS  NOT  ALREADY  ON  THE  LIST,  ADD  THE  EMPLOYER 
NAME(S)  AND  CIRCLE  CODE  2  AT  0.  2  FOP  THIS  JOB. 

I  j 

I   NOW  SKIP  TO  0,   10  I 

1^  I 


ft.       INTERVIEWER:     AT  ANY  TIME  SINCE  JAN.   1,    1^78,  HAS  R  BEEN  ENROLLED 
IN  RECin.AP  SCHOOL—THAT  IS,  TRADES  1-12,  OR  IN  COLLEGE?  (SEE 
CALENDAR,  O,   I  CODED  1,  OR  DATE  IN  0.  2  AFTER  JAN.   1  ,  1978) 

YES    1 

NO  (SKIP  TO  0.   U)   2 

9.  Some  schools  have  cooperative  work  study  programs  in  which 
students  work  part-time  as  part  of  their  school  programs — 
that  is,  the  school  gives  time  off  or  credit  for  the  job. 

(Sometimes  people  forget  to  tell  us  about  all  of  the  jobs  they've 
had.)     Since  January  I,   1978,  i.av?  you  had  a  job  that  was  part 
of  a  work-study  program? 

Yes   (ASK  A)   1 

No   (CO  TO  0.   10)   2 

A.     IF  YFS:     What  was  the  name  of  the  employer  for  that  job? 

PVT  ON  EMPLOYER  LIST  AND  CIRCLE  CODE  2  AT  0.  2  FOR  THIS  JOB. 


4.M 

A. 
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10.     INTERVIEWER:     WAS  P  EVER  ENROLLED  IN  COLLECE?     (BOX  CHECKED 

IN  0.  3  ON  CALENDAR) 

YES   (ASK  A)   1 

NO   (SKIP  TO  0.   11)   2 

A.  IF  YES:     Since  Jan.  1,  1^78,  have  you  had  a  job  that  was 
provided  by  a  college  work-study  program?     [Be  sure  to  tell 
me  if  (any  of)  the  job(s)  you  told  me  about  earlier  (SHOW 

R  FTtPLOYER  LIST)  was  one  of  these  kinds  of  jobs.] 

Yes   (ASK  B)   i 

No   (CO  TO  0.   11)   2 

B.  IF  YES  TO  A:     (SHOW  R  EMPLOYER  LIST  AND  ASK:     What  was  the 
name  of  your  employer  for  your  college  work-study  job? 

IF  EMPLOYER  WAS  ALREADY  ON  THE  LIST,  CIRCLE  CODE  3  AT 
0.  3  FOR  THIS  JOB.     THEN  SKIP  TO  0.  H.] 

IF  EMPLOYER  WAS  NOT  ALREADY  ON  THE  LIST,  ADD  THE  EMPLOYER 
NAME(S)  AND  CIRCLE  CODE  3  AT  0.   3.     THEN  SKIP  TO  0.  13. 

11.     INTERVIEWER:     IS  AT  LEAST  ONE  JOB  ON  THE  EMPLOYER  LIST? 

YES     1 

NO  , 


ERIC 


.(SKIP  TO  0.  13)   2 

12.     In  some  programs,  the  government  provides  part-time  iobs 
for  students  during  the  school  year.    These  jobs  are' of ten 
called  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In-School  program, 
and  the  In-School  Work  Experience  program. 

Since  January  1,  1978,  have  you  ever  had  a  part-time  job  during 
the  school  year  that  was  provided  by  the  government?  (PAUSE) 
Be  sure  to  tell  me  if  (any  of)   the  job(s)  you  told  me  about 
earlier  (SHOW  R  EMPLOYER  LIST)  was  this  kind  of  job. 

Yes   (ASK  A)   1 

No   (SKIP  TO  0.   U)   2 

A.     IF  YES:     SHOW  R  EMPLOYER  LIST  AND  ASK:     What  was  the  name  of 
your  employer  for  any  government-sponsored  part-time 
job  you've  had  since  January  1,  1978? 

IF  EMPLOYER  WAS  ALREADY  ON  THE  LIST,  CIRCLE  CODE  k  AT 
Q.  4  FOR  THIS  JOB. 

IF  EMPLOYER  WAS  NOT  ALREADY  ON  THE  LIST,  ADD  THE  EMPLOYER 
NAME(S)  AND  CIRCLE  CODE  4  AT  0.  4  FOR  THIS  JOB. 

I  , 

I   NOW  SKIP  TO  Q.   U  I 


SEC  OP 

13»    In  some  (other)  programs,  the  government  provides  part-time 
jobs  for  students  during  the  school  year*    These  jobs  are 
often  called  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In-School  program, 
and  the  Tn-School  Work  Experience  program* 

(Just  to  make  sure  we  don't  miss  any  jobs,)  Since  January  1, 
1978  have  you  had  any  (other)  part-time  job  during  the  school 
year  that  was  provided  by  the  government? 

Yes   (ASK  A)   1 

No   (GO  TO  0.  U)   2 

A.    IF  YES:    What  was  the  name  of  your  employer  for  that  job? 

ADD  TO  EMPLOYER  LIST  AND  CIRCLE  CODE  A  AT  0.  A* 

14.  INTERVIEWER;     IS  THERE  AT  LEAST  ONE  JOB  ON  THE  EMPLOYER  LIST 

WITH  NO  CODE  CIRCLED  IN  OS  2-A? 

YES    1 

NO   (SKIP  TO  0*   16)  2 

15.  There  are  (other)  government-sponsored  programs,  such  as  CETA, 
that  provide  people  wich  jobs.    We  wuulu  like  Lu  talk  ouOut  a 
few  of  these  (other)  kinds  of  programs. 

First,  many  programs  provide  jobs  for  about  10  weeks  during 
the  summer.    The  names  of  some  are:    The  CETA  Summer  program, 
the  NYC  Summer  program,  the  SPEDY  program,  and  the  Summer 
Youth  Work  Experience  program. 

Since  January  1,  1978,  have  you  had  a  government-sponsored 
summer  job?     (PAUSE)     Be  sure  to  tell  me  if  (any  of)  the 
job(s)  you  told  me  about  earlier  (SHOW  R  EMPLOYER  LIST)  was 
this  kind  of  summer  job. 

Yes   (ASK  A)   1 

No   (SKIP  TO  Q.  17)   2 

A.     IF  YES:     SHOW  R  EMPLOYER  LIST  AND  ASK:    What  was  the  name  of 
your  employer  for  this  government-sponsored  summer 
job? 

IF  EMPLOYER  WAS  ALREADY  ON  THE  LIST,  CIRCLE  CODE  5  AT  Q.  5 
FOR  THIS  JOB. 

IF  BtPLOYER  WAS  NOT  ALREADY  ON  THE  LIST,  ADD  THE  EMPLOYER 
NAME  AND  CIRCLE  CODE  5  AT  Q.  5  FOR  THIS  JOB. 


I  NOW  SKIP  TO  0.  17  I 
I  I 


16.  There  are  (other)  government-sponsored  programs,  such  as  CETA, 
that  provide  people  with  jobs.    We  would  like  to  talk  about  a 
few  of  these  (other)  kinds  of  programs. 

First,  many  programs  provide  jobs  for  about  10  weeks  during 
the  summer.    The  names  of  some  are:    The  CETA  Summer  program, 
the  NYC  Summer  program,  the  SPEDY  program,  and  the  Summer 
Youth  Work  Experience  program. 

(Just  to  make  sure  we  haven't  missed  any  job,)  Since  January  1, 
1978,  have  you  had  a  government-sponsored  summer  job? 

Yes   (ASK  A)   1 

No   (CO  TO  0.   17)   2 

A.     IF  YES;    What  was  the  name  of  your  employer  for  this  job? 

PUT  NAME  OF  EMPLOYER  ON  LIST  AND  CIRCLE  CODE- 5 
AT  0.  5  FOR  THIS  EMPLOYER. 

17.  INTERVIEWER:     IS  R  ClJKRENTLY  ENROLLED  IN  GRADES  1-12? 

(SEE  0.   1  ON  CALENDAR) 

YES   (SKIP  TO  0.  21)   1 

NO    2 

18.  INTERVIEWER ;     IS  THERE  AT  LEAST  ONE  JOB  ON  THE  EMPLOYER  LIST 

WITH  NO  CODE  CIRCLED  FOR  OS  2-5? 

YES    1 

NO   (SKIP  TO  0.  20)   2 

19.  In  some  government-sponsored  programs,  people  are  provided 
with  a  job  or  with  on-the-job  training.    The  names  of  some 
are:    Public  Service  Employment,  the  Work  Experience  Program, 
the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps,  the  J.O.B.S.  Program, 
and  the  O.J.T.  Program. 

Since  January  1,  1978,  have  you  had  a  job  or  on-the-job  training 
that  was  sponsored  by  the  government? 

Be  sure  to  tell  me  if  (any  of)  the  job(s)  you  already  told  me 
about  was  this  kind  of  job. 

Ygs   (ASK  A)   1 

No   (SKIP  TO  0.   21)   2 

A.     IF  YES;     SHOW  F  eiPLOYEP  LIST  AND  ASK:    What  was  the  name  of 
your  employer  for  this  job? 

IF  EMPLOYER  WAS  ALREADY  ON  THE  LIST,  CIRCLE  CODE  6  AT 
0.  6  FOR  THIS  JOB. 

IF  EMPLOYER  WAS  NOT  ALREADY  ON  THE  LIST.  ADD  E^TLOYFR  NAME 
AND  CIRCLE  CODE  6  AT  0.  6  FOR  THIS  JOB. 

 , 
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20»    In  some  government-sponsored  programs,  people  are  provided 
with  a  job  or  with  on-the-job  training.    The  names  of  some 
are:    Public  Service  Employment,  the  Work  Experience  Program, 
the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps,  the  J.O.B.S.  Program, 
and  the  O.J.T.  Program. 

(Just  to  make  sure  we  don't  miss  any  jobs,)  Since  January  1,  1978, 
have  you  had  a  job  or  on-the-job  training  that  was  sponsored  by 
the  government? 

Yes   (ASK  A)   1 

No   (CO  TO  0.  21)   2 

A.     IF  YES;    What  was  the  name  of  your  employer  for  this  job? 

PUT  THE  NAME  OF  THE  EMPLOYER  ON  LIST  AND  CIRCLE 
CODE  6  AT  0.  6  FOR  THIS  EMPLOYER. 

21.  INTERVIEWER;     IS  THERE  AT  LEAST  ONE  JOB  WITH  NO  CODE  CIRCLED 

FOR  QS  2-6? 

YES    1 

NO  (SKIP  TO  0,  23)   2 

22.  HAND  CARD  J.     Finally,  take  a  look  at  this  card.  Since 
January  1,  1978,  have  you  had  a  job  that  was  sponsored  by  the 
kinds  of  government  programs  listed  here?     (PAUSE)    Again,  be 
sure  to  tell  me  if  (any  of)  the  job(s)  you  already  told  me  about 
was  part  of  one  of  these  programs. 

Yes   (ASK  A)   1 

No   (SKIP  TO  0.  24)   2 

A.     IF  YES;     SHOW  R  EMPLOYER  LIST  AND  ASK;    What  was  the  name  of 
your  employer  for  this  job? 

IF  etPLOYER  WAS  ALREADY  ON  THE  LIST,  CIRCLE  CODE  7  AT  0.  7 
FOR  THIS  JOB. 

IF  ETtPLOYER  WAS  NOT  ALREADY  ON  THE  LIST,  ADD  THE  EMPLOYER 

NAME  AND  CIRCLE  CODE  7  AT  0.  7  FOR  THIS  JOB. 


I   NOW  SKIP  TO  0.  24  | 


4^8 


EKLC 


23.    HAND  CARD  J.    Finally,  please  take  a  look  at  this  card. 

Since  January  1,  1978,  have  you  had  a  job  that  was  sponsored 
by  the  kinds  of  government  programs  listed  here? 


SFC  09 


Yes 
No  . 


....(ASK  A)   1 

,(00  TO  0.  24)  u.  2 


A.     IF  YES: 


What  was  the  name  of  your  employer  for  this  job? 
PUT  NAMF  OF  EMPLOYER  ON  LIST  AND  CIRCLE  CODE  7 
AT  0.  7  FOR  THIS  EMPLOYER. 


24. 


Now  we  have  just  a  few  questions  about  jobs  you  may  have  had  before 
January  1,  1978.   

At  any  time  before  1978,  did  you  have  any  part-time  job  for  pay 
that  was  part  of  your  school  program,  in  which  you  pot  time  off 
or  credit  in  school  for  working? 

Yes   (ASK  A)   1 

No   (CO  TO  0.  25)   2 

A.     IF  YES:     Please  tell  me  when  you  had  this  kind  of  part-time 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


your 

school  program 

—I  just 

need 

years 

. 

FROM : 

TO: 

1     1  ~  1  —  1 

1  — 1  — 1 

1  — 1  — 

1  1 

MONTH 

1     1      1  1 
YEAP 

1     1  1 
MONTH 

1  1 
YEAR 

1     1  — 1— 1 

1  — 1  — 1 

1  — 1  — 

1  1 

MONTH 

1     1      1  1 
YEAR 

1     1  1 

MONTH 

1  1 
YEAR 

1            — 1 

l~|  — 1 

1  — 1  — 

1  1 
MONTH 

1     1      1  1 
YEAR 

1  1 

MONTH 

1  1 
YEAR 

1     1  — 1  — 1 

—  1  — 1 

1  ~  1  — 

1  1 
MONTH 

1     1      1  1 
YEAR 

1  1 
MONTH 

1  1 
YEAR 

ERIC 
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?S.     HAND  CAPP  Y.     At  any  time  before  1978,  did  you  have  any  of 

the  kinds  of  governnent-sponsored  jobs  we've  been  talking  about? 
For  example,  a  part-time  job  while  you  were  in  school,  a  summer 
job,  or  any  other  kind  of  job  sponsored  by  the  kinds  of 
government  programs  listed  on  this  card? 

Yes   (ASK  A  ^  B)   I 


SF.C  09 


No 


A»     For  each  government-sponsored 
job  you  had  before  1978,  please 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment program  that  sponsored 
that  job.  PPOBF:  What  others? 

KA?T:S  of  COVERN^tFNT  PROGRAMS 


.(CO  TO  0.  26)   2 

FOR  FACH  PROGRAM  LISTED 
IN  A,  ASK  R: 
B,    When  did  you  have  a 
job  sponsored  by 
(NAME  OF  PROGRAM)? 


FROM 


TO 


OFFIGE 
nSE 


1. 


2. 


3. 


5. 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


htONTH 


I  l_ 

MONTH 


YEAR 


YEAR 


YEAR 


YEAR 


MONTH 


MONTH 

"  l~ 

_l  

MONTH 


MONTH 


?f.  INTERVIEWER: 


YEAR  MONTH 

ARE  ANY  EMPLOYERS  LISTED  ON  THE  EMPLOYER  FLAP? 

YES  ....(ADMINISTER  SECTION  10)   1 

NO  (SKIP  TO  SECTION  11)   2 


YEAR 


YEAR 


YEAR 


YEAR 


YEAR 


SECTION  10  JOBS 


SEC  10 


You  told  me  that  you  worked  for 
(NAME  OF  EMPLOYER).    We  would 
(also)  like  to  ask  you  some 
(additional)  questions  about  your 
job  with  this  employer. 


I. 


2. 


When  did  you  first  start 
working  for  (EMPLOYER)? 


Are  you  currently  working 
for  (  EMPLOYER) 


IF  YES>  ANSWER  A: 
A.  INTERVIEWER: 


ENTER 


INTF.RVIKW  DATE  IN 
ROW  H  OF  CAI-KNDAR.  DRAW 
LINE  IN  ROW  S  ON  CALENDAR 
FROM  ^DATF  BECAN/JAN.  1, 
1978)  TO  PRRSENT  DATE. 
LABEL  THE  LINK  WITH  THE 
NAME  OFTHE  EMPLOYER. 
THEN  CO  TO  Q.  3. 

IF  NO,  ASK  B  &  C: 

R.    When  did  you  last  stop 
working  for  (EMPLOYER)? 
ENTER  IN  ROW  3  OF 
CALENDAR  IN  APPROPRIATE 
MONTH  AND  HERE.  DRAW 
A  LINK  FROM  (DATE  BEGAN/ 
JAN.   1,   1978)  TO  DATE 
STOPPED.     LABEL  THE 
LINE  WITH  TWF.  NAME  OF 
THE  EMPLOYER. 


MONTH 
DAY 

YEAR  19   

Yes  ..(ANSWER  A) 
No  ..(ASK  B  &  C) 


MONTH 
DAY 

YEAR  19   

Yes  ..(ANSWER  A)..  1 
No  ..(ASK  B  &  C)..  2 


MONTH 
DAY 

YEAR  19 


I  — 


MONTW 


DAY  ! 
YEAR  191 


EKLC 
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SEC  10 


MONTH 
DAY 

YEAR  19   

Yes  ..(ANSWER  A)..  1 
No  ..(ASK  B  &  C)..  2 


MONTH 
DAY 

YEAR  19 


MONTH 
DAY 

YEAR  19 


Yes  ..(ANSWER  A)..  1  Yes  ..(ANSWER  A)..  1 
No  ..(ASK  B  &  C)..  2         No  ..(ASK  B  &  C) . .  2 


MONTH 
DAY 

YEAR  19 


MONTH 
DAY 

YEAR  19 


MO>rrH 

DAY 

YEAR  19 


EKLC 


C.    Why  did  you  happen  to 
leave  this  job? 
RECORD  VERBATIM  AND 
ENTER  APPROPRIATE  CODE. 
IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  REASON 
biVt-N.  PROBE;     What  wac 
the  one  main  reason? 

INVOLUNTARY  REASONS: 

LAYOFF,  PLANT  CLOSED,  OR 
END  OF  TEMPORARY  OR 

SEASONAL  JOB    Ql 

DISCHARGED  OR  FIRED  .*  02 

PROGRAM  ENDED    03 

VOLUNTARY  REASONS; 

QUIT  BECAUSE  FOUND  A 

BETTER  JOB    qA 

QUIT  BECAUSE  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT CONDITIONS  (DIDN'T 
LIKE  WORK,  HOURS, 
WORKING  CONDITIONS,  OR 
LOCATION,  DIDN'T  GET 
ALONG  WITH  OTHER 
EMPLOYEES  OR  BOSS)   ....  05 
QUIT  BECAUSE  WAGES 

TOO  LOW  

QUIT  DUE  TO  OWN  ILLNESS,** 

DISABILITY   07 

QUIT  BECAUSE  INTERFERRED 

WITH  SCHOOL   08 

QUIT  TO  ENTER  ARMED 

FORCES    09 

PREGNANCY  ,[[  iq 

HUSBAND  OR  WIFE  CHANGED* 

JOBS  AND/ OR  MOVED    U 

MOTHER  OR  FATHER  CHANGED 

JOBS  AND/OR  MOVED   12 

FAMILY  REASONS  (TO  GET 
MARRIED,  TO  CARE  FOR 
CHILDREN,  ILLNESS  OF 
OTHER  FAMILY  MEMBERS)..  13 
OTHER  (SPECIFY)    i^ 

Itow  many  hours  per  week 
(do/did)  you  usually  work 
at  this  job?  ——^ 
ENTER  #  OF  HOURS: 


SEC  10 


ENTER  CODE: 

IF  CODE  U, 
SPECIFY  BELOW: 


l-l-l 


ENTER  CODE; | 

IF  CODE  U, 
SPECIFY  BELOW: 


HOURS 

NOW  SKIP  TO  Q.  7 


HOURS 

CONTINUE  AT  Q,  4 


5( 


.Mo 


--99- 


SEC  10 


I"  I— I 
ENTER  CODE:  I  I  I 

IF  CODE  U, 
SPECIFY  HELOW: 


l~l~l 
ENTER  CODE:  I  |  | 

IF  CODE  U, 
SPECIFY  RELOW: 


ENTER  CODE:  |  |  | 

IF  CODE  U, 
SPECIFY  BELOW: 


I  l~l~l 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

HOURS  HOURS  HOURS 

CONTINUE  AT  Q.  4  CONTINUE  AT  Q.  A  CONTINUE  AT  Q,  4 


ANSWER  OS  4-7  FOR  COLUMNS  2-5  ONLY. 
IF  COLUMN  1,  SKIP  TO  o7^. 

4,  INTERVIEWEP ;     IS  CODE  4-7  ON 
THE  FLAP  CTHCLED  FOR  THIS  JOB? 

5,  INTERVIEWER;     HOW  OLD  IS  R? 
(SEE  SECTION  1,  0.  IB) 


6A.     INTERVIEWER:     DID  R  WORK  ON 
THIS  JOB  LESS  THAN  20  HOURS 
A  WEEK  OR  20  HOURS  OR  MORE 
A  WEEK?     (SEE  Q.  3) 


6B,     INTERVIEWER ;     DID  R  WORK  AT 
THIS  JOB  LESS  THAN  9  WEEKS 
OR  9  WEEKS  OR  MORE? 
(SEE  QS  1  &  2A.     IK  NECESSARY, 
SEE  CALENDAR  FOR  WEEK  NUMBERS) 


7 .  And  how  many  hours  per  day 
(do/did)  you  usually  work 
at  this  job? 

ENTER  if  OF  HOURS: 

8.  INTERVIEWER:     SKK  0.   1.  WAS 
DATE  ENTERED  BEFORE  JAN.  1, 
1978? 


IF  YES,  ASK  A; 
A.     Before  Jan, 


197R,  were 


EKLC 


there  any  periods  of  one 
month  or  more  during  which 
you  were  not  working  for 
(EMPLOYER),  not  counting 
paid  vacation  or  paid 
sick  leave? 

B.  IF  YES  TO  A:     What  is  the 
total  number  of  months 
that  you  did  work  for 
(EMPLOYER)  before 

Jan.   ),  1978'^ 
ENTKH      OF  MONTHS: 

C.  For  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
questions  we  have  about 
^EMPLOYER),  Please  think 

nly  of  the  limo  you 
'orked  for  (r.MVLOYKR) 
•  ince  Jan .  i ,  1978. 


//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 

//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 

//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
////////,/////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii 

IIIIIIIU'IIIIIIIIII 

iiiiiuiniiiiiiiiii 
iiiiiiiiiniiniiiii 
IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiii 


\_\  I 

HOURS 


YES  ..(ASK  A)... 
NO  (SKIP  TO  Q.9) 


YES 

NO  , 


.(ASK  B&C), 
.(GO  TO  C), 


.  1 
.  2 


1 

2 


MOrtTHS 


SEC  10 


YES  (SKIP  TO  Q.  7)  1 
NO    2 

u-15  years  old 
(go  to  next 
e:iployer  or 

SECTION  1 1  , 

PAGE  ll'>''>   1 

16-22  YEARS  OLD  ..  2 

LESS  "^HAN  2(>  H(  URS 
A  WEEK  (CO  TO  0  9) 


1 


20  1U>LJRS  OR  MORE 
A  VTi  K    2 

LESS  "H/  \  Q  'a'EKKS 

'J  O  TO  -  ; 


9  WEKKS  OR  ^H)KE  ..  2 


MOURS 


YFS   . .(  ASK  A   1 

NO  (SKIP  '•O  (>.9)..  ? 


YFS  ..(ASK  K&C)...  1 
NO  ...(GO  TO  C)...  2 


'  — I  — I 

l_  l_l 
MONTHS 


SEC  10 


YES  (SKIP  TO  Q.  7)  1 
NO    2 

14-15  YEARS  OLD 
(CO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR 
SECTION  11, 
PACE      )   1 

16-22  YEARS  OLD  ..  2 

LESS  THAN  20  HOURS 
A  WEEK  (GO  TO 

Q  9) 

  1 

20  HOURS  OR  MORE 
A  WEEK   2 

LESS  THAN  9  WEEKS 
(CO  TO  Q  9) 

  1 

9  WEEKS  OR  MORE  ..  2 
I  — I— I 
HOURS 


YES  (SKIP  TO  Q.  7)  1 
NO   c,,,,  2 

14-15  YEARS  010 
(CO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR 
SECTION  11, 
PAGE      )   1 

16-22  YEARS  OLD  . .  2 

LESS  THAN  20  HOURS 
A  WEEK  (GO  TO 

Q  9) 

  1 

20  HOURS  OR  MORE 
A  WEEK    2 

LESS  THAN  9  WEEKS 
(CO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR 
SECTION  11, 
PACE      )   1 

9  WEEKS  OR  MORE  •.  2 

l~l~l 

HOURS 


YES  (SKIP  TO  Q.  7)  1 
NO    2 

U-15  YEARS  OLD 
(GO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR 
SECTION  11, 
PACE!  IX)   1 

16-22  YEARS  OLD  ••  2 

LESS  THAN  20  HOURS 
A  WEEK  (GO  TO 

Q  9) 

  1 

20  HOURS  OR  MORE 
A  WEEK    2 

LESS  THAN  9  WEEKS 
(CO  TO   Q  9) 

  1 

9  WEEKS  OR  MORE  ..  2 

I  "I  — I 

l_l  I 

HOURS 


YES  ..(ASK  A)   1 

NO  (SKIP  TO  0.9)..  2 


YES  ..(ASK  A)   1 

NO  (SKIP  TO  Q.9)..  2 


YES  ..(ASK  A)   1 

NO  (SKIP  TO  0.9)..  2 


YES  ..(ASK  B&C)...  1 
NO  ...(CO  TO  C)...  2 


YES  .-(ASK  B&C)...  1 
NO  ...(CO  TO  C)...  2 


YES  ..(ASK  B&C)...  1 
NO  ...(CO  TO  C) ...  2 


I  — 1  —  1  I  —  I—I  I  — l~l 

MONTHS  MONTHS  >tONTHS 


Si: 


■'G 


For  one  reason  or  another > 
people  often  do  not  work  for 
a  week,  a  month,  or  even 
longer.    For  example,  strikes, 
layoffs,  end  extended  ill- 
nesses can  cause  people  to 
miss  work  for  a  week  or 
longer, 

SHOW  R  CALENDAR 


YES  ..(ASK  Q,   10),   1  YES  ..(ASK  Q,   10),  1 

NO  (SKIP  TO  Q.   15)  2  NO.  (SKIP  TO  Q,  lOP)  2 


Between  (DATE  STARTED/ Jan.  1, 
1978)  and  (DATE  JOB  ENDED/ 
now),  were  there  any  periods 
of  a  full  week  or  more  during 
which  you  did  not  work  for 
this  employer,  not  counting 
P»^d  vacations  and  paid  sick 
leave? 


507 

o 
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SEC  10 


YES  ..(ASK  Q.   10).   1  YES  ..(ASK  0.   10).   1  YES  ..(ASK  Q.   10).  1 

NO  (SKIP  TO  Q.  lOF)    2      NO  (SKIP  TO  Q.  lOF)    2      NO  (SKIP  TO  Q.IOF)  2 


508 

ERIC 


IF  YESt  ASK  Q.  10; 

lOA*  Please  show  me  on  this 

calendar  each  period  (since 
Jan.  I,  1978)  during  which 
you  didn't  work  for  this 
employer  for  a  full  week 
or  more.    PROBE;  What 
other  period  was  there 
during  which  you  didn't 
\toTk  for  this  employer 
for  a  full  week  or  more? 

INDICATF  ON  ROW  B OF  CALENDAR 
DATE  STARTED  AND  ENDED  EACH 
PERIOD  OF  2WT  WORKING  FOR  THIS 
EMPLOYER.    THEN  ENTER  DATES 
IN  "A"  HERE,  MOST  RECENT 
FIRST.     IF  MORE  THAN  4  SUCH 
PERIODS,  ENTER  IN  "A**  THE  U 
MOST  RECENT  PERIODS  AND  ENTER 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  HERE:|  — |  — | 

l  —  l  —  l 

(OFFICE  USE)   I  I  I 

FOR  EACH  SET  OF  DATES  ENTERED 

IN  Q.  10.  ASK  B-E; 

b( 1 )You  said  that  you  were  not 
working  for  (EMPLOYER) 
between  (READ  DATES  IN 
Q.  10).     HAND  CARD  L. 
Which  of  the  categories 
listed  on  this  card 
best  describes  the  main 
reason  why  you  were  not 
%#orking  for  (EMPLOYER) 
during  this  period  of 
time?    IF  REASONS  1-4, 
ENTER  ONE  CODE  IN  B. 
IF  REASON  5,  ASK  B(2). 


CARD  L 

1)  On  strike   

2)  On  layoff   

3)  Quit  Job  but  returned 

later  to  same  employer  . 

4)  Job  ended  for  a  period  of 

time  but  later  began 

again   «  

3)  Some  other  reason  for 
%fhich  went  on  unpaid 
vacation  or  unpaid 
leave  [ASK  B(2)) 


01 
02 

03 


04 


FOR  EACH  REASON  5.  ASK  B(2); 
B(2)What  was  the  reason  you 
were  on  unpaid  vacation 
or  unpaid  leave?  HAND 
CARD  M.     RECORD  REASON 
CODE  IN  B. 

I  

I  CARD  M 

I  6)  Going  to  school   06 

I  7)  Armed  forces    07 

I  8)  Pregnancy  08 

I  9)  I  had  health  problems  ••••  09 

110)  Problems  with  child  care  .  10 

111)  Other  personal  ov 

I         family  reasons   ^  li 

112)  (For  school  employees  only) 

I        School  shut  down    12 

113)  Did  not  want  to  work    13 

114)  Other  reason  (ASK  C)   14 


SEC 

10 

PERIOD  1 

FROM 

PERIOD  1 

FROM 

MONTH  niv 

vr  A  D 

MONTH  DAY 

I  1  1 

YEAR 

TO 

TO 

1  — l—l  —  l  — 

1     1     1  1 
MONTH  DAY 

YEAR 

l_l     1  1 
MONTH  DAY 

1  I  1 

YEAR 

B.  REASON  CODE 

l  —  l—l 

B.  REASON  CODE 

C.  IF  CODE  14, 
SPECIFY: 

C.  IF  CODE  14, 
SPECIFY: 

PERIOD  2 

FROM 
A.l  —  I  — 1  — 1— 

—  I-I 

PERIOD  2 

FROM 
A.I— l  —  l—l  — 

l  —  l—l 

1  1  1  1  

 1  1 

1  1  1  1  

_l_l 

MONTH  DAY 

VP  AP 

nun  in  [jAY 

YEAR 

TO 

1  — l  —  l  —  l  — 

—  1— 1 

TO 

1  — l  —  l—l  — 

—  1— 1 

lilt 
MONTH  DAY 

 1  1 

YEAR 

I_l     1  1 
MONTH  DAY 

_l_l 
YEAR 

1 

B.  REASON  CODE) 

—  1  — 1 
 1  1 

1 

B.  REASON  CODEl 

—  1  — 1 
 l_l 

C.  IF  CODE  14, 
SPECIFY: 

C.  IF  CODE  14, 
SPECIFY: 

PERIOD  3 

FROM 
A.I  — I  —  I  — 1— 1 

—  1  — 1 

PERIOD  3 

FROM 

MONTH  niV 

 1  1 

W  A  D 

MONTH  DAY 

 1  1 

YEAR 

TO 

I—I  — l—l  —  l 

—  1  — 1 

TO 

1  — I  — l—l  —  l 

—  1  — 1 

l_l     1     1  1 
MONTH  DAY 

_l  1 

YEAR 

l_I_l     1  1 
MONTH  DAY 

_l  1 

YEAR 

B.  REASON  CODEl 

—  1  — 1 
_l  1 

B.  REASON  CODEl 

—  1  — 1 
_l_l 

C.  IF  CODE  14, 
SPECIFY: 

C.  IF  CODE  14, 
SPECIFY: 

PERIOD  4 

FROM 

A.I  — l—l—l  — 
MOKTH  DAY 


TO 
■I- 


PERIOD  4 


FROM 


l  —  l—l- 
MONTH  DAY 


B.  REASON  CODE 

C.  IF  CODE  14, 
SPECIFY: 


_l  

YEAR 


■I  — 


YEAR 


A.I 


1  1 

_l  

1 

MONTH  ' 

DAY 

YEAR 

TO 

_1  1 
MONTH 

_l  

DAY 

 1 

YEAR 

REASON 

CODE 

1 

C.  IF  CODE  14, 
SPECIFY: 


FOR  EACH  REASON  CODE  14  IN  B, 

C.    What  was  the  reason? 
RECORD  VERBATIM  IN  C, 


-"is- 


SEC  !(■ 


PERIOD  1 


PERIOD  1 


PERIOD  1 


FROM 

FROM 

FROM 

A. 

—  1  — 1  — 1  — 

A. 

—  1— 1  — 1  — 

—  1  — 1 

A. 

nu[>  1  n  UAT 

 1  1 

YEAR 

MONTH  DAY 

 1  I 

YEAR 

r.ONTH  DAY 

 1  1 

YEAR 

TO 

—  1  — 1  — I  — 

TO 

—  1— 1— t  — 

—  1  — t 

TO 

—  1  — '  — 1  — 

—  1  — 1 

MONTH  DAY 

 1  1 

YEAR 

till 
MOMTH  PAY 

1  1 
YEAR 

1  I  1 

MONTH  DAY 

1  1 
YEAR 

B. 

REASON  COPE 

 1  ! 

B, 

REASON  C.nDL 

 1  1 

R. 

REASON  CODE 

 1  1 

C. 

IF  CODE  U, 
SPECIFY: 

r  ^ 

IF  CODE  U, 
SPECIFY; 

C. 

IK  C^^E  lit, 
SPECIFY; 

PERIOD  2  HFRTOn  2  PERIOD  2 

FROf!  FROM  FROM 

A.  I  — I— I— I— I  — I— I  A.  1  —  !  — I— I  — I  — I— I  A.  I  — I— I  — I— I  — 1—1 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  __l  I  I  I  t  I  I      '      !      I      I     !  I 


MONTH    DAY  YEAR 
TO 

I— I  — 1— I— I 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

MONTH    DAY  YEAR 

I  — I— I 

B.  REASON  CODE  I  i  | 

C.  IF  CODE  U, 
SPECIFY; 


MONTH    DAY  YEAR 
TO 

'  — — I— I  — I 
MONTH    DAY  YEAR 
I  — I— I 

B.  REASON  CODEI  |  | 

C.  IF  CODE  U, 
SPECIFY: 


MONT"     DAY  YEAR 
TO 

'  — i  — I  — '  — 1  — I  — ! 

!_  __l  I  t 

-OKTH     DAY  YEAR 

I  — 1  —  1 

B.  P  FA  SON  CODEI  1  | 

C.  IF  CODF  U, 
SPEClFYr 


PERIOD.  3 

FROM 

A.|  — I  — I  — I  — I— (  — 
MONTH     DAY  YEAR 
TO 


PERIOD  3 


PERIOD  3 


I  — I  — I  — I  — I  — I  — 

I  I  I  I  !  I  

MONTH    DAY  YEAR 

I  — I  — 

B.  REASON  CODEI  t__ 

C.  IF  CODE 
SPECIFY: 


FROM 

FRO?^ 

A. 

1  — 1  — t— 1  — 

~|  — I 

A. 

 1  t  1 

MONTH  DAY 

1  1 
YEAR 

1      1  • 
^tONTV  DAY 

1 

YEAR 

TO 

TO 

1      1  1 
MONTH  DAY 

 1  1 

YEAR 

1      1  1 
MONTH  HAV 

 i  

YFAR 

R. 

REASON  CODE 

_l  1 

R. 

REASON  CODE 

1 

C. 

CODE  14, 

C. 

IF  CO'JF  'A^ 

SPECIFY: 

SPE^*  TpV; 

PERIOD  U 


FROM 
—  1  — 1  — 1  — 

—  1  — I 

t      t  1 
MONTH  DAY 

1  1 
YKAR 

TO 

MONTH  DAY 

 I  1 

YEAR 

REASON  CODE 

1  1 

C.   IK  CODE  14, 
SPECIFY: 


PERIOD  4 

FROM 

A.  I  — I— t— I  — t  — t— t 

:  t  1  I  t  I  I 

MONTH     DAY  YEAR 
TO 

,  — I— t— I  — I  — I  — I 

I  I  I  I  I  I  i 

MONTH     DAY  YEAR 

I  — I— I 

R.  REASON  CODEI  j  | 

C.    IK  CODE  14, 
SPECIFY: 


PERIOP  4 

FROM 

A.I— I  — 1—1  — ♦  —  I  — I 
VOfT'-     PAv  YEAR 
TO 

t— I  — I  — '  —  I  — I  — I 
MONTH     DAY  YEAR 
I  — t  — t 

R.   REASON  CODE!  I  t 

C.   IF  CODE  14, 
SPECIFY: 


10.  D.     FOR  REASON  CODES  03  OR  04,  ERASE  PORTION  OF  LINE 

ON  CALENDAR  FOR  THIS  EMPLOYER  WHEN  R  WAS  NOT  WORKING. 

FOR  ALL  OTHER  REASON  CODES,  DRAW  IN  YELLOW  OVER  POR- 
TIONS OF  LINE  FOR  THIS  EMPLOYER  WHEN  R  WAS  NOT  WORKING. 

10.  E.     IF  ANY  ADDITIONAL  SETS  OF  DATES  IN  A  FOR  WHICH  YOU  HAVE 
NOT  ASKED  B  &  C,  GO  BACK  AND  ASK  B  &  C  ABOUT  THEM  NOW. 


SEC  10 


.F.  INTERVIEWER;  SEE  QS  6A  &  6B. 
WAS  CODE  1  CIRCLED  FOR  EITHER 
OF  THESE  QUESTIONS? 


ASK  QS  11-14  FOR  COLUMNS  2-5  ONLY. 

FOR  COLUMN  1.  SKIP  TO  Q.  15. 

11.    What  kind  of  work  did  you 
usually  do  for  (EMPLOYER)? 
IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  KIND  OF 
WORK.  PROBE;    What  kind  of 
work  did  you  do  the  longest 
for  (EMPLOYER)?  RECORD 
VERBATIM. 


//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 


//////////////////// 

lllillllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llll'lllllllllllllll 

nil  iiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


YES  (GO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR  TO 
SECTION  11, 
PAGE  112)   


NO 


1 
2 


12.    What  were  some  of  your  main 
activities  or  duties? 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 


13.    What  kind  of  business  or 
industry  was  this? 
PROBE:     What  do  they  make 
or  do?     RECORD  VERBATIM. 


14.     HAND  CARD  N.     Were  you  (READ 


CATEGORIES) 


llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 

llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 

llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
lllllllllllllllllill 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 
llllllllllllllllllll 


An  employee  of  a 
private  company, 
business ,  or 
individual  for 
waRes,  salary, 
or  conmission. • 
(GO  TO  0.15). 


1 


A  government 
employee  (ASK  A).  2 

Self-employed  in 
own  business, 
professional 
practice  >  or 
f^np  (ASK  B).  3 

Working  without 
pay  in  family 
business  or 
farm  (CO  T    0.15)  A 
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SEC  10 


YES  (GO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR  TO 
SECTION  11, 
PAGE  112)    1 

NO    2 


YES  (GO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYE?  OR  TO 
SECTION  11, 
PAGE  112)    1 

NO    2 


YES  (GO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR  TO 
SECTION  11, 
PAGE  112)    1 

NO    2 


An  employee  of  a 
private  company, 
business ,  or 
individual  for 
waf»es ,  salary , 
or  commission . • 
(CO  TO  0,15)   1 

A  government 
employee  (ASK  A) .  2 

Self-employed  in 
own  business, 
professional 
practice ,  or 
farm  (ASK  B)  .  3 

Working  without 
pay  in  family 
business  or 
farm  (GO  TO  Q.15)  4 


An  employee  of  a 
private  company, 
business,  or 
individual  for 
wages,  salary , 
or  commission. • 
(GO  TO  q.l5)   1 

A  government 
employee  (ASK  A).  2 

Sel f-empl oyed  in 
own  business, 
professional 
practice ,  or 
farm  (ASK  B)  .  3 

Working  without 
pay  in  family 
business  or 
farm  (CO  TO  Q.^^^  ^ 


An  employee  of  a 
private  company, 
business,  or 
individual  for 
wages,  salary , 
or  commission . • 
(GO  TO  Q.15)   1 

A  government 
employee  (ASK  A).  2 

Self-employed  in 
own  business, 
professional 
practice,  or 
farm  (ASK  B).  3 

Working  without 
pay  in  family 
business  or 
farm  (CO  TO  Q.15)  4 


-9S 


15, 


IF  CODE  2  IN  Q,   U,  ASK  A; 

A.    Were  you  an  employee  of 
the  federal  government, 
state  government,  or 
local  government? 


IF  CODE  3  IN  Q,  ASK  B; 

B.    Was  your  business 

Incorporated  or 

unincorporated? 


Altogether,  including  tips, 
overtime,  and  bonuses,  how 
much  (do/did)  you  usually 
earn  at  that  job?  Please 
give  me  the  amount  you  earn 
before  deductions  like  taxes 
and  Social  Security  are 
taken  out • 

ENTER  IN  APPROPRIATE  BOXES. 
PROBE  IF  NECESSARY:    Was  that 


per  hour,  per  day,  per  week, 
or  what? 


16.     INTERVIEWER:     IS  THIS  JOB 
WITHOUT  PAY  IN  A  FAIIILY 
BUSINESS  OR  FARM?     (CODE  4 


IN  Q.  U) 


//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 


//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 
//////////////////// 

I  — l~l  — I  —  I 

DOLLARS 

l~l~l 

AND     I  I  I 

CENTS 

Per  hour    1 

Per  day    2 

Per  week    3 

Bl -Weekly   4 

Per  month   5 

Per  year   6 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 
  7 

YES  (GO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR 
SECTION  11, 
PAGE  IIX)   1 

NO    2 


SEC  10 

Federal  govern- 
ment employee  •••  I 

State  government 
employee    2 

Local  government 
empl oyee    3 

DON'T  KNOW  8 

I  1 

I  GO  TO  Q.   15  I 

1^  1 


Business 
incorp)orated  ... 

Business 
unincorporated  . 


DON'T  KNOW 


.  1 

.  2 
•  8 


l~l~l    I  —  I  —  I  —  I 
DOLLARS 

l~l~l 

AND     I  I  I 

CENTS 

Per  hour    l 

Per  day    2 

Per  week   3 

Bi-Weekly   4 

Per  month   5 

Per  year   6 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 
  7 

YES  (GO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR 
SECTION  11 , 
PAGEII5L)   1 

NO    2 
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Federal  govern- 
ment employee  1 

State  government 
employee    2 

Local  government 
employee    3 

DON'T  KNOW  8 

I  1 

I  GO  TO  0.  15  I 
I  I 


Federal  govern- 
ment employee  • • •  1 

State  government 
employee    2 

Local  government 
employee    3 

DON'T  KNOW   B 

I  1 

I  GO  TO  Q.   15  I 

I  I 


Federal  govern- 
ment employee   ...  1 

State  government 
employee    2 

Local  government 
employee   •  3 

DON'T  KNOW  fi 

I  1 

I  CO  TO  0.   15  I 

I  _l 


Business 
incorporated  ••• 

Business 
unincorporated 


DON'T  KNOW 


•  1 

2 
8 


I  — I  —  1--I 

DOLLARS 

I  — I— I 

AND     I  I  I 

CENTS 

Per  hour    1 

Per  day    2 

Per  week    3 

Bi-Weekly    ^ 

Per  month    5 

Per  year    6 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 
 7 

YES  (GO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR 
SECTION  11, 
PAGE  1 1  J-)   1 


Business 
incorporated  • • • •  1 

Business 
unincorporated  2 

DON'T  KNOW  8 

|~|— I   I--I--I  — I 

DOLLARS 

I  — I  — I 

AND     I  I  I 

CENTS 

Per  hour    1 

Per  day   •  •  •  2 

Per  week   3 

Bi-Weekly    4 

Per  month    5 

Per  year   6 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

.   7 

YES  (GO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR 
SECTION  11, 
PAGE  /»»)   1 


Business 
incorporated  ••••  1 

Business 
unincorporated  ••2 

DON'T  KNOW  8 

DOLLARS 

I— I— I 

AND     I  I  I 

CENTS 

Per  hour    1 

Per  day    2 

Per  week    3 

Bl-Weekly    A 

Per  month    5 

Per  year   6 

OTHF.H  (SPECIFY) 
 7 

YES  (GO  TO  NEXT 
D1PL0YER  OR 
SECTION  11 , 
PAGEIIX)   1 


(Are/Were)  your  wages  or 
salary  on  this  job  set  by  a 
collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment between  your  employer 
and  a  union  or  employee 
association? 

IF  YES,  ASK  A-C: 
HAND  CARD  0. 

A.    What  (is/was)  the  name  of 
this  union  or  employee 
association?    PROBE  FOR 
AND  RECORD  COMPLETE  NAMP".. 
ENTER  CODE  IF  POSSIBLE. 

Analgamated  Meat  Cutters 

and  Butcher  Workmen  ••••  102 
American  Federtion  of 

State,  County,  and 

Muniripal  Employees 

(AFSCME)    169 

Communication  Workers 

of  America  (CWA)   032 

Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Employees  .^nd  Bart«3nders 

International  Union  ....  068 
International  Association 

of  Machinists  and 

Aerospace  Workers 

(Machinists)    094 

International  Brotherhood 

of  Electrical  Workers 

(IBEW)    044 

In te rna t ional  Bro the rhood 

of  Teamsters    173 

Laborers  International 

Union  of  North  America  .  07  9 
Retail  Clerks 

International 

Association    154 

Service  Employees 

International  Union  162 
United  Automobile  Workers 

of  America  (UAW)    013 

United  Brotherhood  of 

Carpenrnrs  and  Joiners 

of  Ar^rrira    024 

United  Steel  Workers 

of  America    170 

OTHER  (SPFCIFYi    996 

OR 

rK)N'T  KNOW    99R 


Yes  ..(ASK  A-O...  1 
No  .(GO  TO  Q.18)*.  2 


SEC  10 
Yes  ..(ASK  A-C).. .  I 

No  .(GO  TO  Q.I8)..  2 


ENTER 

CODE:  I  I  I  I 

IF  CODE  996,  SPECIFY: 


ENTER 

CODE:  I  I  I  I 

IF  CODE  996,  SPECIFY: 


OR 

DON'T  KNOW 


998 


OR 

DON'T  KNOW 


998 


B.     (Aie/Were)  you  a  member  of    Yes   1 

that  union  or  employee 

association?  No   •••••••  2 


Yes 

No  . 


Yes  ..(ASK  A-C)...  1  Yes  ..(ASK  A-C)...  1 
No  .(GO  TO  Q.18)..  2         No  .(GO  TO  Q.18)..  2 


SEC  10 
Yes  ..(ASK  A-C)...  1 

No  .(GO  TO  Q.18)..  2 


ENTER  1  —  1  —  1  —  1  ENTER  j  — i  — j  — i  ENTER  |  — j  — j  — ] 
CODE:         1  1  1  1         CODE:         I  1  l_l         CODE:         1  1  1  1 

IF  CODE  996,  SPECIFY:        IF  CODE  996,  SPECIFY:        IF  CODE  996,  SPECIFY: 


OR  OR  OR 

DON'T  KNOW   998         DON'T  KNOW    998         DON'T  KNOW  998 


Yes 

No  . 


Yes 


No 


Yes 

No  . 


18. 


19. 


C.  INTERVIEWER:     IS  R 
CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED  AT 
THIS  JOB?     (SEE  0.  2) 

D.  IF  NO  TO  C;    Are  you 
currently  a  member  of 
that  union  or  employee 
association? 

INTERVIEWER;     IS  ONE  OR  MORE 
OF  CODES  A-7  CIRCLED  ON  THE 
FLAP  FOR  THIS  JOB? 


YES  .(GO  TO  Q.18).  1 
NO  ....(ASK  D)....  2 


Yes    1 

No    2 

YES  (CONTINUE 
BELOW)   1 

NO  (GO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR 
SECTION  11, 
PAGEUP)   2 


SEC  10 

YES  .(GO  TO  0.18).  1 
NO  ....(ASK  D)....  2 


Yes    1 

No    2 

YES  (CONTINUE 
BELOW)   1 

NO  (CO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR 
5ECTI0N  11, 
PACEII3L)   2 


You  told  me  earlier  that  this 
job  (is/was)  part  of  a 
government-sponsored  program. 
What  was  the  name  of  the 
government  program  that 
sponsored  this  job? 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 


20.  A.    As  far  as  you  know,  (is/ 

was)  this  job  part  of  a 
CETA  Program? 

B.    As  far  as  you  know,  (is/ 
was)  this  job  (also)  part 
of  a  WIN  Program? 

21.  Why  did  you  decide  to  enter 
this  program?    RECORD  VERBATIM 
AND  CODE  ONE  ONLY. 

IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  REASON ^  PROBE: 
Which  one  of  these  reasons  was 
the  most  important  to  you? 


OFFICE  USE:  OFFICE  USE:   |     |  | 


Yes    1 

No    2 

Yes    1 

No    2 


Yes    1 

No    2 

Yes    1 

No    2 


EKLC 


TO  MAKE  MONEY  ...  01 

TO  GET  A  BETTER 
JOB  THAN  COULD 
GET  ON  OWN  02 

TO  GET  A  JOB  ....  03 

TO  GET  JOB 
TRAINING  OR 
EXPERIENCE  04 

TO  HAVE  SOME- 
THING TO  DO  ....  05 

THE  PROGRAM  ACTI- 
VITIES SOUNDED 
INTERESTING  ....  06 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

08 


5l7 


TO  MAKE  MONEY  ...  01 

TO  GET  A  BETTER 
JOB  THAN  COULD 
GET  ON  OWN  02 

TO  GET  A  JOB  ....  03 

TO  GET  JOB 
TRAINING  OR 
EXPERIENCE  04 

TO  HAVE  SOME- 
THING TO  DO  ....  05 

THE  PROGRAM  ACTI- 
VITIES SOUNDED 
INTERESTING  ....  06 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

 08 


SEC  10 


YES  .(CO  TO  O.IR).  1 
NO  ....(ASK  D)....  2 


YES  .(CO  TO  Qkl8).  1 
NO  ....(ASK  D)....  2 


YES  .(CO  TO  Q.18).  1 
NO  ....(ASK  D)....  2 


Yes 
No  < 


YES  (CONTINUE 
BE  LOVv  1 

NO  (CO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR 
SECTION  11, 
PAGE  »3l)...  2 


Yes    1 

No    2 

YES  (CONTINUE 
BELOW)   1 

NO  (CO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR 
SECTION  11, 
PACEIW   2 


Yes    1 

No    2 

YES  (CONTINUE 
BELOW)   1 

NO  (CO  TO  NEXT 
EMPLOYER  OR 
SECTION  U, 
PACE  MOJ   2 


OFFICE  USE:   I     |  I 


OFFICE  USE:   |      |  | 


I  -1  —  1 
OFFICE  USE:   I     |  I 


Yes    1 

No    2 

Yes    1 

No    2 


Yes    1 

No    2 

Yes    I 

No    2 


Yes    1 

No    2 

Yes    1 

No    2 


01 


02 
03 


TO  MAKE  MONEY  . . . 

TO  CET  A  BETTER 
JOB  THAN  COULD 
CET  ON  OWN  

TO  CET  A  JOB  .... 

TO  CET  JOB 
TRAINING  OR 
EXPERIENCE  04 

TO  HAVE  SOME- 
THING TO  DO  .... 

THE  PROGRAM  ACTI- 
VITIES SOUNDED 
INTERESTING  .... 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


05 


06 


TO  MAKE  MONEY  01 

TO  GET  A  BETTER 
JOB  THAN  COULD 
GET  ON  OWN  02 

TO  GET  A  JOB  ....  03 

TO  GET  JOB 
TRAINING  OR 
EXPERIENCE  04 

TO  HAVE  SOME- 
THING TO  DO  ....  05 

THE  PROGRAM  ACTI- 
VITIES SOUNDED 
INTERESTING  ....  06 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


TO  MAKE  MONEY  ...  01 

TO  GET  A  BETTER 
JOB  THAN  COULD 
GET  ON  OWN  02 

TO  GET  A  JOB  ....  03 

TO  GEl  JOB 
TRAINING  OR 
EXPERIENCE  04 

TO  HAVE  SOME- 
THING TO  DO  ....  05 

THE  PROGRAM  ACTI- 
VITIES SOUNDED 
INTERESTING  ....  06 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


08 


08 


08 


ERLC 
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SEC  10 


22.  We  would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  kinds  of  services 
the  program  provided  you. 
(First/Next)  did  this  program 
provide  you  with  (READ 
CATEGORIES  A-C  AND  CODE  "YES" 

OR  "NO"  FOR  EACH)  Ye£         No  Yes  No 

A.  Job  counseling?  12  12 

B.  Classroom  training  to 

prepare  for  a  GED?  12  12 

C.  On-the-job  training?  12  12 

23.  Did  this  program  provide  you 

with  other  classroom  training      Yes  ..(ASK  A)   1         Yes  ..(ASK  A)   1 

in  reading,  writing,  or  No  .(GO  TO  Q.24)..  2         No  .(GO  TO  Q.2A)..  2 

arithmetic? 

A.     IF  YES:    Was  that  class- 
room training  part  of  a 
program  of  English  as  a 
second  language — that  is, 
a  program  for  people  who 

grew  up  speaking  a  Yes   1         Yes    1 

language  other  than  No    2         No    2 

English? 

24.  Did  Lhis  program  provide  you  Yes  .  .  (ASK  A)  .  .1  Yes.  .  .  (aSK  A)  .  .  .  1 
with  classroom  training  in  No.  (GO  TO  Q  25)  .  2  No.  (GO  TO  Q  25). 2 
other  skills  needed  for 

certain  types  of  jobs? 

A.     IF  YES:     What  kind  of  job  

were  you  being  trained 
for?     RECORD  VERBATIM. 


25.     Did  this  program  place  you  on      Yes  ..(ASK  A)   1         Yes  ..(ASK  A)   1 

a  job  outside  the  program?  No  .(GO  TO  Q.  26).  2         No  .(CO  TO  Q.  26).  2 

A.  IF  YES:     Was  the  job  you 

were  placed  in  a  CETA  or  Yes  ...(ASK  B)....  1  Yes  ...(ASK  B)....  1 
Public  Service  Employment  No  .(GO  TO  Q.26)..  2  No  .(CO  TO  0.26)..  2 
(PSE)  job? 

B.  IF  YES  TO  A:     In  addition 

to  being  placed  in  a  CETA      Yes    1  Yes    1 

or  PSE  job,  were  you  also      No    2         No    2 

placed  in  a  job  outside 
that  program? 


EKLC 
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Yes 
1 


No 
2 


Yes 
1 


No 
2 


Yes 
1 


No 
2 


2 
2 


2 
2 


2 
2 


Yes  ..(ASK  A)   1 

No  .(GO  TO  Q.2A)..  2 


Yes  ..(ASK  A)   1 

No  .(GO  TO  Q.24)..  2 


Yes  ..(ASK  A)   1 

No  .(GO  TO  Q.2A)..  2 


Yes 

No  , 


Yes 
No  . 


Yes 

No  . 


Yes   .  .  (ask  a)  1       Yes   .  (ASK  A)  1     Yes   .  .  (ASK  A)  1 

No. .  (GO  TO  Q  25) . .2       No . .  (GO  TO  Q  25) . 2     No.  .  (GO  TO  Q  25)  . 2 


Yes  ..(ASK  A)   1 

No  .(GO  TO  Q.  26)  2 


Yes  ..(ASK  A)   1 

No  .(GO  TO  O.  26).  2 


Yes  ..(ASK  A)   1 

No  .(GO  TO  Q.  26).  2 


Yes  ...(ASK  R)...  1 
No  .(GO  TO  Q.ifi)   .  2 


Yes  ...(ASK  B)....  1 
No  .(GO  TO  Q.26)..  2 


Yes  ...(ASK  B)....  I 
No  .(GO  TO  Q.26)..  2 


Yes 

No  , 


Yes 
No  , 


1  Yes 

2  No  , 


26.  Did  this  program  provide  you 
with  (READ  CATEGORIES  AND  CODE 
"YES"  OR  "NO"  FOR  EACH) 

A.  Extra  help  in  preparing 

for  college? 

B.  Health  care  or  medical 

services? 

C.  Childcare? 

D.  Transportation? 

27.  Did  this  program  provide  you 
with  any  other  kinds  of 
services? 


Yes 


No 


2 
2 


Yes  ...(ASK  A)....  1 
No  .(GO  TO  Q.28)..  2 


SEC  10 


Yes 


No 


i  2 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 


Yes  ...(ASK  A)....  1 
No  .(GO  TO  0.28)..  2 


A.     IF  YES:     Wi.-v  other  kinds 
of  services?  RECORD 
VERbATIM. 

28.  We  would  also  like  to  know  how 
you  feel  about  this  program. 

First,  how  difficult  or  easy 
(is/ was)  the  work  you  (have/ 
had)  to  perform  in  this 
program—very  difficult, 
fairly  difficult,  not  too 
difficult,  fairly  easy,  or 
very  easy? 

29.  And  how  about  the  discipline 
in  the  program~(is/was)  it 
very  tough,  fairly  tough, 
not  too  tough,  fairly  easy, 
or  very  easy? 

30.  How  (doee/dld)  the  training 
or  experience  you  received 
in  this  program  affect  your 
chances  of  getting  a  good 
job~do  you  feel  that  your 
chances  of  getting  a  good 
job  (are/were)  improved  or 
not  improved? 

31.  INTERVIEWER;     SEE  CAL'tlHDAR. 
HAS  R  HAD  A  JOB  SINCE  HE  LEFT 
THIS  PROGRAM? 


Very  difficult  ...  1 

Fairly  difficult  .  2 

Not  too  difficult.  3 

Fairly  easy    4 

Very  easy    5 

Very  tough    1 

Fairly  tough    2 

Not  too  tough  ...  3 

Fairly  easy  •  4 

Very  easy   5 


Improved    1 

Not  improved    2 

YES  .(ASK  Q.  32)..  1 

NO  (SKIP  TO  Q.33).  2 


Very  difficult  ...  1 

Fairly  difficult  .  2 

Not  too  difficult.  3 

Fairly  easy   4 

Very  easy   5 

Very  tough  » .  1 

Fairly  tough  rr...  2 

Not  too  tough  ....  3 

Fairly  easy   4 

Very  easy   5 


Improved   1 

Not  improved  .....  2 

YES  .(ASK  Q.  32)..  1 

NO  (SKIP  TO  Q.33).  2 
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Yes  No 


1  2 


1  2 
1  2 
1  2 


Yes  ...(ASK  A)....  1 
No  .(GO  TO  Q.28)..  2 


Very  difficult  ...  1 
Fairly  difficult  .  2 
Not  too  difficult.  3 


Fairly  easy  A 

Very  easy   5 

Very  tough   1 

Fairly  tough    2 

No  t  too  tough  ....  3 

Fairly  easy   A 

Very  easy   5 


Improved    1 

Not  improved  2 


YES  .(ASK  Q.  32)..  1 
NO  (SKIP  TO  Q.33).  2 


Yes  No 


1  2 


1  2 
1  2 
1  2 


Yes  ...(ASK  A)....  1 
No  .(GO  TO  0.28)..  2 


Very  difficult  ...  1 
Fairly  difficult  ^  2 
Not  too  difficult.  3 


Fairly  easy  A 

Very  easy  5 

Very  tough    1 

Fairly  tough    2 

Not  too  tough  ....  3 

Fairly  easy  A 

Very  easy   5 


Improved    1 

Not  improved  2 


YES  .(ASK  Q.  32)..  1 
NO  (SKIP  TO  Q.33).  2 


Yes  No 


1  2 


1  2 
1  2 
1  2 


Yes  ...(ASK  A)....  1 
No  .(GO  TO  Q.28)..  2 


Very  difficult  ...  1 
Fairly  difficult  .  2 
Not  too  difficult.  3 


Fairly  easy  4 

Very  easy   5 

Very  tough    1 

Fairly  tough    2 

Not  too  tough  ....  3 

Fairly  easy   A 

Very  easy   5 


Improved    1 

Not  improved   2 


YES  .(ASK  Q.  32)..  1 
NO  (SKIP  TO  Q.33).  2 


IF  YES  TO  Q,  31.  ASK  Q>  32. 

OTHERWISE,  SKIP  TO  Q.  33, 

32.    After  you  left  the  program » 

did  the  training  or  experience 
you  received  in  this  program 
help  you  or  not  help  you  In 
you  in  performing  any  job? 

A.     IF  YES:     In  what  way 
has  this  training  or 
experience  helped  you 
on  a  job? 

RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE 
ALL  THAT  APPLY. 


B.     IF  NO:    Why  has  the 

training  or  experience  rot 
been  of  help  in  any  job? 
RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE 
ALL  THAT  APPLY. 


SEC  10 


Helped  (ASK  A)....  1  Helped  (ASK  A)....  1 


Did  not  help 
(ASK  B)  


LEARNED  NEW 

JOB  SKILLS  01 

LEARNED  HOW  TO 

WORK  WITH  OTHER 

PEOPLE    02 

GAVE  ME  WORK 

EXPERIENCE  03 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 
  04 

I  1 

I  NOW  GO  TO  Q.33  | 


Did  not  help 
(ASK  B)  


LEARNED  NEW 

JOB  SKILLS  01 

LEARNED  HOW  TO 

WORK  WITH  OTHER 

PEOPLE   02 

GAVE  ME  WORK 

EXPERIENCE  03 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 
  04 

I  1 

I  NOW  GO  TO  Q.33  | 

l_  I 


THERE  ARE  NO  JOBS 
OR  I  WAS  NOT  ABLE 
TO  FIND  ANY  JOBS 
IN  THAT  LINE  OF 
WORK    1 

I  DID  NOT  WANT  TO 
DO  THAT  KIND  OF 
WORK    2 

I  WAS  NOT  ABLE  TO 
DO  THAT  KIND  OF 
WORK   3 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


THERE  ARE  NO  JOBS 
OR  I  WAS  NOT  ABLE 
TO  FIND  ANY  JOBS 
IN  THAT  LINE  OF 
WORK    1 

I  DID  NOT  WANT  TO 
DO  THAT  KIND  OF 
WORK   2 

I  WAS  NOT  ABLE  TO 
DO  THAT  KIND  OF 
WORK    3 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 
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Helped  (ASK  A)....  1         Helped  (ASK  A)....  1         Helped  (ASK  A)..,,  1 


Did  not  help 
(ASK  B)   2 


Did  not  help 
(ASK  B)   2 


Did  not  help 
(ASK  B)   2 


LEARNED  NEW 

JOB  SKILLS  01 

LEARNED  HOW  TO 

WORK  WITH  OTHER 

PEOPLE  02 

CAVE  ME  WORK 

EXPERIENCE  03 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

04 


I  NOW  CO  TO  0.33  I 


LEARNED  NEW 

JOB  SKILLS   01 

LEARNED  HOW  TO 

WORK  WITH  OTHER 

PEOPLE   02 

CAVE  ME  WORK 

EXPERIENCE  03 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 
  04 

I  1 

I  NOW  CO  TO  0.33  I 


LEARNED  NEW 

JOB  SKILLS   01 

LEARNED  HOW  TO 

WORK  WITH  OTHER 

PEOPLE    02 

CAVE  ME  WORK 

EXPERIENCE  •••  . 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

04 


I  NOW  CO  TO  0.33  I 


THERE  ARE  NO  JOBS 
OR  I  WAS  NOT  ABLE 
TO  FIND  ANY  JOBS 
IN  THAT  LINE  OF 
WORK   1 

I  DID  NOT  WANT  TO 
DO  THAT  KIND  OF 
WORK  2 

I  WAS  NOT  ABLE  TO 
DO  THAT  KIND  OF 
WORK  3 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

4 


THERE  ARE  NO  JOBS 
OR  I  WAS  NOT  ABLE 
TO  FIND  ANY  JOBS 
IN  THAT  LINE  OF 
WORK   1 

I  DID  NOT  WANT  TO 
DO  THAT  KIND  OF 
WORK    2 

I  WAS  NOT  ABLE  TO 
DO  THAT  KIND  OF 
WORK   3 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

4 


THERE  ARE  NO  JOBS 
OR  I  WAS  NOT  ABLE 
TO  FIND  ANY  JOBS 
IN  THAT  LINE  OF 
WORK   1 

I  DID  NOT  WANT  TO 
DO  THAT  KIND  OF 
WORK   2 

I  WAS  NOT  ABLE  TO 
DO  THAT  KIND  OF 
WORK  3 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

4 
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33,    Everything  considered,  what  ' 

one  thing  (do/did)  you  like 

most  about  this  program?     

PROBE  FOR  CLARITY  ONLY. 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 


THE  JOB  ITSELF  01 
THE  SUPERVISOR(S)  02 
THE  CO-WORKER(S).  03 


THE  PAY/ MAKING 

MONEY  OA 

HAVING  SOMETHING 

TO  DO   05 

THE  CHANCE  TO 

LEARN   06 

EVERYTHING  07 

NOTHING   08 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


09 


THE  JOB  ITSn.F  .  .  01 
THE  SrPFRVTSORCS)  02 
THE  CO--W()RKER(S)  .  (;3 


THE  PAY/VAf:iNG 

MONTY   '^4 

HAVING  SOflETHING 

TO  no   P5 

THE  GPANCr  TO 

LEARN  06 

EVERYTHING  07 

NOTHING  OP. 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

ri9 


34.    What  one  thing  (do/did)  you 
dislike  most  about  this 
program?    PROBE  FOR  CLARITY 
ONLY..  RECORD  VERBATIM. 


35. 


THE  JOB  ITSELF  ..  01 

THE  SUPERVISOR(S)  02 

THE  CO-WORKER(S).  03 

THE  PAY   04 

EVERYTHING   05 

NOTHING   06 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 
  07 

Thinking  back  over  your  entire  Very  satisfied  ...  1 
experience  in  this  program,  Somewhat  satisfied  2 

how  satisfied  or  dissatisfied      Somewhat  dis- 

are  you  with  it  overall —  satisfied    3 

very  satisfied,  somewhat  Very  dissatisfied.  4 

satisfied,  somewhat  dis- 
satisfied, or  very  dis- 
satisfied? 


TVE  .70R  ITSELF  01 

THE  SUPF^  VTS'JP.(^)  02 

THE  ''^-v:;'r:KE'  (  S) .  r3 

THE  PAY   

EVERYTHING    05 

NOTHING   nf> 

OTHER  (SPECIF^.') 

  n; 

Very  satisfied  ...  1 

Somewhat  satisfied  2 
SonewhA  r  d  i 

satisfied    3 

Very  dissatisf  lec* .  4 


36.     INTERVIEWER:     ARE  THERE  ANY 
ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYERS  LISTED 
ON  THE  EMPLOYER  FLAP  NOT 
YET  ASKED  ABOUT? 


YES  (GO  BACK  TO 
PAGE      AND  ASK 
THE  APPROPRIATE 
QUESTIONS  FOR 
THE  NEXT  JOB  OK 

JOB  program)  ...  1 

NO  (GO  TO 
SECTION  11)   2 


YES  rcO  RACK  TO 
PAGE      AND  ASK 
TI?E  APPROPRIATE 
QUESTlJ)^:S  FOR 
THE  NT.XT    ' '  H 

NO  (GO  TO 
SECTION  11)..... 


5-5 
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TI;K  job  ITSF.l.F  01 
niE  SI'PFRVISOPVS)  kO. 
T!T.  CO-WOKKKRIS)  .  0? 
TUK  rAY/riAKIN(; 

MONKY    04 

VIAVTNC  .^M'.nF.THIl.u 

TO  no   05 

TVE  CHANTE  TO 

LEARN   06 

EVEKYTIIINC   07 

NOTHIN";   08 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

P9 


TMK  JOP  TTSKLF  01 
TliK  Si:rrf>^VI?.OR(S)  02 

t;;f  (:(m:()Kkkk(s)  .  03 

THF  PAY/MAKir:n 

MONEY    04 

HAVIN(^  SO^T.THINC; 

TO  no    C5 

TME  CHA.WE  TO 

LFARN    0^ 

EVERYTHING    07 

NOTliTNC    08 

OTHER  (SFECIFY) 

09 


THE  JOB  ITSELF  . .  01 

THE  SMPEivVISOPCS;  02 

THE  CO-WORKER(S) .  03 
THE  PAY/M/.KING 

M'A'EY    04 

MAVLNC  SOMETMINC 

TO  !.'0   05 

THE  CHANCr  TO 

IFAFN   06 

EVER  YTH  INC   07 

NOTIITNC    08 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

09 


THE  JOB  ITSELF  ..01 
THE  SUPERVTSOR(S)  02 
THE  CO-WORKER(S) .  03 

THE  PAY    04 

EVERYTHINC;   05 

NOTHING   06 

OTHER  (SPEC  IE Y) 
 ^  07 

Very  Scntisfied  ...  1 

Somewhat  s.itisfied  2 
Somewhat  ris- 

SAtisfied    J 

Very  dissatisfied.  4 


THE  JOB  ITSELF  . .  01 
THE  Sl:PERVTSOP(S'/  02 
Tl'E  rn-WORKER(S) .  03 

THE  FAY    04 

EVERYTHING   05 

NOTHI^ir    06 

CTJ'^'R  (SPLCIF^) 
 07 

Very  satt-^l  i:?tl   ...  1 
Somewhat  satisfied  2 
Somewhn  l  d  is- 
sntistled   ♦ .  3 

Very. dissatisfied •  4 


THF  JOS  ITSELF  . .  01 
"*':!F.  SUPER VISOR(S)  02 
Tl'*;:  '  :0-yORKEK(S)  •  03 

TI^E  PAY  04 

EVERYTHING  0^ 

NOTHING   06 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 
  07 

Very  satisfied  ...  1 
Somewhat  satisfied  2 
Sonewh.it  dis- 
satisfied   3 

Very  dissatisfied,  4 


YES  (GO  BACK  TO 
PAGE^t  AND  ASK 

THE  APPROPRIATE 
Or-STI(.NS  FOR 
THE  NK>T  i'^D  0^ 
J'-'I?                     ...  1 
NO  (GO  TO 
SECTION   11)   2 


YES  (CO  nACK  TO 
FAr.Et^?  AND  ASK 
THE  APPROPkIATE 
QUESTIONS  FOR 

THE  ::ext  job  '-n-^ 
::o  (GO  TO 

SECTION  11)  2 


YES  (GO  BACK  TO 
I  AGE  ?tAND  ASK 

THE  APPI'OPRIATE 
QUESTIONS  FOR 
THE  NEXT  JOE  OR 
jCJ  Pi^OGRilT^)  ...  1 
NO  (GO  TO 
SECTION  11)   2 


EKLC 


SECTION  11  ON  LAST  JOB  LASTING  2  WEEKS  OR  MORE 


INTER VTE'^R:     IS  R.   CURRENTLY  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 
IN  THE  ACTIVE  FORCES?      (SEE  ROW 
A,  calendar}" 

YES  (SKIP  TO  SECTION  12)   1 

NO  2 

A.     INTERVIEWER:  SEE  EMPLOYER  FLAP.     IS  THERE  AN  EMPLOYER 

LISTED  IN  COLUMN  1  FOR  JOB  R  HAD  LAST  WEEK? 

YES   (SKIP  TO  SECTION  12)   .••  1 

NO   2 


B.     INTERVIEWER;     SEE  Q.   11,  SECTION  10,  SECOND  COLUMN. 

IS  THERE  AN  ENTRY  IN  COLUMN  2  FOR  Q.  11 
"KIND  OF  WORK  R  DID"? 

YES   (SKI?  TO  SECTION  12)  1 

NO    2 


When  did  you  last  work  at  a  regular  job  or  business  lasting 
2  consecutive  weeks  or  more,  either  full-  or  part-time? 

I  — 1  —  1 

ENTER  MONTH       I  I  I 

AND 

YEAR  19  I  I  I 

OR 

NEVER  WORKED  AT  ALL  .(SKIP  TO  SECTION  13). ,0001 

INTERVIEWER;  IS  R.  CURRENTLY  ENROLLED  IN  REGULAR  SCHOOL? 
(SEE  CALENDAR,  Q.l) 

YES   (SKIP  TO  SECTION  12)   ....  1 

NO   2 

INTERVIEWER,  CODE:     YEAR  ENTERED  IN  Q.  3  WAS: 

1974-197  9    1 

1973  OR  BEFORE  1973  ..(SKIP 

TO  SECTION  12)    2 

For  whom  did  you  work? 


WViat  kind  of  business  or  Industry  was  this? 


-1 1 3-  SEC  11 

B       Uhat  kind  of  work  were  you  doing  at  this  job? 

^eJordIerSatim.   tf  more  than  one  kind  of  work:  probe: 

What  kind  of  work  did  you  do  the  longest  for 
(EMPLOYER)? 


9.      What  vere  your  most  Important  activities  or  duties? 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 


10.    HAiND  CARD  P>    Were  you.. (READ  CATEGORIES) 

An  employee  of  a  private  company, 
business,  or  Individual  for 
wages,  oalrry,  or  commission    1 

A  government  employee  ....(ASK  A)..«  2 

Self  employed  In  own  business, 
professions    practice,  or 
farm   (ASK  B)...  3 

Working  with.  *  '   pay  In  family 

^uslne^s  o    farm    ^ 

IF  CODE  2  IN  0*  10,  ASK  A: 

A.    Were  you  an  employee  ol  niie  federal  government,  state 
government,  or  local  government? 

Federal  government  employee    1 

State  government  employee    2 

Local  goverrment  employee    3 

DON'T  KNOW   8 

I  NOW  GO  TO  SECTION  12  I 
I  ' 

IF  CODE  3  IN  Q.  10,  ASK  B; 

Y. — Was  your  business  Incorporated  or  unincorporated. 


ERIC  DON'T  KNOW 


Business  incorporated    1 

  2 

  8 


Business  unincorporated 


SECTION  12  ON  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PRIOR  TO  JAN.  1,  1978 


SEC  12 


1.  INTERVIEWER:     IS  R 

14-19  YEARS  OLD,  OR.. (SKIP  TO  0.5)   1 

20-22  YEARS  OLD?   2 

2.  INTERVIEWER,  SEE  Q.   1,  SECTION  1  AND  ENTER  THE  YEAR  OF 
R'S  BIRTH  BELOW.    ADD  "18"  TO  THIS  YEAR.     THEN  GO  TO  Q.  3. 

18 

YEAR  OF  R'S  BIRTH  19  

SUM  19 


3.  INTERVIEWER:  IN  Q.4  BELOW,  CROSS  OUT  THE  COLUMNS  FOR  ANY  YEARS 
PRIOR  TO  THE  YEAR  IN  WHICH  R  TURNED  18  (SEE  SUM  IN  0.2). 

FOR  EACH  YEAR  NOT  CROSSED  OUT,  ASK  QS  AA  &  4B  BEFORE  (X)INC  ON 
TO  THE  NEXT,  START  WITH  1977  AND  WORK  BACKWARDS. 

4.  A.  From  January  Ist  of  (YEAR)  to  December  3l8t  of  that  year, 

about  how  many  weeks  in  all  were  you  working  for  pay,  not 
counting  work  around  the  house  or  military  service? 
EOTER  IN  A  BELOW. 

(IF  NO  WEEKS  WORKED  DURING  THAT  YEAR,  ENTER  "00"  AND 
Rl-ASK  A  FOR  THE  NEXT  YEAR.     IF  NO  NEXT  YEAR,  GO  TO  Q.5) 


FOR  r,ACH  YEAR  IN  WHICH  THERE  IS  AN  ENTRY  OTHER  THAN 
"OD,  '  ASK  B  BEFORE  GOING  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  YEAR.     IF  NO 
My   YEAR,  GO  TO  Q.5. 

)G.  Please  think  of  the  time  that  you  worked  during  that 
year.    During  this  time,  about  how  many  hours  a  week 
did  you  usually  work?     ENTER  IN  B  BELOW.    THEN  GO  BACK 
TO  A  FOR  THE  NEXT  YEAR.     IF  NO  NEXT  YEAR,  CO  TO  Q.5. 


1977 


1976 


1975 


A. 


NUMBER 
OF  WEEKS 
WORKED 


WEEKS 


WEEKS 


WEEKS 


B. 


NUMBER 
OF  HOURS 
A  WEEK 


I     I  I 

I  I  I 

HRSTVTK 


HRSTWK 


HRsTWK 


EKLC 
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5.  INTERVIEWER,  SEE  CALENDAR.     DURING  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERIOD 
BETWEEN  JAN.   1,   1978  AND  NOW,  WAS  R  ENROLLED  IN  REGULAR 
SCHOOL?     (Q.l  CODED  1,  OR  DATE  IN  Q.2  AFTER  JAN.   I,  1978.) 

YES    (SKIP  TO  SECTION  1.1)....  1 

NO    2 

6.  INTERVIEWER,  SEE  Q.2  ON  CALENDAR  FOR  DATE  R  WAS 
LAST  ENROLLED  IN  REGULAR  SCHOOL. 

7.  Now  I'd  like  to  know  about  the  first  job  at  which  you  worked 
for  P*-   \  ^ast  two  months  after  you  stopped  going  to  school  in 
('Mr   LAST  ENROLLED  IN  REGULAR  SCHOOL).       For  whom  did  you 
work  at  this  job?     ENTER  BELOW. 


SEC  12 


OR 

NEVER  WORKED  FOR  AT  LEAST  TWO  MONTHS  (SKIP  TO  SECTION  13)  1 

A.  How  many  hours  a  week  did  you  usually  work  for  this  job 
with  (EMPLOYER) — less  than  20  hours  a  weel: ,  or  20  hours 
a  week  or  more? 

less  than  20  hours  a  week  ..(ASK  B) . . .  1 

20  hours  a  week  or  more . .(TRANSFER 
EMPLOYER  NAME  FROM  ABOVE  INTO  LINE 
AT  C  BELOW)    2 

B.  IF  LESS  THAN  20  HOURS,  ASK:     Since  you  left  regular 
school,  what  was  the  first  job  at  which  you  worked  for  at 
least  2  months  and  at  least  20  hours  a  week?  ENTER 
EMPLOYER  NAME  AT  C  BELOW. 

OR 

NEVER  WORKED  AT  SUCH  A  JOB  (SKIP  TO  SECTION  13)   2 


C.  EMPLOYER 


•  1(6- 


SEC  12 


8.  Nov  I'd  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  your  job  with  (EMPLOYER 
IN  Q.7C).  When  did  you  first  start  working  for  (EMPLOYER)? 

ENTER       I — I  —  I 

MONTH      I  I  I 

AND      I— 1~| 
YEAR  19  I  I  I 

9.  When  did  you  last  stop  working  for  (EMPLOYER)? 

ENTER  I  —  I  —  I 

MONTH  I  I  I 

AND  I  — 1"| 

YEAR  19  I  I  I 

OR 

CURRENTLY  WORKING  FOR  EMPLOYER  (SKIP 

TO  SECTION  13)    00 

10.  INTERVIEWER,  SEE  DATES  IN  QS.  8  &  9.     IS  EITHER  DATE  AFTER 
JAN.  1.  1978?     

YES  ...(SKIP  TO  SECTION  13)   1 

NO   2 

11.  What  kind  of  business  or  industry  was  this?     PROBE:  What 
did  they  make  or  do?    RECORD  VERBATIM. 


12.  A.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  usually  do  for  (EMPLOYER)? 

IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  KIND  OF  WORK,  PROBE;  What  kind  of  work 
did  you  do  the  longest  for  (EMPLOYER)?    RECORD  VERBATIM. 


B.  What  were  some  of  your  main  activities  or  duties?  RECORD 
VERBATIM. 


13.  How  many  hours  per  week  did  you  usually  vjork  at  this  job? 

ENTER  #  OF  HOURS:     |  |  | 

lA.  How  many  hours  per  day  did  you  usually  work? 


gj^^"  ENTER  //  OF  HOUR^  | 


^U^"  SEC  12 

15«  Altogether,  Including  tips,  overtime,  and  bonuses,  how  much  did 
you  usually  earn  at  that  Job?     please  give  me  the  amount  you 
earned  before  deductions  like  taxes  and  social  security  were 
taken  out.     ENTER  IN  A^^P^nVKIATE  ROVES.     FHOHE  TF  NECESSARY; 
Was  thf^t  pur  hour  ,  "er  Hay,  rer  woeV  ,  o»*  what? 

I  I  I  ,!  l_  1_  )  -l_  I  ) 

DOLLARS  CE?rf^' 


PL'^  Mr-.;u^    01 

T^F.R  DAY   02 

r'i.?.  wf  r.K  ...   O'^r 

BI-WEF!'LY  (EVERY 

TWO  VI;.  ,KS)   

PER  MONTH    OS 

PER  YF   ,  .  06 

OT'iKK  (SPEC  IKY;  . 

07 


16.  Why  did  yoa  bapp.^n  to  leave  this  job?     I'ECORD  VFKHM  [M 
AND  CODE  ONE  i)NLY. 


INVOLUNTARY 


LAYOFF,   PLANT  CLO.SED.  O^'  F.^l        Tr.r'VOPArY  OK 

f'EASONAl.  JOP.   n\ 

DISCMARCFO  OK  FIR:  n  02 

PROCRAM  ENPI-D  03 

VOLUNTARY 

OniT  BECAIISK         ND  A  RBTTLK:  JOH   0^ 

oriT  BECMJSE  OF  EiVPLO^-MLr/T  CONDITTCNS  :  LION'  7  LIKE 
WORK,   HOURS,  WORKINT  CONDI  TfON-S,  «•?  LO^^ATTi^N,  DIDN'T 

GET  ALONC  WITv  OTHFy.  ^:^tPLOV^i■^  O;^  !U^SS>   0*^ 

OIJIT  BE'V^^:.  "-'JO  • -w    Ob 

QUIT  V.VV.  "^0  OWN   ILT.r.RSS,   '  ISAHILI  IY   ('7 

QUI.   rtF.C/;!^^:  I.\TKRFEkF,l)  v,ITH  SC})Oi)L   OR 

QUIT  TO  LXTKK  ■^^<^1KI)  TOKCES   09 

PREGNANCY   .10 

HUSBAND  OR  WIFE  i'liANCIFD  JuBS  AND/OR  MOVE!^   11 

MOTMEH  OR  FATHER  CIIANC^/.O  AND/  'H  r-OVED   12 

FAMILY  RF/'^ONS   (TO  C.E'^  NAHKIED,  T^:  CARE  Fo;.  CHILDREN, 
ILLNESS  <r   ."•THEH  rAJtlLY  MEN.iERS)    .......   13 

OTPr:i<  rs  i  iFY)  


5.2 


SECTION  13  ON  GOVERNMENT  TRAINING 


SEC  1 


1.  INTERVIEWER;     IS  R  PRESENTLY  ENROLLED  IN  GRADES  1-12? 

(SEE  Q.   1  ON  CALENDAR) 

YES  (SKIP  TO  SECTION  14)   1 

NO    2 

2.  (Besides  the  jobs  you  already  told  me  about,)  Since  January  1, 
1978,  have  you  received  skills  training  from  a  government- 
sponsored  program  such  as  CETA,  the  Job  Corps,  or  any 

of  these  other  government-sponsored  programs  where  young 
people  who  are  not  attending  regular  school  are  provided 
with  skills  training?     (HAND  CARD  Q) 

Yes   (ASK  A-C)   1 

No   (GO  TO  Q.  3),.   2 

IF  YES,  ASK  A-C; 

A.  What  is  the  name  of  the  school  or  agency  where  you've 
received  this  training?     RECORD  IN  Q.  6  BELOW. 

B.  What  is  the  name  of  the  government  program  that  sponsors 
this  training?    RECORD  IN  Q.  7  BELOW. 

C.  PROBE:     Since  January  1,  1978,  have  you  participated  in 

any  other  government-sponsored  training  programs? 
IF  YES,  GO  BACK  TO  A  FOR  NEXT  PROGRAht. 

3.  Before  January  I,  \978.  did  you  ever  participate  in  any  of  these 
kinds  of  government-^^ponsored  training  programs?     (HAND  CARD  0) 

Yes  (ASK  Q.  4)   j 

No   (SKIP  TO  Q.  5)   2 
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IF  YES  TO  Q.  3>  ASK  Q.  4; 

4.    What  were  the  names  of  the  government-sponsored  training  programs 

In  which  you've  participated  before  January  1,  1978?  LIST  BELOW. 

PROBE:  What  others?  , 

FOR  EACH  LISTED,  kj^Cl^M', 


NAMES  OF  PROGRAMS 


A.  What  were  you 
being  trained 
for?  RECORD 
VERBATIM. 


B,  Did  you  com- 
plete this 
program  or 
not? 


C.  In  what  year 
did  you  (com- 
plete/leave) 
this  program? 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Com-    Did  not 
pleted  complete 
program  £rogmi 


1 


2 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


—I 


-LI  0.5 


ERIC 


5.    INTERVIEWER;  IF  THERE  ARE  ANY  PROGRAMS  ENTERED  IN  OS  6-7,  ASK 
QS  8-34  NOW.  OTHERyiSE,  SKIP  TO  SECTiON  U. 


SEC  13 


COLUMN  II 


COLUMN  12 


6.  ENTER  NAME  OF  ''CHOOL  OR 
AGENCY  WHERE  R  RECEIVED 
TRAINING: 

7.  ENTER  NAME  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  PROGRAM 
THAT  SPONSORS  THIS 
TRAINING: 

8.  You  told  ne  that  you 
received  skills 
training  at  (EOY 
IN  6)  through  the 
(ENTRY  IN  7).  When 
did  you  start 
participating  in 
this  program? 


MONTH 


DAY 


YEAR  19 


MONTH 


DAY 


YEAR  19 


9.   Are  you  currently 
participating  in 
this  program? 


Yes  ..{SKIP  TO  Q.  11),..  1 
No  (ASKQ.  10)....  2 


Yes  ..(SKIP  TO  Q.  11)...  1 
No  (ASKQ.  10)....  2 


IF  NO  TO  Q.  9.  ASK  Q.  10. 
10.  When  did  you  stop 

participating  in 

this  program? 

PROBE  FOR  AND  RECORD 

MONTH,  DAY,  AND  YEAR. 


ERIC 


MONTH 


DAY 


YEAR  10 


MONTH 


DAT 


YEAR  19 
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11.   F'T  a  variety  of 

Ij  nut  participate  iii 
thriir  prograirjp  £zm 
of  the  time,  ijetwec-r. 
(r-ATR  IN  Q.  a)  and  (ruw/ 
DAVB  tN  C.  JO), 

v.'cre  there  any 
periods  of  a  fuU 
week  or  raore  during 
v^ich  j[ou  did  not 
participate  in  this 

program?  Yes   (ASK  A)         1  Ves   (ASK  A).. 


No   (CO  TO  0.  12)...  ?  No   (CO  TO  0.  12) 


A.  IF  YES:  Between  (DATE 


IN  Q.  8)  and  (now/DATE 

IN  Q.  10),  for  how  many  |-h-|  l-l-l 

weeks,  altogether,  did      I  WEEKS      |_|__|  //  WEEKS  |_|__| 

you  not  participate  In 
this  program? 

12.  How  many  hours  a  week 
(do/dil)  you  usually 

spend  in  the  program?  |--|--|  |--|--| 

ENTER  /  OF  HOURS  I  HOURS  //  HOURS  |__|__| 

13.  How  riany  hours  a  day 
(do/iild)  you  usually 

spend  In  the  program?  I —I— I 

ENTER  #  OF  HOURS  I  HOURS      |__|_|  I  HOUP>S  |_|_| 

14.  A.  As  far  as  you  know, 
(is/was)  this  training 

part  of  a  CETA  program?       Yes  n.'  <*.<          1  Yes   ...■■■..•■i 

No  ...1. III!.. ....... .11  2  No  ■•  t^)■.■tl)<• 

B.  As  far  as  you  know, 
(Is/was)  this  training 
(also)  part  of  a 

o  WIN  program!  Yes  •  .«...•..  1  Yes  .....i*  

EI\J  C  No  .  •  • .  •  • .  • « I  • « . . « 1 1 .  •  1 1  2  Mo  1 .  1 1  •  I «  I 


15.  Wliy  did  you  decide  tc 
enter  this  trainini; 
progran? 

RECORD  mum, 

IF  MORE  THAN  ONEJEASON 

nvEN,  PROBE: 

What  was  the  one  main 

reason'' 

CODE  ONE  ONLY. 


16.  INTERVIEWER.  IS  R 
CURRENTLY  PARTICI- 
PATING IN  THIS  PRO- 
GRAM? ("YES"  TO  Q.  9) 


TO  CLT  MONEY    01 

TO  GET  A  BETTER  JOB  THAN 

(m  CFT  ON  rY   02 

T''  GET  A  JOB    03 

TO  GET  JOB  TPJIINING  OR 

EXPEPIENCE    OA 

TO  HAVE  SOHETIIING  TO  DO  ...  05 
THE  TRAINING  SOUNDED 

INTERESTING    07 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

08 


SEC  13 


''O  CET  HONEY    01 

TO  GET  4  hFTTER  JOB  THAN 

COiiP  GFT  ON  IIY  OWN  02 

T'}  GET  A  JOB   03 

TO  GET  JOS  TRAINING  OR 

EXPERIENCE    O^i 

TO  PAVE  SOHETHINC  TO  DO  ...  05 
THE  TRAINING  SOUNDED 

INTERESTING   07 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


YES  ....(SKIP  TO  Q.  18). 


YES  ....(SKIP  TO  Q.  18).  1 


>«iiiititii»#«iiii  2 


NO 
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17.  Did  you  complete  this 
training  program  or  not? 


A.  IF  CODE  2;  Why  did 
you  leave  this  program? 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 
IF  MORE  THAN  ONE 
REASON  GIVEN,  PROBE; 
What  was  the  main  reason?" 
CODE  ONE  ONLY. 


Completed  this 

program  .(GO  TO  Q.  18).  1 
Did  not  complete 

this  program  .(ASK  A).,  2 


SEC  13 


Completed  this 

program  .(CO  TO  Q.  18).  1 
Did  not  complete 

this  program  ,{ASK  A)..  2 
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18.  We  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  kinds  of 
services  the  program 
provided  you.  (First/ 

(READ  CATEGORIES  A  i  B 
AND  CODE  "YES"  OR  "NO" 

FOR  EACH) 

A.  Job  counseling? 


ERJC  B,  Classroon  training  to 
" "         prepare  for  a  CED? 


01 

EXPELLED  FROM  PROGRAM  .... 

QUIT  BECAUSE  FOUND  A  JOB... 

.02 

QUIT  BECAUSE  FOUND  A  JOB.. 

..02 

WAS  TRANSFERRED  TO 

WAS  TRANSFERRED  TO 

ANOTHER  PRflCRAtI  

.03 

DISSATISFIED  WITH  PAY   

0^ 

DISSATISFIED  WITH  PAY  .... 

.  0^ 

UNSATISFACTORY  CONDITIONS  . 

05 

UNSATISFACTORY  CONDITIONS 

.  05 

LOST  INTEREST   

06 

LOST  INTEREST   

.  06 

TOO  DIFFICULT   

07 

TOO  DIFFICULT   

PROBLEMS  WITH 

PROBLEMS  WITH 

TRANSPORTATION   

08 

TRANSPORTATION   

TOO  MUCH  TIME  INVOLVED  .... 

09 

TOO  MUCH  TIME  INVOLVED  ... 

.  09 

PREGNANCY   

10 

PREGNANCY   

.  10 

OWN  ILLNESS  OR  DISABILITY  . 

11 

OWN  ILLNESS  OR  DISABILITY 

.  11 

OTHER  PERSONAL  OR  FAMILY 

OTHER  PERSONAL  OR  FAMILY 

12 

REASONS  • « • • ft  

.  12 

13 

tlOVFD    •  •  9  1  •  •  •  •  •  fi  9  •  I  4  1  

.  13 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

\h 

U 

YES 
1 

1 


NO 
2 


YES  NO 
1  2 

1  2 


"IH"  SEC  13 

19 •  Did  this  prograo  provide 
you  vdth  other  classroom 
training  In  reading, 

writing,  or  arlttnetlc?  Yes   (ASK  A)           1  Yes  (ASK  A)   1 

No  M.(GOTOQ.  20)         2  No  ...(GO  TO  Q.  20)   2 

A.  IF  YES!  Was  that 
cUssrooi  training 
part  of  a  program  of 
English  as  a  second 
languese~that  Is, 
a  pi'ogram  for  people 
who  grew  up  speaking 
a  language  other  than 

English?  Yes  ..•..«..   I  Yes  ....................  1 


No.........*...........  2  No 


A.  IF  YES!  What  kind 
of  job  were  you 
being  trained  for? 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 


20*  Did  this  program  provide 
you  with  classroom  training 
In  other  skills  needed 

for  certain  types  of  Jobs?       Yes  (ASK  A)   1  Yes  (ASK  A). 


No  ...(GO  TO  Q.  21)          2  No  -..(CO  TO  Q.  21)   2 
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21 •  Did  this  program  place 
you  on  a  job  outside 
the  program? 


Yes  •it«ii(ASK  a) • I • I M t  I 


SEC  13 


Y6S  9ii«ii(ASK  a) ••••II*  1 


A,  IFJES:  Was  the  job 
you  were  placed  In 
a  CETA  or  Public 
Service  Enploynieiit-- 
PSE-job? 


No  o.(GOTO(].  22)   2 


Yes  •iii«ii(ASK  R) 1 1 1 1  *  9 1  I 
No  ...(GOTOQ.  22)   2 


No  ...(GO  TO  0.  22)   2 


Yes  mi««ii(ASK  B)  1 1 1 1 1 1  •  1 
No  ,..(00  TO  Q.  22)   2 


B.  IF  YES  TO  A;  In 
addition  to  being 
placed  In  a  CETA  or 
PSE  Job,  were  you 
also  placed  In  a 
job  outside  that 
program? 


Yes  ••••ii«i«iii«aiii«4*i  1 


Yes  iiiiiiiiiiiftiiiiiiff*  I 


No  •«ii««iii«ii*i*iiiiiii  2 


No  9«fiii*iiiiiiiiiiiii«i  2 


22.  Did  this  program  provide 
you  with  a  job,  (other) 
work  experience  or 
on-the-job  training? 


Yes  iii«i9«(ASK  a) • 1 1 1 • • I  I 


Yes  •••■iii(ASK  a) i 1 1 « 1 1 ■  1 


A.  IF  YES:  What  kind 
of  Job  were  you  doing 
or  being  trained  for? 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 


No  «iiiiiiiii«*tMM**i*i  2 


No  iii«^iii«iii«««iiiiiii  2 


23.  Did  this  program  provide 
you  with  (READ  CATEGORIES 
AND  cone  "YES"  OR  "NO" 
FOR  EACH) 

A.  Extra  help  in  preparing 

for  college' 

B.  Health  care  or 

medical  services? 

C.  Cbildcare? 

D.  Transportation? 


YES  NO 


SEC  13 


1 


2 


1  2 
I  2 
I  2 


24,  Did  this  program  provide  you 
with  any  other  kinds  of 
services? 


A.  IF  YES:  \M  other 
kinds  of  services? 
RECORD  VERBATIM 


Yes  (ASK  A)   1 

No   (GO  TO  Q.  25)....  2 


Yes   {M\[  A). 


1 


JJo   (GO  TO  q.  25)....  2 
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^5.  Besides  any  money  you  may 
(presently  r^iceive/have 
recelvetd))  through 
public  assistance  o*- 
Unemployment  Compen- 
sation (do/while  you 
were  in  the  program, 
did)  you  receive  any 
money  for  participating 
In  tills  prograir.? 


-|>7' 


Yes  I  ••(AjK  a)  ••••••  i 

No   (GO  TO  Q.  26)...,  2 


SEC  13 


Yes   (A3K  A)   I 

No  (U  TO  0.  26)....  2 


A.  IF  YES:  How  much 

money  (do/did)  you  usually 
receive  for  participating 
In  this  program?  Please 
give  m  the  amount  you 
receive fd)  before  any 
deductions  like  'axes 
and  social  security  (are/ 
were)  taken  out. 

PROBE  IF  N:CESSARY:  (Is/ /las) 
that  per  hour,  per  day,  per 
week,  01  what? 


DOLLARS 


CENTS 


DOLLARS 


5o0 


Per  hour 

?iT  day  If •>••••••••••••» 

her  week   #m 

Bi-Wefckly  ^every  2  weeks) 

Per  month   

year   

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


Per  hour  titi 

Per  day  i f  •  1 1 * t i •  •  •« 

Per  week   •  • 

Bi^Weekly  (every  2  weeks) 
Per  iDonth  iii»»**f>t*iiii 

Per  year  m  

OIBFJ  (SfFCIfY) 


5G1 


ERIC 


in 


26.  We  would  also  like  to  know  how 
you  feel  about  this  program. 

First,  how  difficult  or  easy 
(Is/was)  the  work  you 
(have/had)  to  perfon  in  this 
prograi-very  difficult, 
fairly  difficult,  not  too 
difficult,  fairly  easy,  or 
very  easy? 


Very  difficult  .. 
^Mrly  difficult 
Not  too  difficult 
Fairly  easy  .  .  . 
Very  easy  .... 


SEC  13 


Very  difficult  .. 
Fairly  difficult 
Not  too  difficult 
Fairly  easy  .  .  . 
Very  easy  .... 


27.  And  how  about  the 
discipline  In  the 
progran-(is/wa8)  it 
very  tough,  fairly 
tough,  not  too 
tough,  fairly 
easy,  or  very 
easy? 


Very  tough   I  Very  tough   I 

Fairly  tough    2  Fairly  tough    2 

Not  too  tough   3  Not  too  tough   3 

Fairly  easy   4  Fairly  easy   4 

Very  easy   5  Very  easy   5 


28.  How  (does/did)  the  training 


or  experience  you  re- 
ceived in  this  pro- 
gram affect  your 
chances  of  getting  a 
good  job~do  you  feel 
that  your  chances  of 
getting  a  good  job  (are/ 
were)  improved  or  not 
improved? 

Improved  .1  Improved  

Not  improved  2     Not  improved  '.  i 


29.  INTERVIEWER:  SEE 


.,  SEC  13 


CALENDAR.  HAS  R 
HAD  A  JOB  SINCE 
HE  LEFT  THIS 

PROGRAM?  YES  .  .  .  (ASK  Q.  30)  1      VES  .  .  .  (ASK  Q.  30)  1 

NO  .  .  ,  (SKIP  TO  Q.  31)  ....  2      NO  .  .  .  (SKIP  TO  Q.  31)  ....  2 


IF  YES  TO  Q.  29,  ASK  Q.  30. 
OTHERUISE,  SKIP  TO  Q.  31. 

30.  After  you  left  the 
program,  did  the 
training  or  experience 
you  received  in  this 
program  hel£  you  or 
not  help  you  in  per- 
forming any  job? 

Helped  .  .  .  (ASK  A)  1      Helped  .  .  .  (ASK  A)  1 

Did  not  help  (ASK  B)    2      Did  not  help  (ASK  B)    2 

A.  IF  YES;  In  what 
way  has  this 
training  or  exper- 
ience  helped  you 
on  a  job? 

RECORD  VERBATIM  AND     

CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 


LEARNED  NEW  JOB  SKILLS  ...  Oi            mm  NEW  M  ^  US  ...  01 

LEARNED  HOW  TO  WORK  LEARNED  HOW  TO  'iii/ 

g'-'  l  WITH  OTHER  PEOPLE  02  WITH  OTHER  PE'"^l!;   02 

*                               GAVE  HE  EXPERIENCE  ISrFUL  CAVE  tlE  EXPER]  CE  '  RM'L 

FOR  LATER  WORK/TRAINiNG..  03             FOR  LATER  WORi  •RA]  03 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)  OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

0^  04 


ERIC 


NOW  GO  TO  Q.  31        ,  I       NOW  C,  ■  TO  p.  31 


B.  IFJO:  Why  has 
.  this  training  or 
experience  not 
been  of  help  in 
any  job? 
RIXORD  VERBATIM 
AND  CODE  ALL  THAT 
APPLY. 


SEC  13 


THERE  ARE  NO  JOBS  OR 
I  WAS  NOT  ABLE  TO 
FIND  ANY  JOBS  IN 

THAT  LINE  OF  WORK    j 

I  DID  NOT  WANT  TO  DO 
THAT  KIND  OF  WORK  2 

I  WAS  NOT  ABLE  TO  DO 
THAT  KIND  OF  WORK    3 


OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


Everything  considered, 
what  one  thing  (do/did) 
you  like  most  about 
thif,  progran:  PROBE  FOR 
CLARITY  ONLY. 
RECORD  VERBATIM  AND 
CODE  ONE  ONLY. 


THE  TRAINING  ITSELF  ., 
THE  STAFF/SUPERVISORS 
THE  OTHER  STUDENTS/ 

CO-WORKERS   

THE  PAY/MAKING  MONEY  . 
HAVING  SOMETHING  TO  DO 
THE  CHANCE  TO  LEARN  .. 

EVERYTHING   

NOTHING   

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


•  ■  • 

•  ■  t 

■  ■  I 
I  I  • 

■  I  I 
I  I  • 
I  I  • 
I  I  • 


THERE  ARE  NO  JOBS  OR 
I  WAS  NOT  ABLE  TO 
FIND  ANY  JOBS  IN 

THAT  LINE  OF  WORK  1 

I  DID  NOT  WANT  TO  DO 
THAT  KIND  OF  WORK  2 

WAS  NOT  ABLE  TO  DO 
THAT  KIND  OF  WORK  \ 


k      OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


01 

THE  TRAINING  ITSELF  .. 

....01 

02 

THE  STAFF/ SUPERVISORS 

....  02 

THE  OTHER  STUDENTS/ 

03 

CO-WORKERS   

....  03 

04 

THE  PAi/MAKING  MONEY 

05 

HAVING  SOMETHING  TO  DO 

...  05 

06 

THE  CHANCE  TO  LEARN 

07 

EVERYTHING   

...  07 

08 

NOTHING   

...  08 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

09 

09 
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32.  Uhat  one  thing  (do/did) 
you  dislike  most  about 
this  progran?  PROBE  FOR 
CURin  ONLK. 

RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE 
•  ONE  ONLY. 


THE  TRAINING  ITSELF   01 

THE  STAFF/SUPERVISORS  ....  02 
THE  0rHF.R  STUDENTS/ 

CO-WORKERS  ..V  03 

Tlli^  PAY  ••i*i**it*****M«i«  04 

EVERVTHING  05 

NOTHING   06 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


0] 


THE  TRAINING  ITSELF  01 

THE  STAFF/SUPERVISORS  ....  02 
THE  OTHER  STUDENTS/ 

CO-UORKERS  03 

THE  PAY  •  04 

EVERYTHING  05 

NOTHING  • • • « • I • 1 1 1 1 • • » • c • •  06 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

07 


33.  Thinking  back  over 
your  entire  experience 
in  this  program,  how 
satisfied  or  dissatis- 
fied are  you  with  It 
overall-very  satisfied, 
somewhat  satisfied, 
somewhat  dissatisfied, 
or  very  dissatisfied? 


Very  satisfied  . 
Somewhat  satisfied 
Sonewhat  dissatisfied 
Very  dissatisfied 


....... 


...... 


........ 


1  Very  satisfied    1 

2  Somewhat  satisfied  .......  2 

3  Somewhat  dissatisfied  3 

4  Very  dissatisfied  4 


34,  INTERVIEWER,  ARE  THERE 
ANY  ADDITIONAL  PRCh 
CRAMS  RECORDED  IN 
COLUMN  HEADINGS  NOT 
YET  ASKED  ABOUT? 


Ok,  ) 

erJc 


YES  .  .  (CO  RACK  TO  PAGE  IJO 
AND  ASK  THE  APPROPRIATE 
QUESTIONS  FOR  NEXT  PROGRAM.  .  .  I 


YES  .  .  (CO  BACK  TO  PAGE 
AND  ASK  THE  APPROPRIATE' 
QUESTIONS  FOR  NEXT  PROGRAM.  .  .  1 


NO 


•   I    I  VVk 


TO  SECTION  U).  .  .  2     NO  ...  (GO  TO  SECTION  14).  .  •  2 


SECTION  14      OTHER  TRAINING 


SEC  lA 


1. 


INTERVIEWER:     IS  R 


14  OR  15  YEARS  OLD  (SKIP 
TO  SECTION  15)  


1 


16-22  YEARS  OLD 


2 


2.      We've  already  talked  about  regular  schooling,  (the  military,) 
jobs,  and  government-sponsored  training  programs.    Now  I  would 
like  to  talk  with  you  about  other  kinds  of  schooling  and 
training. 

IF,  SINCE  JAN.   1>  1978,  R  WAS  ENROLLED  IN  REGULAR  SCHOOL. 
READ;    Besides  your  regular  schooling... 

IF  R  WAS  EVER  IN  THE  MILITARY,  READ;     (and)  Besides  your 
military  experience... 

IF  R  HAD  ANY  GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED  JOB  OR  TRAINING  SINCE 
JAN.  1,  1978,  READ:     (and)  Besides  any  training  you  received 
in  a  government-sponsored  training... 

3A.     Since  January  1,  1978,  have  you  received  training  from  any 
other  source,  such  as  the  kinds  of  places  listed  on  this 
card?     (HAND  CARD  R)     For  example,  training  in  a  business  college, 
nurses  program,  an  apprenticeship  program,  a  vocational- 
technical  institute,  or  any  of  these  other  kinds  of  sources? 


Yes 


No 


(SKIP  TO  Q.  5) 


2 


3B.    Did  you  receive  training  from  any  of  these  sources  for  one 
month  or  more? 


Yes 


1 


No 


(SKIP  TO  Q.  5) 


2 


5G0 


SEC  lA 

Nov  I  would  like  to  ask  you  tone  question*  about  each  kind  of  training  in 
which  you  wcrr  enrolle  '  for  at  leaat  a  nonth  since  Jan.  1,  197R.  (PAUSK) 
Lct*a  begin  with  the  moat  recent  progran  in  which  you  were  enrolled. 


1ST  PROCRAM 


2ND  PPOTRAJI 


3RP  PR OCR AM 


a.  What  job  were  you 

beinp,  trained  for?  _ 

b.  HAND  CARD  R.  Which 
category  on  thia  card 
beat  deacribea  where  you 
received  chia  training? 


1 .  Buaineaa  college 

2.  A  nursea  program 

3.  An  apprentice- 

ahip  prograc 

4.  A  vocational  or 
technical  institute 

S-  Barber  or  beauty 
school 

6.  Flight  school 

7.  A  correspondence 

course 

8.  Coapany  trslning 

prograiR 


01 

02 


03 


04 


05 
06 


07 


OR 


01 
02 


03 


04 


05 
06 


07 


OB 


Oi 
02 


03 


04 


05 
06 


07 


08 


c.  When  did  you  atart 
the  training? 


MONTH  YEAR 


,  —  ..-I—, 
MONTH  YEAR 


I  — I  — I  — I  — I 
MOUTH  YEAR 


d.  Wlien  did  you  finish 
or  leave  the  training? 


MCNTH  YEAR 
OR 


I  — I  — I  — I  — I 

MONTH  YKAP 
OR 


MOKTH  YEAR 
OR 


STllX  F.NROLLEDt  CO    STILL  EKROM.ED(C0    STILL  ENROLLED(CO 


TO  f )  0001      TO  F)  OOO:      TO  f). 


.0001 


Did  you  complete 
this  training  or  not? 


Conplcted  training 

Did  not  coirplete  training 


..  1 
2 


llcw  nany  hours  p«:r 
week  (did/do)  you 
usually  spend  .  .  . 

IF  APpyEffTICEStllP! 
in  all  your  apprentice- 
ship activities? 


IF  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE; 
working  on  these  materials? 

IF  OTHF.R:  in  this  training? 

ENTER  HOURS/ WEEK: 


I  — I  — I 
I     I  I 


I  —  I  — 1 
I     t  I 


I  — I- 
I  I 


Since  Jan.l,197B.  have 
you  received  for  at  least 
one  month  any  other  kind 
of  training  fron  one  of 
these  sources? 


Ye 8. (CO  BAcr 
TO  a  ABOVE) . . I 

No. (CO  TO 
0.5)   2 


Yes. (GO  BACV 
Tr.  a  ABOVE';..  1 

No. (GO  TO 
0.5)   2 


Yes.(CC  TO 
0.5)  


No. (CO  TO 
Q.5)   


SEC  U 

Before  1978,  did  you  receive  (any  other)  training  for  at  least 
one  month  from  any  of  these  kinds  of  sources? 

Yes   (ASK  a-e)   1 

Ko   (SKIP  TO  0.  6)   2 


1ST  PROGRAM  2ND  PROGRAIl  3Rn  PROGRAM 

a.  What  job  were  you 
being  trained  for? 


b.  HAND  CARD  R,  Which 
category  on  this  card 
best  describes  where  you 
received  this  training? 

1.  Business  college 

2.  A  nurses  program 

3.  An  apprentice- 

ship program 

4.  A  vocational  or 
technical  institute 

5.  Barber  or  beauty 

school 

6.  Flight  school 

7.  A  correspondence 

course 

8.  Company  training 

program 


01 

02 

03 

04 

05 
06 

07 

08 


01 
02 

03 

04 

05 
06 

07 
08 


01 
02 

03 

04 

05 
06 

07 

08 


In  what  year  did  you 
finish  or  leave  the 
training? 


191 


191 


19 


I  — I  — I 
I  I 


d«  Did  you  complete 

this  training  or  not? 


Completed  training 

Did  not  complete  training 

Before  1978,  did  you 
receive  for  at  least 
one  month  any  other 
kind  of  training  from 
any  of  these  souces? 


Yes. (GO  BACK 
TO  a  ABOVE).. 1 


Yes. (CO  BACK 
TO  a  ABOVE) . .1 


No. (CO  TO  ^f^^o.(GO  TO 
Q.6)  2'"'^0.6)  


Yes. (GO  TO 
0.6)  

No. (GO  TO 
0.6)  


'•^"'^  SEC  14 

Besides  regular  school  (and  the  training  we've  already  talked 
about have  you  ever  participated  for  at  least  one  taonth  In 
any  other  type  of  training  designed  to  improve  your  chances 
of  getting  or  keeping  a  job? 

Yes   (ASK  A  &  R)  1  . 

No   (GO  TO  Q.  7)   2 

IF  YES,  ASK  A  &  Bt 

A.    What  other  kinds  of  training 
have  you  participated  in 
for  at  least  one  month?  RECORD 
VERBATIM.     PROBE:    Any  other? 

FRCM^I  TO 


B.    \^en  did  you  participate 
in  this  training — in  what 
months  and  years? 


1. 


1     1  1 

—  I--I 
1  1 

1— 1  — 1 
1  l_l 

—  1  — 1 
1  1 

MONTH 

YEAR 

MONTH 

YEAR 

2. 

1  — 1  — 1 
1     1  1 

—  1  —  1 
 1  1 

1  — 1  — 
1  1 

—  1  — 1 
1  1 

MONTH 

YEAR 

MONTH 

YEAR 

3. 

1  1 

—  1  — 1 
1  1 

1  — 1  — 
1  1 

1  — 1  — 1 

1     1  1 

MONTH 

YEAR 

MONTH 

YEAR 

4. 

I— 1-- 
1  1 

—  1  — 1 
1  1 

1  1 

1  — 1  — 
1  1 

MONTH    YEAR  MONTH  YEAR 


"  SEC  14 

INTERVIEWER;     SEE  CALENDAR,  ROWS  A  AND  B.     ARE  THERE  ANY 

ENTRIES  ON  ANY  OF  THESE  ROWS  FOR  LAST  SUMMER- 
THAT  IS,  FROM  JUNE  THROUGH  AUGUST  OF  19"'8? 

YES  (GO  TO  Q.8)    1 

NO   (ASK  A  &  B)   2 

IF  NO;  ASK  A  &  B; 

A,    And  now  we  have  a  different  question.    What  did  you 
do  moBt  of  laBt  summer? 

RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 


VACATION  01 

NOTHING,  GOOFED  AROUND,  ETC   02 

ODD  JOBS    03 

REGULAR  JOB  ....(GO  BACK  TO 

SECTION  IC  AND  REASK  QUESTION 
SEQUENCE  TO  CORRECT  ANY  ERRORS)....  04 

TRAINING  PROGRAM  OR  SPECIAL  SCHOOL.... 
(CO  BACK  TO  SECTION  13  OR  SECTION  14 
TO  ENSURE  YOU  HAVL  INFOrMATION  RECOR- 
DED ABOUT  THIS  PROGRAM/ SCHOOLING)...  05 

LOOKED  FOR  WORK    06 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)   07 

B.      Were  you  attending  regular  school  at  any  time  last  summer? 

Yes   1 

No    2 


EKLC 


-  I?)7- 

Have  you  ever  obtained  any  kind  of  degree  or  certificate, 
for  example,  an  Associate' l  degree  or  any  other  type  of 
college  degree,  or  an^  t'rpc  of  certificate,  lirense,  or 
journeyman's  card  for  pcuct Icing  a  profession  or  trade? 

Yes   (ASK  A-P;    1 

No   (CO  TO  Q.  9)    2 


SEC  14 


IF  YES.  ASK  A-E: 

A.  What  is  the  name  of 

the  (first/second, 

etc  • )  one  you 

received? 


Is  that  a  certificate, 
a  license,  or  a 
journeyman's  card? 


ASSOCIATES  "-K.r.RVS. 
..(CO  YD  E)-..,..,  1 
BACHELORS  Dl/TiKEE.. 

..(CO  TO  E)  2 

MASTERS  DECREE 

•  .(CO  TO  E)   3 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

  4 

certificate ...  1 

license  2 

journeyman' 8 

card  3 

OTHER( SPECIFY 
AND  CO  TO  D) 

4 


ASSOCIATES  DECREE - 

..(CO  TO  E)   1 

BACHELORS  DECREE-. 

,.(C0  TO  E)   2 

MASTERS  DECREE. . . . 

--(CO  TO  E)   3 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 
 4 

certificate-..! 

license  2 

journeyman' s 

card  3 

OTHER( SPECIFY 

AND  CO  TO  D) 

4 


ASSOCIATES  DECREE. 

B..(CO  TO  E)   1 

BACHELORS  DECREE.. 

B..(CO  TO  E)   2 

MASTERS  DECREE.... 

B-.(CO  TO  E)   3 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 
 4 

certl f icate . . - 1 

license  2 

Journeyman' s 

card  3 

OTHER( SPECIFY 

AND  CO  TO  D) 

4 


ASSOCIATES  DECREE. 

..(CO  TO  E)   1 

BACHELORS  DECREE.. 

.  .(CO  TO  E)  : 

MASTERS  DECREE.... 

..(CO  TO  E)   3 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 
 4 

certificate... 1 

license  2 

journeyman' s 

card  3 

OTHER( SPECIFY 

AND  CO  TO  D) 

4 


C.  Is  it  still  valid?  Yes   1  Yes   1  Yes   1  Yes 

No  2  No  2  No  2  No.. 

D.  For  ^at  profession  or 
trad  ^  is  that  [certifi- 
cate, license/ journeyman ' s 

card/ (other) ) ?       


E.  In  what  month  and  |  — I  — I   |  — |  — I  I  — |— I   |  — |  — I  l  — |  — I   |  — l  — I  |  — i  — I   |  — I  — I 

year  did  you  receive  I  |  |   |  |  |  |  |  |   |  |  |  |  |  |   |  |  |  |  |  {   |  |  | 

it?  MONTH      YEAR  MONTH      YEAR  MONTH      YEAR  MONTH  YEAR 


F.  Have  you  ever  obtained 
any  other  degrees, 
certificates , 
licenses,  or 
journeyman's  cards? 


Yes--(CO  Yes. .(CO 

TO  A  TO  A 

FOR  NEXT  P£6^t£,  FOR  NEXT  \  C<^<i< 
CERTIFX--.^  V  CERTIFI-  ^ 

CATE \  J^; W J 1  C ATE)  h .'-VU 1 


No... (CO  TO 
Q.  9)  


No. .-(CO  TO 
Q.  9)  


Yes--(CO 
TO  A 

FOR  NEXT  V  t:;.:  -  tjE.' 
CERTIFJL-  ^ 
CATE]  ' 


No. 


.(CO  TO 
9)  


5 


Yes -.(CO  TO 
0.  9)  


No- 


.(CO  TO 
9)  


Do  you  have  j  valid  driver's  license? 


SECTION  15  ON  FERlODS  WHEN  R  WAS  NOT  AT  WORK 


SEC  15 


INTERVIEWER,   IS  R 

14-15  YEARS  OLD.  ..(SKIP  TO  SECTION  16)   1 

16-22  YEARS  OLD  2 

INTERVIEWER.  SEE  ROWS  A  &  B  OF  CALENDAR.  ARE  THERE  ANY 
PERIODS  OF  AT  LEAST  ONE  WEEK  BETWEEN  JAN.l,   1978  AND 
LAST  WEEK  DURING  WHICH  R,  WAS  NOT  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  THE 
MILITARY  OR  WORKING?     (IGNORE  YELLOW  LINES  INDICATING 
PERIODS  OF  LAYOFF,  ETC,) 


YES. 


NO,.. (SKIP  TO  SECTION  16), 


IF  ANY  EWTRIES  IN  ROW  A  AND  B 
READ  Q.  2.    OTHERWISE,  CO  TO 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  Q.  2A&B. 

1  — 1  — 1  1 

1  — 1  — 1  1 

1  —  1  —  1  1 

1—1  —  1  1 

!'-l  — 1  1 

1  —  1  — 

2*      Now  I  aa  going  to 

A. 

DATE 

1     1     1  1 

1     1     1  1 

I     1     1  1 

1111 

1111 

1  1 

draw  In  some  lines  on  our 

ENDED 

1     1     1  1 

l_l     1  1 

1111 

i      1     1  1 

1111 

1  1 

calendar  to  show  clearly 
those  periods  between 

PERIOD 

WEEK  #  1 

WEEK  #  1 

WEEK  0  I 

WEEK  0  I 

WEEK  1  1 

WEEK  i 

Jan.  1,  1978  and  now 

when  you  were  not  (In  the 

military)  (or)  (working) 

2A&B  DRAW  IN  ON  ROW  C  LINES 

TO  1 

TO  1 

TO  1 

TO  1 

TO  1 

TO 

TO  REPRESENT  PERIODS 

DURING  WHICH  R  WAS  NOT 

1  — r~l  I 

I  — 1  — I  1 

1  —  1  —  1  1 

1—1  —  1  1 

1  —  1  — 

IN  THE  MILITARY  OR 

B. 

DATE 

1     1     1  1 

1     1     1  I 

1111 

1     i     1  1 

1111 

1     1  • 

WORKING.     USE  DATES 

BEGAN 

1  1 

l_l     1  1 

1111 

1  1  1  1 

1111 

l_l 

ENTERED  IN  ROWS  A  &  B  TO 
INDICATE  IN  ROW  C  DATES 

PERIOD 

WEEK  1  I 

WEEK  #  1 

WEEK  1  1 

WEEK  #  1 

WEEK  ft'  i 

WEEK  i 

R  ENDED  AND  BEGAN  EACH 

PERIOD  OF  NON-INVOLVEMENT. 

USE  WEEK  #  CALENDAR  TO 

DETERMINE  WEEK  1  OF  EACH 

DATE.    THEN  TRANSFER  THESE 

TO  COLUMN  HEADINGS  HERE, 

STARTING  WITH  THE  MOST 

RECENT.     SUBTRACT  THE 

WEEK  #  IN  B  FROM  THE  WEEK  * 

IN  A  AND  ENTER  THE  DIFFER- 

ENCE IN  C. 

C. 

1  OF 

1  — t  — 1  1 

1— 1— ;  1 

1  —  1  —  1  1 

1  — 1  — 1  I 

1  —  1  —  1  1 

I  — 1  — 

IF  MORE  T1?AN  6  SUCH  SETS 

WEEKS  NOT 

1    :    1  1 

1111 

1111 

lilt 

1111 

1  1 

OF  DATES,  ENTER  THE  6  MOST 

WORKING 

(ill 

1111 

1111 

1)11 

tilt 

1  1 

RECENT  AND  ENTER  THE  TOTAL 

(1  IN  A 

OF  I 

#  OF  1 

#  OF  1 

»  OF  1 

*  OF  1 

0  OF 

NUMBER  IN  BOX  HERE:   I— |  — I 
1     1  1 

MINUS 
1  IN  B) 

WEEKS  I 

WEEKS  1 

WEEKS  1 

WEEKS  J 
I 

WEEKS  1 

WEEKS 

I— I— 

OFFICE  USE:l  |_ 

CCHPLETE  BOXES  2A-C  FOR  EACH 
PERIOD  NOT  WORKING  BEFORE 
GOING  ON  TO  Q,  3. 


see 


ERIC 


FOR  EACH  SPELL  NOT  WORKING, 
ASK  QS  3  &  A  BEFORE  GOING  ON 
TO  THE  NEXT; 

Tl      Our  calendar  (SHOW  ROWC") 
shows  that  you  were  not 
working  from  (DATE)  to 
(DATE).    That  would  be 
about  (NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  FRO^t 
BOX  2C)  weeks  when  you 
were  not  working. 


SEC  15 


A.     During  how  many  of  these  NUMBER  OF 

weeks  were  you  looking  WEEK? 

for  work  or  on  layoff  LOOKING 

from  a  job?     ENTER  IN  FOR  WORK 

APPROPRIATE  COLUMN.  OR  ON 

LAYOFF 

4.      A.     INTERVIEWER;     SUBTRACT  THE 

NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  ON  LAYOFF  f  IN  2C 

AND  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  (IN  MINUS 

Q.  3A)  FROM  THE  NUMBER  OF  #  IN  3A 
WEEKS  NOT  W0RKII;G  (IN 
Q.  2C). 


t  ) 

WEEKS 

1  — tr-l 
t     i  1 
WEEKS 

1  — 1  — 1 
1     1  i 
WEEKS 

1  —  1  — I 
t      1  1 
WEEKS 

t  — 1  — 1           1  — t  — 
ill           1  i 
WEEKS  V/EEKS 

OFFICE  USE:t  |  

—  1  — 1 
i  1 

1  — 1  — 1 

t      1  ) 

1  — t  -t 
i      1  1 

1  — 1  — 1 
1     t  t 

1  — 1  — 

1      <  It 

ERIC 


IF  ZERO,  ENTER  "00"  AND  CO 
BACK  TO  Q.  3A  FOR  NEXT  PERIOD 
OF  NOT  WORKING  OR  GO  TO 
SECTION  16. 


FOR  EACH  NUMBER  GREATER 
THAN  ZERO,  AST  B; 
That  leaves  (NUMBER  OF 
WEEKS  IN  n.  UA)  that  you 
were  not  working  or 
looking  for  work.  What 
would  you  say  was  the  main 
reason  that  you  were  not 
looking  for  work  during 
that  period?  RECORD 
VERBATIM  AND  ENTER  CODE 
IN  BOX. 


DID  NOT  WANT  TO  WORK  01 

ILL,  DISABLED,  UNABLE  TO  WORK. ...02 
FOR  SCHOOL  EMPLOYEES;  SCHOOL 
WAS  NOT  IN  SESSION  FOR  THIS 

PERIOD  03 

ARJIED  FOPCF-S  ()4 

PREGNANCY   05 

CHILD  CARE  PROBLEMS   06 

PERSONAL,  FAMILY  REASONS   07 

VACATION  08 

LAkOR  dispute/ strike   09 

HEUIEVED  NO  WORK  AVAILABLE  10 

COULD  NOT  FIND  WORK   H 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)   12 


I  — I  — I 
t     I  I 


IK  CODP. 
SPECIFY 
BELOW: 


-I  — I 
I  I 


I  1 


12,   IF  CODF.  12,   IF  CODE 
SPFXIFY  SPFXIFY 

HF.J.OW:  RFXOW: 


12. 


IF  CODE 

sppriFY 

BF.LOW: 


1-- 


1  —  1 
I  I 


12. 


IF  CODE 
SPECIFY 
BELOW: 


12. 


1  — I  — I 
t     I  I 


IF  ':oDE  i: 

SPECIFY 
BELOW: 


5 


67 


SECTION  16    ON  HEALTH 


SEC  16 


I)  INTERVIEWER;     DID  R  HAVE  A  JOB  LAST  WEFlK?     (SEE  EMPLOYER  fLAP,  COL.  1) 

Yes  (CO  TO  0.2)    1 

No  ,.(ASK  A)   2 

A.  IF  NO;     Would  your  health  keep  you  from  working  on  a  job 
for  pay  now? 


Yes   (CO  TO  Q.A). 

No  


2)  A.     \re  you/Would  you  be)  limited  in  the  kind  of  work  you 

(could)  do  on  a  job  for  pay  because  of  your  health? 

Yes    1 

No   ,   2 

B,  (Are  you/Would  you  be)  limited  in  the  amount  of  work  you 
(could)  do  because  of  your  health? 

Yes    I 

No    2 

3)  INTERVIEWER,   SEE  Os  2A  &  R.     IS  ANY  "YES"  ANSWER 
CODED  IN  THESE  QUESTIONS? 

YES    I 

NO     ...(SKIP  TO  SECTION  17)   2 

A)  Since  what  month  and  year  have  you  had  this  limitation? 
ENTER  MONTH  — I 

AND 

I  — I  — I 
YEAR     19   I  I  I 

OR 

IF  VOLUNTEERED:     All  my  life   0000 


568 


SEC  16 


5)  What  health  condition  causes  you  to  be  limited  in  work? 
PROBE:     iX)es  any  other  condition  cause  you  to  be  limited 
in  work?     RECORD  VERBATIM, 

CONDITION: 


6)  IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  CONDITION:  Which  of  these  health  conditions  would  you 
say  Tr^he  main  cause  of  your  limitation  in  work?  RECORD  VERBATIM. 


ASK  Qs  7-16  ABOUT  THE  ONE  (MAIN)  CONDITION  R  HAS. 

(if  **ALL  MY  LIFE**  IN  Q.  A,  CIRCLE  CODE  0  WITHOUT  ASKING.) 

7)  And  since  what  month  and  year  have  you  had  this  condition? 


ENTER  MONTH 


AND 


YEAR     19  I 


OR 

IF  VOLUNTEERED:     All  my  life 


0000 


8)  Did  you  ever  see  or  talk  to  a  doctor  or  other  medical  person 
about  your  (CONDITION)? 


Yes 


(CO  TO  BOX  A) 


No 


(GO  TO  BOX  A) 


EXAMINE  "NAME  OF  CONDITION"  AND  BOX  B 
AND  CIRCLE  APPROPRIATE  CODE. 


B 

0 
X 


A 


Accident  or  injury   (GO  TO  Q.lA)   01 

In  BOX  B   (CO  TO  Q.13)   02 

Neither   (GO  TO  Q.9)....   03 

Normal  Pregnancy   (GO  TO  NEXT  SECTION)  OA 

Normal  Delivery   (GO  TO  NEXT  SECTION)  05 

Vasectomy/tubal  ligation(GO  TO  NEXT  SECTION)  06 


ERIC 


SEC  1" 


Acne 

Appendicitis 
Arteriosclerosis 
Arthritis  (any  kind) 
Athlete's  foot 
Bronchitis 
Bunions 
B  I  Bursitis 
0  I  Calluses 
X  I  Chlckenpox 
Cold 
Corns 
Croup 

Diabetes  (all  types) 
Epilepsy  (any  kind) 
Gallstones 
Goiter 

Hardening  of  the  arteries 
Hay  fever 

Hemorrhoids  or  plies 
(all  kinds) 


Hernia  (all  types) 
Kidney  stones 
Laryngitis 
Migraine  (any  kind) 
Mumps 

Phlebitis 

(Thrombophlebitis) 
Pneumonia 

Sciatica 
Sinus 

Strep  throat 

( Streptococcus) 
Tonsillitis 

Ulcer  (duodenal,  stomach 
peptic  or  gastric  only) 

Warts 

Whooping  cough 


IF  'NO**  IN  Q.8,  TRANSCRIBE  (MAIN)  CONDITION  TO  Q,9,  OTHERWISE,  ASK  0,9, 
9)  What  did  Che  doctor  or  other  medical  person  say  it  was  —  did 
he  give  it  a  medical  name?     RECORD  VERBATIM, 


A.  EXAMINE  ANSWER  TO  Q,9  AND  CIRCLE  APPROPRIATE  CODE; 

CANCER  ,   ,  (GO  TO  Q,   12)  1 

OR 

IN  BOX  B     ,  (GO  TO  Q,   13)  2 

OR 

NEITHER  ,  (ASK  B)   .  3 


EKLC 
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B.  IF  NEITHER:  What  was  the  cause  of  (condition)?  RECORD  VERBATIM. 


SEC  16 


OR 


IF  VOL:     Accident  or  injury  .   .(GO  TO  0.  14).  .  .  .01 
IF  ENTRY  IN  Q.9  OR  9B  INCLUDES  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  WORDS.  ASK  Q.IO. 


10)  What  kind  of  (WORD)  is  it?     RECORD  VERBATIM. 


IF  ALLERGY  OR  STROKE,  ASK  Q.ll. 

11)  How  does  the  (allergy/stroke)  affect  you?  RECORD  VERBATIM. 


IF  IN  Q'S>  9>  10,  OR  11.  THERE  IS  AN  IMPAIRMENT,  OR  A  PART  OF  THE 
BODY  IS  MENTIONED.  OR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ENTRIES,  ASK  Q.12. 

ABSCESS  CANCER  HEMORRHAGE  PALSY  ULCER 

ACHE  (EXCEPT  CRAMPS  (EXCEPT  INFECTION  PARALYSIS  VARICOSE 

HEAD  OR  EAR)  MENSTRUAL)  INFLAMMATION  RUPTURE  VEINS 

BLEEDING  CYST  NEURALGIA  SORE  WEAK 

BLOOD  CLOT  DAMAGE  NEURITIS  SORENESS  WEAKNESS 

BOIL  GROWTH  PAIN  TUMOR 


12)  What  part  of  the  body  is  affected?    RECORD  VERBATIM. 
PROBE  IF  NECESSARY;    What  specific  part  of  the  body  is 

affected? 

PROBE:     Was  any  other  part  of  the  body  affected? 


AILMENT 

ANEMIA 

ASTHMA 


ATTACK  DEFECT 
CONDITION  DISEASE 
CYST  DISORDER 


GROWTH 

MEASLES 

RUPTURE 


TROUBLE 

TUMOR 

ULCER 


ERIC 


13)  When  did  you  first  notice  the  (CONDITION)? 

ENTER  MONTH        |  — |  — | 
I—I—I 

AND 

I  — I  — I 
YEAR     19  I  I  I 

OR 

IF  VOLUNTEERED:     Since  birth   00 

OR 

IF  VOL:     DISCOVERED  BY  A  DOCTOR  OR  OTHER 

MEDICAL  PROVIDER  ...  (ASK  A)   ..  .02 


A.     IF  CODE  02:    Vrtien  was  it  discovered? 

ENTER  MONTH        |  — |  — | 
I— I— I 

AND 

I  — I  — I 

YEAR     19  I  I  I   (CO  TO  NEXT  SECTION) 

OR 


IF  VOLUNTEERED:     At  birth   

IF  "ACCIDENT  OR  INJURY."  ASK  Qs  U-16.  OTHERWISE. 

CO  TO  SECTION  17.   

14)  When  did  the  accident  or  injury  happen? 

ENTER  MONTH        |  — |  — I 
I— I—I 

AND 

I  — I  — I 
YEAR    19  I  I  ! 

OR 

IF  VOLUNTEERED:     At  birth   


5 -'5 


15)  At  Che  time  of  the  accident,  what  part  of  the  body  was  hurt? 
RECORD  IN  A.    What  kind  of  Injury  was  It?     RECORD  IN  B. 
PROBE:    What  other  part  of  the  body  was  hurt? 


SEC  16 


A.  Part(s)  of  body 


B.  Kind  of  Injury 


IF  ACCIDENT  HAPPENED  MORE  THAN  3  MONTHS  AGO  (SEE  Q,  U) ,  ASK  Q.  16, 
Tb)    What  part  of  the  body  is  affected  now?     RECORD  IN  A.     How  Is 

(PERSON'S  PART  OF  THE  BODY)  affected  now?     RECORD  IN  B. 

PROBE:     Is  any  other  part  of  the  body  affected  now? 

RECORD  VERBATIM. 


A.  Parc(s)  of  body 


B.  Present  Effects 
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SECTION  17  ON  SIGNIFICANT  OTHERS 


SEC  17 


1)  INTERVIEWER;  HOW  OLD  IS  THE  RESPONDENT? 

1^-17  YEARS  OLD   1 

18-22  YEARS  OLD  (SKIP  TO  SECTION  18)   .  .   ,  2 

2)  Vte  know  thqt  very  often  there  are  individuals  In  a  person's  life 
vj^o  influence  how  a  person  feels  about  things  like  school, 
marrlq^e,  jobs,  and  having  children.     Please  take  a  look  at  this 
card,     HAND  CARD  S,    On  it  are  listed  different  types  of 
Irdlvlduils  who  often  influence  how  a  person  feels  about  such 
tV.ne*5,    Who  has  influenced  you  the  most  on  how  you  feel 

y^o'^t  things  like  school,  marriage,  jobs,  and  having  children? 
C^RC\E  ONE  CODE  BELOW, 


IF  NKC^SSARY,  PROBE;     Take  a  minute  to  think  about  it.     You  may 

think  of  someone  who  has  had  an  important 
influence  on  how  yc  ^  feel  about  such 
things , 


IF  STILL  NO  ONE,  SKIP 

TO  SECTION  18    00 


R'*;  f3«-her  or  stepfather  , 

,.01 

R's  iDOther  or  stepmother  , 

,,02 

A  male  friend  of  about 

H's  mo»:her  and  father 

^  h''orh'*r  ,  

R'<?  hush^ind  or  wife   

Another  typ:-  of  person 

Ano*:h«r  relative   

A  f'-j-^^le  friend  of  about 

A.     IF  CODE  14:     How  v'ould  you 

describe  your  relationship 

to  this 

person 

?     R'^CORD  VERBATIM, 

ERIC 
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SEC  17 

We  would  like  to  ask  you  what  your  (RELATIONSHIP)  would 
think  If  you  decided  to  do  certain  things.    For  example, 
we  would  like  to  know  what  (he/she)  would  think  If 
you  decided  to  become  a  carpenter.    We  realize  that  you 
may  have  already  decided  to  become  a  carpenter,  or  that 
you  may  never  decide  to  become  a  carpenter.     Still,  we 
would  like  to  know  how  (RELATIONSHIP)  would  probably 
feel  If  you  made  that  decision. 


HAND  CARD  T,  If  (READ  CATEGORY  A)  would  (he/she)  strongly  approve, 
somewhat  approve,  somewhat  disapprove,  or  strongly  disapprove? 


REPEAT  FOR  CATEGORIES  B-^G, 


Strongly  Somewhat      Somewhat    Strongly  DON'T 

Approve  Approve    Disapprove  Disapprove  KNOW 

A.  You  decided  to  become 

a  carpenter                          4  3                 2  18 

B.  You  decided  to  join 

the  armed  forces                 A  3                  2  18 

C.  You  decided  to  become  an    A  3                  2  18 
accountant 


D,  You  decided  to  become 
an  electrical  engineer 


E.  You  decided  not  to  go 
to  college 


You  decided  to  move 
far  away  from  where 
your  (parent  or  parents/ 
PARENT  SUBSTITUTE(S)) 
live  when  you  are  21? 


G.  You  decided  never  to 
have  children 


H.  ASK  FEMALE  R' S  ONLY: 
You  decided  to  pursue  a 
full  time  career  and 

delay  starting  a  family      4  3  2  18 


section  18:  residences 

1.  interviewer:    was  r.  on  active  duty  in  the  active 

forces  at  any  time  since  january  1,  1978? 
(see  row  a,  calendar)  . 

yes  ..(skip  to  section  19)   1 

NO   2 

2.  INTERVIEWER:    WAS  THE  HOUSEHOLD  INTERVIEW  CONDUCTED  ON 

A  VERSION  A,  B,  OR  C?     CODE  ONE  ONLY. 

VERSION  A  (ASK  A)   .  .   .  1 

VERSION  B  (ASK  B)   .  .   .  2 

VERSION  C  (ASK  C)   .  .  .  3 


SEC  18 


A.     IF  CODE  1;    Sometimes  young  people  leave  home  for  a  while. 
Since  Jan.  1,  1978,  have  you  lived  outside  your  (parent's/ 
guardian's)  household  for  a  period  of  one  month  or  more, 
not  counting  time  spent  away  on  vacations?    (IF  R  WAS  IN 
COLLEGE  SINCE  JAN.  1:    Please  do  not  forget  to  consider 
any  time  spent  away  from  home  while  you  (were/have  been) 
in  college.] 


Yes   (ASK  Q.  3). 


i 


fto   (SKIP  TO  SECTION  19)   2 

B.  IF  CODE  2;    You  are  presently  living  away  from  your  (parent's/ 
guardian's)  home.    Since  Jan.  1,  1978,  has  there  been  a 
period  of  one  month  or  more  during  which  you  lived  at  home 
with  your  (parents/guardians)? 

Yes  (ASK  Q.  3)   1 

No   (SKIP  TO  SECTION  19)   2 

C.  IF  CODE  3;    You  are  presently  living  In  (your  own  place/ 
NAME  OF  INSTITUTION).    Since  Jan.  1,  1978,  has  there  been  a 
period  of  one  month  or  more  during  which  you  lived  with  a 
parent  or  guardian? 

Yes   (ASK  Q.  3)   1 

No   (SKIP  TO  SECTION  19)   2 
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IF  YES  TO  2A,  2B,  OR  2C.  ASK  Q.  3.  OTHERWISE.  SKIP  TO  SECTION  19. 
3.    Please  tell  me  about  all  of  the  periods  during 

which  you  did  live  in  your  (parents* /guardian's) 

household* 

ENTER  BELOW  EACH  PERIOD  DURING  WHICH  R  LIVED  WITH  (PARENTS/ 
GUARDIANS) ,  STARTING  WITH  THE  FIRST  SUCH  PERIOD  SINCE 
JAN.  I,  1978.     IF  MORE  THAN  FOUR  SUCH  PERIODS, 
ENTER  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  HERE  i— I  AND  TRANSFER  THE  FIRST 
■OUR  SETS  OF  DATES  TO  BELOW. I  I 


SEC  18 


FRO 


FROM 


MO 


FROM     I  1_ 

MO 


FROM 


I  — I- 
l_l 
MO 


I  — I- 
l_l 
MO 


— I  I  — I  — I 
DAY  '  YEAR 


-!--|  — I 

'day  YEAR 


— I       I  — I  — I 
_|_!  19|_|_l 
DAY  YEAR 


-I— I  I— 

191  l_l 

DAY  YEAR 


I  — i- 

TO 

MO 


I  — 1-- 

TO  I  |_ 

MO 


I  — I- 
MO 


I  — I- 
TO  |_| 

MO 


—I—!  1—1- 
_|_|  19|_l_ 
DAY  YEAR 


I  |_-|__ 

19|_l_ 
DAY  YEAR 


DAY  YEAR 


_|_;  19|_l_ 
DAY  YEAR 
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SECTION  19:    ROTTER  SCALE 


-  ISO- 

SEC  19 


1)  We  would  like  to  find  oat  whether  people's  outlook  on  life 
has  any  effect  on  the  kind  of  jobs  they  have,  the  way  they 
look  for  work,  how  much  they  work,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 
On  each  of  these  cards  Is  a  pair  of  statements  numbered  1  and 
2.     IIAND  RESPC^^DENT  CARD  BOOKLET  2. 

For  each  pair,  please  select  one  statement  which  Is  closer 
to  your  opinion.     In  addition,  tell  me  whether  the  statement 
you  select  Is  much  c?  oser  to  your  opinion  or  slightly  closer. 

In  some  cases  you  may  find  that  you  believe  both  statements; 
in  other  cases  you  may  believe  neither  one.    Even  when  you  feel 
this  way  about  a  pair  of  statements,  select  the  one  statement 
which  is  more  nearly  true  in  your  opinion. 

Try  to  consider  each  pair  of  statements  separately  when 
making  your  choices;  do  not  be  Influenced  by  your  previous 
choices. 

INTERVIEWER;  CODE  A  CHOICE  FOR  PAIR  ONE,  THEN  ASK  B.  DO 


THE  SAME  FOR  REMAINING  PAIRS. 
PAIR  ONE; 

A  (1).  What  happens  to  ne  is  my  own  doing  1 

OR 

(2).  Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  don't 
have  enough  control  over  the 

direction  my  life  is  taking  2 

3.  ASK;     Is  taxs  statement  much  closer  or  slightly 
closer  to  your  opinion? 

Much  closer  1 

Slightly  closer  2 

P/TR  Ti;0: 

A  (1).  When  I  make  plans,  I  am  almost  certain 

that  I  can  make  them  work  1 

OR 

(2).  It  is  not  always  wise  to  plan  too  far 
ahead,  because  many  things  turn  out  to 
be  a  natter  of  good  or  bad  fortune  anyhow. o  2 

B»  ASK;     Is  this  statement  much  closer  or  slightly 
closer  to  your  opinion? 

Much  closer  1 

Slightly  closer  2 
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SEC  19 

PAIR  THREE! 

A  ( 1 ) .  In  my  case,  getting  what  I  want 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do 

with  luck  1 

OR 

(2).  Many  times  we  might  just  as  well 
decide  w^iat  to  do  by  flipping 

a  coin  2 

B.  ASK;     Is  this  statement  much  closer  or 

or  slightly  closer  to  your  opinion? 

Much  closer  ...a  1 

Slightly  closer  2 

PAIR  FOUR: 

A  (1).  Many  times  I  feel  that  I  have 

little  Influence  over  the  things 

that  happen  to  me  

OR 

(2).  It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to 

believe  that  chance  or  luck  plays 

an  Important  role  In  my  life  2 

B.  ASK:     Is  this  statement  much  closer  or 
slightly  closer  to  your  opinion? 

Much  closer  1 

Slightly  closer  2 

? 
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SECTION  20  ON  FAMILY  ATTITUDES 


SEC  20 


We  are  interested  in  your  opinion  about  loyment 

of  wives.    (HAND  CARD  U)>     I  will  read  a  .  of  statements 

and  after  each  one  I  would  like  to  know  wh  you  strongly 

agree,  agree,  disagree,  or  strongly  disagree. 

(first/next)  READ  STATEMENT,  do  you  strongly  agree,  agree, 

disagree,  or  strongly  disagree? 

Strongly  Dis-       Strongly  UN- 

Agree    Ke    ye    agree      Disagree  DECIDED 

a,  A  woman's  place  is  in  the  home,      4        3  2  1  8 
not  in  the  office  or  shop, 

b.  A  wife  who  carries  out  her  full      4       3  2  1  8 
family  responsibilities  doesn't 

have  time  for  outside  employ- 
ment • 


c.  A  working  wife  feels  more  useful    4        3  2  1  8 
than  one  who  doesn't  hold  a  job. 

d.  The  employment  of  wives  leads         4        3  2  1  8 
to  more  juvenile  delinquency. 

e.  Employment  of  both  parents  is         4       3  2  1  8 
necessary  to  keep  up  with  the 

high  cost  of  living. 


f.  It  is  much  better  for  everyone       4       3  2  1  8 

concerned  if  the  man  is  the 
achiever  outside  the  home  and 
the  woman  takes  care  of  the 
home  and  family. 


g.  Men  should  share  the  work  4        3  2  1  8 

around  the  house  with  women, 
such  as  doing  dishes,  cleaning, 
and  so  forth. 


h.  Women  are  much  happier  if  4       3  2  1  8 

they  stay  at  home  and  take 
care  of  their  children. 
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SECTION  21  ON  ASSETS  AND  INCOHE 


1.      A.     INTERVIEWER;     IS  R  CURRENTLY  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  THE  MILITARY 
OR  HAS  R  SERVED  IN  THE  MILITARY  SINCE  JAN.  1,  1978?  (SEE 
SECTION  7,  QS  13  &  15) 

YES   (ASK  B)   1 

NO  .........(CO  TO  C)   2 

B.  During  1978,  how  much  total  income  did  you  receive  from 
the  military  before  taxes  and  other  deductions?  Please 
include  money  received  from  special  pays,  allowances, 
and  bonuses. 

I  — I  — I  — I  — I 

I  1 

I  NOW  SKIP  TO  Q.ID  | 
I  I 

C.  INTERVIEWER:     CODE  YES  OR  NO  FOR  EACH  ITEM: 

YES  NO 


HAS  R  EVER  HAD  A  CHILD?  1 
(SEE  SECTION  3,  Q.2) 


IS  R  AGE  18  OR  OLDER? 
(SEE  SECTION  1,  Q.IB) 

I 

2 

IS  R  ENROLLED  IN  COLLEGE? 
(SEE  SECTION  4,  Q.24) 

1 

2 

DOES  R  LIVE  OUTSIDE  PARENTAL  HOME? 
(HH  WITH  A  VERSION  B  OR  C) 

1 

2 

HAS  R  EVER  BEEN  MARRIED? 
(SEE  SECTION  2,  Q.l) 

1 

2 

INTERVIEWER:     IF  ALL  ANSWERS  ARE  "NO,"  SKIP  TO  Q.24. 

IF  ANY  ANSWER  IS  "YES,"  ANSWER  Q.  ID. 

D.     INTERVIEWER;     IS  R  "PRESENTLY  MARRIED"  AND  IS  R'S 
SPOUSE  LISTED  ON  THE  HOUSEHOLD  ENUMERATION? 

YES  ...(ASK  BOTH  A  &  B  FOR 
Q.  2;  THEN  ASK  A  &  B  FOR 
Q.  3;  THEN  ASK  A  &  B  FOR 

Q.  4)  

NO    ...(ASK  A  ONLY  FOR  QS  2-4).  2 


2. 


l'°".o-,o°y^''  ^^^^  ^°  questions  about  your  Income 
In  1978  (IF  R  IS  CURRENTLY  ON  ArTTVF.  n.fTV  in  thF  Jh^TaS?  OR 
TiAS  SERVED  IN  THF.  MM.,TAPV  CT.r.  /.'J/"  .""^^^^^ 


SEC  21 


During  1978.  how  much 
did  you  receive  from 
wages,  salary,  commissions, 
or  tips  from  ail  jobs, 
before  deductions  for 
taxes  or  anything  else? 


I  — I  — I- 


l~l~| 


$>_l_l_l    f   \     I     I  1.00 


OR 


NON^^  000000 


) 


B.  During  1978,  how  much  did 

your  (husband/wife)  receive  from 
wages,  salary,  commissions, 
or  tips,  from  ail  jobs, 
before  deductions  for 
taxes  or  anything  else? 

I  — l~l~|-| 


OR 


NONE. 


,000000 


3.  A.  During  1973,  did  you 
receive  any  money  in 
Income 


1)  from  your  own  farm? 

Yes  1 

No,  2 

2)  from  yo  ir  own  nonfarm 
business,  partnership  or 
professional  practice? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

IF  BOTH  (1)  and  (2)  ARE 
CODED  "NO,"  CO  TO  q.3B 
OR  TO  Q.  4. 

1.  IF  YES:  How  nuch  did  you 
receive  after  expenses? 

1  —  1— I  —  I 

5  ,  i_i_i_i.oo 

OP 

^'^fJE  000000 

DON'T  KNOW  999998 


DON'T  KNOW  999998 

B.(In  addition  to  the  income  you 
received  from  such  sources)7~ 
during  1978  did  your  (husband/ 
wife)  receive  any  money  in  income 

1)  from  (his/her)  own  farm? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

DON'T  KNOW  ...  .8 

2)  from  (his  /her)  own  nonfarm 
business,  partnership  or 
professional  practice? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

DON'T  KNOW  .   .   .  !8 

IF  BOTH  (1)  AND  (2)  ARE 
CODED  "NO"  OR  ''D.K.," 
CO  TO  Q.4. 

1.  IF  YFS;  How  much  did  (he/she) 
receive  after  expenses? 

5  I  »  1_1_I_I.00 

OR 

NONE  000000 

DON'T  KNOW....P99998 
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A.  During  1978,  did  you 
receive  any  unemployment 
compensation? 

Yes  ..(ASK  1-3)  1 

No.... (GO  TO  B  OR 

TO  Q.5)  2 


IF  YES.  ASK  1-3; 

SHOW  R  CALENDAR 

1.  In  which  months  of  1978 

did  you  receive 

unemployment  compensation? 

CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 

JANUARY   01 

FEBRUARY   02 

MARCH   03 

APRIL   04 

MAY   05 

JUNE    06 

JULY   07 

AUGUST   08 

SEPTEMBER    09 

OCTOBER   10 

NOVEMBER  11 

DECEMBER   12 


2.  During  how  many  weeks 
in  1978  did  you  receive 
unemployment  compensation? 


WEEKS        I     I  I 


3.  How  much  did  you  receive 
per  week  on  the  average? 


$    |_|  ,  l_l_i_i-oo 


B.  During  1978,  did  (your  husband/ 
wife/ partner)  receive  any  un- 
employment compensation? 

Yes. ..(ASK  1-3)  1 

No. ...(GO  TO  Q.  5)  2 

DON'T  KNOW. (GO  TO  Q.5).. 8 

IF  YKS,  ASK  1-3; 
SHOW  R  CALENDAR 

1.  In  which  months  of  1978 
did  your  (husband/wife) 
receive  unemployment 
compensation? 
CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 

JANUARY  01 

FEBRUARY  02 

MARCH  03 

APRIL  04 

MAY  05 

JUNE  06 

JULY  07 

AUGUST  08 

SEPTEMBER  09 

OCTOBER   lO 

NOVEMBER   11 

DECEMBER   12 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW.. 98 

2.  During  how  many  weeks 
in  1978  did  your  (HUSBAND/ 
WIFE)  receive  unemployment 
compensation? 

I  — I  —  I 
WEEKS     I  I  I 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW  98 

3.  How  much  did  (he/she) 

receive  per  week  on  the 
average? 

1  —  1       I  — I  — I  — I 

$    |_l  ,  i_l_i_i-oo 


OR 


DON'T  KNOW.. 9998 


INTERVIEWER;  HAS  RESPONDED  Em  HAD  A  CHILD' 
(SEE  SECTION  3,  Q.2) 


YES 
NO 


...(ASK  A)   1 

.(CO  TO  0.  6)   2 

A.  IFJfES:     During  1978,  did  you  receive  any  money  from 

someone  living  outside  this  household  for  alimony 
or  child  support? 

 (ASK  B)   1 

No   (no  TO  Q.  6)  2 

B.  IF  YES  TO  A;    How  much  did  you  receive  In  197R  for  alimony 

or  child  support? 

I  — I  — I       l-i  — i-i 

.1     I     I  1.00 
OR   

DON'T  KNOV/    PQQQo 

iThSSsEHOLD  EL.i?^^??nr''  ^' '  '"'^'^  AN^'cHILDREN  IS  LISTED 

IN  HOUSEHOLD  ENUMERATION,  READ  IJELOW.  OTHERWISE,  CO  TO  A. 

liLTlV  are  Interested  In  different 

kinds  of  payments  that  might  have  been  made  directly  to  Jou 

or  your  (husband/wife)].    For  these  questions,  please  dHot 
Include  any  payments  that  were  made  to  your  parents  or  to  ^er 

;r"r  Jour's^pj:;^!^'  - 

A.    During  1978,  did  you  [or  your  (husband/wife)]  receive  any 
payments  from  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  ChUdren-"rDC? 

Yes.... (ASK  B  &  C)   i 

No  (CO  TO  Q.  7)   2 

IF  YES.  ASK  B  &  C: 

B.  In  which  months  of  1978  did  you  [or  your  (husband/wife)] 
receive  AFDC  payments?     CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 

JANUARY   01 

FEBRUARY  ,  ,  [  [  02 

MARCH  [[[[  03 


APRIL. 


04 


MAY   05 

JUNE   06 


JULY. 


07 


AUCUST   08 

SEPTEMBER   09 

OCTOBER   10 

NOVEMBER   n 

DECEMBER   12 

C.  During  1978.  how  much  did  you  [or  your  (husband/wife) 1 
receive  per  month  on  the  average  from  AFDC? 

I  — I       I  — I  — I  — I 
$1  I   .  I  l_l__|.00 

OR  StJi 
DON'T  KNOW  9998 


-IS-?-  SEC  21 

7.     During  1978,  did  you  lor  your  ( husband /wlfe)l  buy  or  receive 
any  food  stamps  under  the  government's  Food  Stamp  Plan? 

Yes  (ASK  A-C)  1 

No  (GO  TO  Q.  8)  2 

IF  TCS.  ASK  A-C; 

A.  In  which  months  of  1978  did  you  lor  your  (husband/wife) J 
buy  or  receive  food  stamps?    CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 

JANUARY  01 

FEBRUARY   02 

MARCH  03 

APRIL....  04 

MAY  05 

JUNE   06 

JULY   07 

AUGUST   08 

SEPTEMBER  09 

OCTOBER   10 

NOVEMBER   H 

DECEMBER   12 

B.  How  much  did  you  [or  your  ( husband/ wif e) ]  pay  for  the  food 
stamps  you  bought  or  received  during  (MOST  RECENT 

MONTH  CODED  IN  A)? 

I  — I  — I  — I 
$  -00 
OR 

RECEIVED  FREE  000 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW  998 

C.  How  many  dollars  worth  of  food  would  these  food  stamps 
buy? 

I  — I  — 
$  -00 
OR 

DON'T  KNOW  998 


ERIC 


\Tr'lt^l        f  s'tamps).  During  1978  did  you 

tor  your  (husband/wife)]  receive  any  Supplemental  Security 

llTTocll  "^Lf''"  ''f assistance  or  welfare  payments  from 
the  local,  state,  or  federal  government? 

Yes.... (ASK  A-C)  i 

No.. .(GO  TO  Q.  9)  2 

IF  YES.  ASK  A-C: 

^*  I^piYr"""""  ""^''^  '''^'^  payments?  CODE  ALL 

Supplemental  Security  Income   i 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)  2 

B.  In  which  months  of  1978  did  you  [or  your  (husband/wife;] 
receive  these  payments?    CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 

JANUARY   01 

FEBRUARY   02 

MARCH  [[  03 

APR  II  .*.*.*.**  04 

MAY   05 

JUNE   06 

JULY   07 

AUGUST   08 

SEPTEMBER  [[[[  o9 

OCTOBER  [  10 

NOVEMBER  .*.*.*.*  ^ 

DECEMBER  [\  12 

C.  And  how  much  did  you  [or  your  (husband/wife)]  receive  per 
month,  on  the  average,  during  1978? 

I  — 

$1  I  I  1.00 

OR 

DON'T  KNOV;  


see 


^  tS^^  SEC  21 

9.      A.     During  1978,  did  you  [or  your  (husband/wife)]  receive  any 

educational  benefits  for  veterans  under  the  G.I.  Bill  or  V.E.A.P? 


Yes 
No 


B.  During  1978,  did  you  (or  your  ( hushand/wlfe) ]  receive  any  (other 
kinds  of)  scholarships,  fellowship,  or  grants? 

Yes    1 

No    2 

C.  INTERVIEWER;     IS  Q.  9A  AND/OR  Q.  9B  ANSWERED  "YES"? 

YES   1 

KO  (SKIP  TO  0.  11)   2 

IF  NOT  "PRESENTLY  MARRIED,"  CIRCLE  CODE  "1"  IN  0.   10  WITHOUT  ASKING; 
10.  Who  received  these  benefits — you,  your  (hushand/wlfe) ,  or 
both  of  you? 

Respondent  only  (ASK  A  ONLY)   1 

HUSBAND/WIFE  ONLY.  (ASK  B  ONLY)   2 

Respondent  &  husband/wife. .(ASK  A  &  B)   3 


A.  RESPONDENT:    What  was 
was  the  total  dollar 
value  of  the  assis- 
tance you  received 
from  these  sources 

during  1978? 
|„|„|  |„|„|„| 

$  I     I     I       I     I     I  I 
OR 

DON'T  KNOW.... 99998 


B.  SPOUSE:    What  was  the  total 
dollar  value  of  the  assis- 
tance your  (husband/wife) 
received  from  these 
sources  during  1978? 


$111 
I     I  I 


I     I     I  I 
I     I     I  1.00 


OR 


DON'T  KNOW.... 99998 


EKLC 


^^7 


11. 


12. 


^  IL,0^  SEC  21 

INTERVIEWER;     DID  R  RECEIVE  MONEY  FOR  ALIMONY  OR  CHILD  SUPPORT? 
(SEE  Q.5A) 

YES  .   .  (READ  A)   ...  1 

NO  .  .  (GO  TO  Q.  12)   .  2 

IF  YES>  READ;    Besides  the  alimony  or  child  support  you  have 
already  told  me  about  (CONTINUE  Q.  12) 

l(and)  besides  the  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  grant  you  have  already 
told  me  about ,] 
During  1978  .  .  . 

IF  R  LIVES  IN  DU;    did  you  [or  your  (husband/wife)]  regularly 

receive  any  money  from  persons  living 
outside  this  household? 

IF  R  LIVES  IN  A  DORM,  , 

FRATERNITY,  OR  SORORITY;    did  you  [or  your  (husband/wife)]  regularly 

receive  any  money  from  persons  living 
outside  your  home  in  (CITY  OF  PERMANENT 

residence)? 

If  r  lives  in 

A  MILITARY  BARRACK;    did  you  regularly  receive  any  money  from 

any  person? 

Yes   (ASK  A)   1 

No   (GO  TO  Q.  13)   2 

A.     IF  YES;     How  much  did  you  receive  from  this  source  during  1978? 

I  — 1  —  1 

III       I     I     I  I 
$1  I  I   ,  I  I  I  1.00 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW  99998 


HAND  CARD  V,  r  - 

751    Aside  from  the  things  you  have  already  told  me  about »  during 
1978,  did  you  [or  your  ( husband/ wlf e) ]  receive  any  money  from 
any  other  sources  such  as  the  ones  on  this  card?    For  example: 
things  like  Interest  on  savings  ,  payments  from 
Social  Security,  net  rental  Income,  or  any  other  regular 
or  periodic  sources  of  Income? 

(IF  R  IS  IN  THE  MILITARY  SINCE  JAN,  1,  1978:  Again,  please  do  not 
Include  any  Income  from  your  military  service.) 

Yes  ........(ASK  A)   1 

No   (GO  TO  Q.  14)   2 

A.     IF  YES:    Altogether,  how  much  did  you  [or  your  (husband/ 
wlfe)l  receive  from  these  sources  during  1978? 

I  — I  — I      I  — I  — I— I 
$  I     I     I      I     I     I  I 

•  i_i_i_i-oo 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW  99998 

14.  INTERVIEWER:     DID  YOU  DO  THE  HOUSEHOLD  ENUMERATION  WITH  A 

VERSION  A  (SKIP  TO  Q.   18)   1 

VERSION  B   (SKIP  TO  Q.  18)   2 

VERSION  C    3 

15.  INTERVIEWER:     DOES  RESPONDENT  LIVE  WITH  ANY  RELATIVES  OTHER  THAN 
RESPONDENT'S  SPOUSE  AND  CHILDREN? 

YES   (CO  TO  Q.   16)   1 

NO   (ASK  A)   2 

A.     INTERVIEWER:     DOES  RESPONDENT  CURRENTLY  LIVE  WITH  ONE  OTHER 

ADULT,  OF  THE  OPPOSITE  SEX,  WHO  IS  NOT  RELATED  TO  THE  RESPONDENT? 

YES  (SKIP  TO  Q.   17)   1 

NO   (SKIP  TO  Q.  18)   2 


16*    These  next  few  questions  are  about  the  Income  received  SEC  21 

during  1978  by  the  other  persons  who  live  here  who  are 
related  to  you— that  is,  (READ  NAMES  OF  ALL  PERSONS  IN 
HOUSEHOLD  OTHER  THAN  RESPONDENT'S  SPOUSE  AND  CHILDREN 
WHO  ARE  RELATED  TO  RESPONDENT) • 

A»    During  1978,  did  any  of  these  persons  receive  (READ  CATEGORIES) 
AND  CODE  "YES"  OR  "NO"  FOR  EACH: 


Yes  No        DON'T  KNOW 


1)  income  from  a  full 
or  part-tiTr.£'  job? 

2)  net  income  from  their 
own  farm? 

3)  net  income  from  their 
own  nonfarm  business, 
partnership  or  pro- 
fessional practice? 

A)     payments  from  Aid  to 

Families  with  Dependent 
Children?    Please  in- 
clude any  payments 
which  these  persons 
may  have  received  to 
help  pay  for  your  (or 
your  husband's/wife's 
support) • 

5)  Supplemental  Security 
Income,  or  any  other 
public  assistance  or 
welfare  from  the  local , 
state,  or  federal 
government? 

6)  unemployment  compen- 
sation or  workmen's 
compensation? 

7)  income  from  Social 
Security  or  pensions? 

8)  income  from  any  other 
regular  or  periodic 
sources? 


B.     INTERVIEWER:     IS  ANY  ITEM  IN  (A)     CODED  "YES"  ('1')? 


IF  YES  TO  B.  ASK  C; 

C.     Counting  the  income  from  all  of  these  sources — that  is, 
(READ  ALL  SOURCES  CODED  "YES"  ABOVE  IN  A) ,  what  was  the 
total  income  received  by  (READ  NAMES  OF  ADULTS  OTHER  THAN 
SPOUSE  AND  CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  RELATED  TO  RESPONDENT)  during 
1978  -  before  taxes  and  other  deductions? 


YES 
NO 


(ASK  C)  

(SKIP  TO  0.  Ifi) 


2 


— I  — I       I  — I  — I  — I 
$1  . 


OR 


DON'T  KNOW 


999998 


I  NOW  SKIP  TO  Q.   18  | 


.    During  1978,  did  (READ  NAME^'cfr  THE  ONE  PERSON  OF  THE  OPPOSITE  SEX 
ON  HH  ENWtERATION)  receive  (READ  CATEGORIES)  AND  CODE  "YES"  OR 
"NO"  FOR  EACH: 


1)  income  from  a  full 
or  part-time  job? 

2)  net  income  from  his/ 
her  own  farm? 

3)  net  income  from  his/her 
own  nonfarm  business, 
partnership  or  profes- 
sional practice? 

A)    payments  from  Aid  to 

Families  with  Dependent 
Children? 

5)  Supplemental  Security 
Income,  or  any  other 
public  assistance  or 
welfare  from  the  local, 
state,  or  federal 
government? 

6)  unemployment  compen- 
sation or  workmen's 
compensation? 

7)  Income  from  Social 
Security  or  pensions? 

8)  income  from  any  other 
regular  or  periodic 
sources? 

B.     INTERVIEWER:     IS  ANY  ITEM  IN 


Yes  No        DON'T  KNOW 

1  2  8 

1  2  8 

1  2  8 

1  2  8 

1  2  8 

I  2  8 

1  2  8 

1  2  8 


A  CODED  "YES"  ('1')? 


YES  (ASK  C)   1 

NO   (GO  TO  Q.   18)   2 

IF  YES  TO  B,  ASK  C: 

C.     Counting  the  income  from  all  of  these  sources — that  is, 
(READ  ALL  SOURCES  CODED  "YES"  ABOVE  IN  A),  what  was  the 
total  income  received  by  (READ  NAME)  during  1978— 
before  taxes  and  other  deductions? 


$1111       I     I     I  I 
I  I  I     1,1     I     I  1.00 


OR 

DON'T  KNOW  999998 


18.    During  1978,  did  anyone  [other  than  your  ( husband/ wif e) ]  .    SEC  21 

p»y  at  least  half  of  your  living  expenses? 

Yes    1 

No   (GO  TO  Q.  19)   2 

A.     IF  R  LIVES  IN  A  MILITARY  BARRACK.  CO  TO  C. 

B.    Does  this  person  live  (here  in  this  household/in 
your  home  at  [CITY  OF  PERMANENT  RESIDENCE])? 

Yes   (GO  TO  Q.  19)   1 

No   2 


C.    What  is  that  person's  relationship  to  you? 
RELATIONSHIP  TO  RESPONDENT:   


D.    During  1978,  what  was  the  total  Income  of  (SOURCE 
OF  SUPPORT)  and  all  family  members  living  with 
(him/her)  before  taxes  or  other  deductions? 

I  — I      I  — I  — I  — I 

$    I    I    I   I     I    I   :  I 
I  \_\_\  .  I  i_i_i.oo 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW   999998 

19.    Do  you  pay  at  least  half  of  the  living  expenses  of 

any  person  other  thsin  yourself  (and  your  husbsind/ 
wife)? 

Yes    (ASK  A)    1 

No    (SKIP  TO  Q.  21)  2 

A.    IF  YES;    How  many  persons  are  dependent  upon  you  for 
at  least  one-half  of  their  support? 

I  1  1 

NUMBER  OF  DEPENDENTS  I         I  I 

I         I  I 


5i-3 


20.     INTERVIEWER:  DID  YOU  DO  A  HOUSEHOLD  ENUMERATION  WITH  A 


SEC  21 


VERSION  R    1 

VERSION  A  OR  C  ••••(GO  TO  C)   2 

A.  INTERVIEWER;     IF  R  IS  LIVING  IN  A  MILITARY  BARRACK, 

CODE  HERE>     OTHERWISE,  GO  TO~B^ 

R  IS  "PRESENTLY  MARRIED"  ..(GO  TO  B)...  1 
R  IS  NOT  "PRESENTLY  MARRIED"   .(GO  TO  D)  2 

B.  IF  VERSION  B;     Do  any  of  these  dependents  live  somewhere 
other  than  at  your  hotne  In  (CITY  OF  PERMANENT  RESIDENCE)? 

Yes   (ASK  D)   1 

No   (CO  TO  Q.  21)   2 

C.  IF  VERSION  A  OR  C;     Do  any  of  these  dependents  live 
somewhere  other  than  here  at  home  with  you? 

Yes   (ASK  D)   1 

No   (GO  TO  Q.  21)   2 

IF  YES  TO  B  OR  C,  ASK  D; 

D.  These  dependents  (who  live  away  from  your  hone) — what 
Is  their  relationship  to  you?     ENTER  SPECIFIC 
RELATIONSHIP  (e.g.,  SON,  NEPHEW,  DAUGHTER-IN-LAW) 

OR  "NOT  RELATED." 

RELATIONSHIP 


HAND  CARD  W. 

21.  Do  you  (or  your  (husband/wife)]  have  any  money  set  aside  for 
savings — such  as  money  you  keep  in  a  safe  place  at  home, 

or  in  a  savings  or  checking  account,  or  U.S  Savings  Bonds, 
or  any  other  money  set  aside  for  savln^;s? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

22.  Do  you  (or  your  husband/wife)  personally  own ,  or  are  you  making 
payments  on  any  cars,  vans  or  trucks? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

IF  R  LIVES  IN  mm  OR  BARRACKS,  SKIP  TO  SECTION  22. 
OTHERWISE,  ASK  Q.  23. 

23.  Is  this  (house/apartment)  owned  or  being  bought  in  your 
name  [or  in  your  (husband's/wife's)  name]? 


Yes  ...(SKIP  TO  SECTION  22) 


51' 4 

.  .  .  .  i 


IF  "NO"  TO  ALL  ITEMS  IN  Q,  IC,  ASK  Q>  2A;  SEC  21 

24.     Now  I  would  like  to  asK  you  a  few  questions  about 
your  income  in  1978. 

During  197R,  how  much  did  you  receive  from  wages, 
salary,  commlslons ^or  tips  from  all  jobs,  before 
deductions  for  taxes  or  anything  else? 

I  — I  — I  — I 
$     I     I     I     I       I     I     I  I 
I  I  I  I   ,  I  I  I  1.00 

OR 

NONE  000000 


25.    During  1978,  did  you  receive: 


Yes  No 


A.  Income  from  working  on  your 
own  or  In  vour  own  business 

or  farm?  1  2 

B.  Unemployment  compensation?  1  2 

C.  Workers'  compensation  or  any 

o^..jr  disability  payments?  1  2 

D.  Interest  on  savings  or  any 
other  Income  you  received 
regularly  or  periodically? 
Do  not  count  allowances 

from  your  parents.  1  2 

26.  INTERVIEWER :     IS  ANY  ITEM  CODED  "YES"  IN  Q.  2^? 

YES  (ASK  A)   1 

NO  (CO  TO  Q.  27)   2 

A.     IF  YES;     Counting  the  Income  from  all  of  these  sources — 

that  Is,  (READ  ALL  SOURCES  CODED  "YES"  ABOVE  IN  Q.  25),  what 
was  the  total  Income  you  received  during  1978? 

I  — I  — |„l       |.-|.-|  — I 

$  I     I     I     I       I     I     I  I 

I  I  I  I    ,  I  I  I  1.00 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW  999998 

27.  A.     During  any  part  of  1978,  did  you  (IF  R  LIVES  WITH  RELATIVES: 

and  your  family)  live  In  public  housing? 

Yes   1 

No   2 

B.      During  any  part  of  1978,  did  you  (IF  R  LIVES  WITH 

RELATIVES:    and  youi  family)  receive  a  rent  subsidy  or 
a  lower  rent  because  the  federal,  state »  or  local 
government  was  paying  a  part  of  the  cost?  ^ 

ERIC  Yes.  ..:;?  1 


SECTION  22  ON  ASPIRATIONS  AND  EXPECTATIONS 


SEC  22 


1.  Now  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  your  future  plans. 
What  would  you  like  to  be  doing  when  you  are  35  years  old? 
RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  ONE  ONLY. 

IF  R  SAYS  "WORKING/*  PROBE;    What  kind  of  work  would  you 
like  to  be  doing  when  you  are  35  years  old? 

IF  R  GIVES  MORE  THAN  ONE  OCCUPATION.  PROBE;  Which  of  these 
occupations  would  you  prefer? 


CODE 
SMALLEST 

NUMBER 
MENTIONED 


IF  VOLUNTEERED;     SAME  AS 

PRESENT  JOB  ...(SKIP  TO  Q.  4) .  i 

OR 

OCCUPATION ; 


.(GO  TO  Q.  3)...  2 


OR 

MARRIED,  OR  KEEPING  HOUSE,  OR 

RAISING  A  FAMILY  ..(ASK  Q.  2) .  3 

OR 

OTHER  (SPECIFY  AND  ASK  A) 

  4 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW  (SKIP  TO  Q.  4) .  8 

A.     IF  OTHER:     If  you  were  to  work,  what  kind  of  work  would 
you  prefer? 

IF  VOLUNTEERED:     SAME  AS 

PRESENT  JOB  ...(SKIP  TO  Q.  4).  1 

OR 

OCCUPATION; 


CODE 
SMALLEST 

NUMBER 
MENTIONED 


.(GO  TO  Q.  3)...  2 


OR 

DO  NOT  PLAN  TO  WORK  ..(SKIP 

TO  Q.  4)   4 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW  (SKIP  TO  Q.  4)..  8 


IF  CODE  3  IN  Q.l.  ASK  Q.2; 

2.      Would  you  like  to  be  working  in  addition  to  (being  married/ 
keeping  house/ raising  a  family)? 

Yes   (ASK  A)   1 

No   (ASK  B)   2 


EKLC 


A.     IF  YES;  What  occupation  would  you  like  to  be  working 
in  when  you  are  35  years  old?  RECORD  VERBATIM, 


SEC  22 


I  NOW  GO  TO  Q.3  I 
I  .1 

B.     IF  NO;    Sometimes  (women/ people)  decide  to  work  in  a 
job  after  they  have  been  married  for  a  while.    If  you 
were  to  work,  what  kind  of  work  would  you  prefer? 
CODE  ONE  ONLY. 

IF  VOLUNTEERED;     SAME  AS 

PRESENT  JOB  ...(SKIP  TO  Q.  A).  1 

OR 

OCCUPATION;    2 

OR 

DON'T  PLAN  TO  WORK  ..(SKIP 

TO  Q.  A)   ^ 

OR 

DON'T  KNOW  (SKIP  TO  Q.  A) .  8 


3.    What  do  you  think  your  chances  are  of  getting  into  this 

type  of  work?  Do  you  think  they  are  excellent,  good,  fair 
or  poor? 

Excellent  «  I 


Ck)od  2 

Fair  3 

Poor  ^ 


5j7 


mSE^L?  MaIptph  (husband/wife)  [IF  NOT 

PRESENTLY  MARRIED:    if  you  are  married,]  could  not  earn 
enough  money  by  working  to  support  your  family;  please 
tell  me  whether  you  probably  would  or  probably  would  not 
C^T^^nJv?  things.    (Fir8t/Ne«)  (READ 

CATECORY)-would  you  probably  do  that  or  probably  not  do 


Probably      Probably  DON'T 
would  do      would  not  KNOW 
that         do  that 

a.  Get  more  education  If 
you  were  paid  enough 
to  live  on  while 

learning  j  2  r 


b.  Go  on  welfare  i 


2  8 


c.  Enter  a  job-training 

program  If  you  were  i  2  fl 

paid  enough  to  live  on 
while  in  training. 

d.  Apply  for  food  stamps  1  2  8 

e.  Shoplift  I  2  p 

If,  by  some  chance,  you  [and  your  (husband/wife)]  were  to 
get  enough  money  to  live  comfortably  without  workinP. 
do  you  think  you  would  work  anyway? 


Yes, 


.1 


No  2 

INTERVIEWER;  HAS  RESPONDENT  EVER  BEEN  MARRIED'' 
(CODES  l-A  IN  Q.   1,  SECTION  2.) 

YES   (SKIP  TO  0.  9)  1 

NO  2 

Do  you  expect  to  be  married  5  years  from  now? 

Yes  J 

No  2 

DON' T  KNOW  .8 


-  ni  - 

8.      At  what  age  would  you  like  to  narry?  (PROBE  IF  NFXESSARYi 
when  you  are  (less  than  20.)  age  20  through  24,  age  25 
through  29,  age  30  or  older,  or  never?] 

Less  than  20  ...1 

Age  20  to  24  2 

A^e  25  to  29  3 

Age  30  or  older  4 

Never  •  ^ 

9.      Do  you  expect  to  be  in  school  5  years  from  now? 

Yes  ^ 

No  2 

DON'T  KNOW  8 


10.    Do  you  expect  to  be  working  in  a  job  5  years 

from  now?  ,  • 

Yes.. (ASK  A)  1 

No. ..(ASK  B)  2 

DON'T  KNOW... (ASK  B)  8 

A.  IF  YES:  What  kind  of  work  do  you  think  you  would  be  doing 
CODE  ONE  ONLY.  IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  OCCUPATION,  PROBE: 
What  one  kind  of  work  do  you  think  you  would  prefer? 


IF  VOLUNTEERED:     SAtlE  AS  PRESENT  JOB  990 

OR 

OCCUPATION:  

OR 

DON'T  KNOW   

B.  IF  NO:  If  you  were  to  work,  what  kind  of  work  would 
you  prefer? 

OCCUPATION:  '  

RECORD  TIME  ENDED        I  ' 

I  AM  I 

I  PM  I 

I  I 

IF  THERE  WERE  ANY  INTERRUPTIONS  OF  5  MINUTES  OR  MORE 

ENTER  LENGTH  OF  INTERRUPTION  HERE:     |— |  — |  — I 

MINUTES 


NOW  GO  TO  LOCATING  INFORMATION  SUPPLEMENT. 


-nx- 


lOTERVlEWER  REMARKS 

INTERVIEWER:    Complete  these  remarks  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  the 
questionnaire. 


!•    Length  of  the  interview 


Minutes 


2.    Date  of  Interview  ^  ^ 

Mo  Day 


3.  Race  of  Respondent 

White   \ 

Black   2 

Other   3 

4.  In  general,  what  was  the  respondent's  attitude  toward  the  interview? 

Friendly  and  interested    i 

Cooperative  but  not 

particularly  interested  ....  2 

Impatient  and  restless    3 

Hostile    4 

5.  In  general,  was  the  respondent's  understanding  of  the  questions 

Good?  I 

Fair?  2 

Poor?  3 


er|c  eoo 


W.8  •nyone  else  present  during  any  portion  of  the  youth's  interview? 

Yes  .  .  (ANSWER  A)  1 

No  ..  (GO  TO  Q.  7)  ...»  2 

A.    IF  YES;    Who  w«s  pre.eat?    CXJDE  ALL  TK\T  APPLY. 

R's  parent  (s)  ^ 

Other  incsnber(8)  of  R's 

household    2 

R's  friend (s)  ^ 

Other  .(SPECIFY)^  

4 


Please  record  your  Interviewer  I.D. 


Please  sign  your  name  here: 


•  I  1   MATinMAl    OniMinKI  nr*Or*  A  nrsi  1  rsr*ki-rr-r» 


NATIONAL  OPINION  RESEARCH  CENTER    •    6030  SOUTH  ELLIS    •    CHICAGO.  IL  606? 


NATIONAL  LONGITUDINAL  SURVEY  OF  LABOR  FORCE  BEHAVIOR 

Intv.  ID 


UNIVERr>*'  'JFCH'CAGO 
0MB  #:  44R-1671 


HOUSEHOLD  INTSRVIEW  VERSION  A 
CONDUCT  HOUSEHOLD  INTERVIEW  WITH; 
PARENT  OF  YOUTH  RESPOx\DENT 


SuD^^.  ID 


i  i 


HH  Enumeration  Conducted  in: 

English    1 

Spanish    2 

Ot-.-   (SPECIFY)    : 


R  for  HH  Enuaieration: 


RECORD  OF  CALLS 


TRY 
# 

DAY 

H    ..\    f  .  3 
rtf  . . .  2    Si  8 
W      .3    S4I  . .  7 

n»  .4 

MONTH 

DATE 

TIME 

M  .  .  .2 

Ni:  •  . .  3 

TVDC 

Pw.  1 
TbJ.  Z 

OUT- 
COME 

COM.ViEfirs  j 

1 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

C6 

07 

08 

09 

10 

11 

12 

'INAL  CC 

;o<npl«ted    51 

:oinpl^tr(I,  converted  prrnnt  refu^;il    52 

:ofnp  1 «» 1 4>d f  converted  youth  refitnal    5") 

;otQpl«ted,  conv^rtftd  pAt^nt  nnd  youth  r«>rti^9l  'O* 
■INAL  NIR 

•arunt  refusal/brenkof f   

outh  rpfunal/hrertkof f   


ERIC 


*nd  yotith  rf*fu!«nl/hr«*/iknr f 


locat«»  fjimily  unit  ^nd  youth 


60 
61 
62 
63 
66 


PENDING  STATUS  -  PRIOR  TO  HH  INTERVIEW 

Family  unit  and  youth  moved    20 

Family  unit  .it  nddr(>n(i,  youth  moved    2! 

Unnhle  to  locale  parent  and  youtli    22 

Unable  to  locate  youth    23 

No  one  at  home   

Household  contacted,  respondent  not  at  f  om*^  ...  25 

Parent  refused    26 

Youth  refuacil    27 

Parent  and  ynuth  refused    28 

T.TjplotPd  yonth  intervit?w,  HH  inteiview  p»*nding  29 


PENDING  STATUS  -  HH  INTERVIEW  »:(>MPLRTF 

Youth  interview  appointment   

Youth  not  nt  home    .« | 

Youth  refused    42 

Youth  t-mporarily  unavatlahU  ......  ^3 

Youth  mi>ved    f^f^ 

Unable  tn  locate  votith    4S 

Other    "  f. 
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(A) 


INTRODUCTION 

Hello,  I'm  J   from  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  at  the 

University  of  Chicago.     (SHOW  ID)    May  I  please  speak  with  (PARENT  OF  YOUTH 
RESPONDENT)? 

WHEN  PARENT  IS  CONTACTED,  REPEAT  Ir  NECESSARY:     THEN  READ: 

As  you  may  remember,  a  few  months  ago  one  of  our  representatives  interviewed 
someone  here  abour  yotir  household.    After  that  interview,  (YOUTH  RESPONDENT) 
was  selected  by  rhancc  to  take  part  in  a  survey  of  young  people  we  are  doing 
for  the  Department  of  L--bor.    You  may  have  received  a  letter  (I  have  a  letter 
bere;  HAND  RESPONDENT  LrlTER  AInD  BROCHURE)  which  tells  you  about  the  study. 
It  is  beings  done  in  tl:"*  b  drei  and  in  many  other  areas  throughout  the  country. 
The  purpose        tho  i:-^  Iv        to  find  better  ways  to  help  young  people  make  good 
decisions  about  tip.o'r  future. 

First,  what  is  yoir  corTiplete  mailing  address?     (PROBE  ALSO  FOR  COUNTY 
RECORD  ADDRESS  U  BOX  A  ON  FACE  SHEET) 

A.  Plea.-e  tuM       .  d?eH   (YOUTH)  still  live  at  this  address? 

Yes    (GO  TO  C)    1 

No   (ASK  B)    2 

B.  IF  NO:     l)o  you  expect  (him/her)  to  return  to  live  at  this  address 

within  t:he  next  month? 

Moved  permanently  ..    ([a]  ASK  FOR  AND  RECORD  NEW  ADDRESS  IN  BOX  B 

ON  FACE  SHEET;     PROBE  ALSO  FOR  COUNTY; 

[b]  THANK  R  AND  END  VISIT; 

[c]  REPORT  NEW  ADDRESS  TO  OFFICE). 

Away  temporarily  ...   ([i]  ASK  AND  RECORD  NEW  TEMPORARY  ADDRESS  IN 

BOX  B  ON  FACE  SHEET;  PROBE  ALSO  FOR  COUNTY 

[b]  CONTINUE  HH  INTERVIEW  WITH  PARENT) 

C.  Now    I'd  like  to  tell  you  a  little  more  about  the  study  and  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about  the  members  of  your  household.    Then,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
speak  with  (YOITH^.  tc  ask  (him/her)  to  participate  in  our  study.    And  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  (his/her)  participation,  I  would  like  to  give  (YOUTH)  $5  at  the  end 
of  the  interview. 

This  survey       1 1  collect  inforri^Uon  from  young  people  themselves  about  their  educa- 
tion and  anv  work  experience  they  d..v  have  had.    Through  this  survey  we  hope  to  find 
answers  to  such  questions  as  what  kind  of  training  really  helps  to  get  a  good  job; 
how  effective  are  iob  training  programs,  and  how  family  life  influences  a  person  s 
decision  about  jobs. 

READ  TO  I'ARENT:    Your  participation  in  this  survey  is  completely  voluntary,  but  we 
would  ai.::reciate  it  if  vou  would  take  a  few  minutes  to  answer  some  questions  about 
the  mombors  of  this  household.    All  information  you  give  will  be  protected  under  the 
^'rivacy  Act  of  1974.    Your  answers  will  be  kept  confidential,  and  the  results  of 
the  study  will  be  made  public  only  in  summary  forms,  so  that  individuals  who  parti- 
cipate cannot  be  identified. 

As  I  ^Mentioned  earlier,  before  talking  with  (YOUTH),  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
O  guestions  about  the  persons  whO' live  b«??  i-"  this  household. 

ERIC  ^Vd 


(A) 


RECORD  QS,  I-IO  ON  THE  HOUSEHOLD  ENUMERATION  ON  THE  FACE  SHEET 


FOR  RESPONDENT  WHO  IS  CURRENTLY  LIVING  AT  ADDRESS 
WHERE  HE  WAS  SCREENED 

I  have  listed  as  living  in  your  household  (READ  NAMES). 
Have  I  missed  • • •  • 

ADD  OTHER  PERSONS  ON  NEXT  AVAILABLE  LINES  AS  THEY  ARE 
NAMED  BY  THE  RESPONDENT. 


!•    Any  babies  or  sniall  children? 

Yes 
No  ... 


(ASK  A)    I 

  2 


A-    IF  YES:    May  I  please  have  their  full  names? 

Any  lodgers  9  boarders ^  or  persons  in  your  employ 
who  live  here? 

Yes  ...   (ASK  A)    I 

No    2 

^*    IF  YES:    May  I  please  have  their  full  names? 

Anyone  who  usually  lives  here  but  is  away  at 
presen:  traveling!  At  school^  or  in  a  hospital? 


Yes 

No 


(ASK  A) 


A.    IF  YES:    May  I  please  have  their  full  names? 

4.  Anyone  else  staying  here? 

Yes  ...  (ASK  A)    1 

No    2 

A*    IF  YES:    May  I  please  have  their  full  names? 

5.  I  have  (READ  LIST  NAMES)  listed  as  living  here. 
Do  any  of  these  persons  have  a  usual  residence 
somewhere  else? 

A.    IF  YES;    Who  is  that?    Who  else? 

CROSS  OUT  NAMES  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ENUMERATION. 


EKLC 


FOR  RESPONDENT  WHO  HAS  MOVED  IN  WITH  (OTHER)  PARENT/ 
PARENT  SUBSTITUTE  SINCE  HE  WAS  SCREENED 

1. 


Firstf  may  I  please  have  the  full  name  of  the  person 
who  rents  or  owns  this  home?    (Are  you/ is  PERSON) 

currently  living  or  staying  here? 

IF  YES;    ENTER  FULL  NAME  OF  HOUSEHOLDER  ON  FIRST 

EMPTY  LINE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ENUMERATION.  ADD 
OTHER  PERSONS  ON  NEXT  AVAILABLE  LINES  AS 
THEY  ARE  NAMED  BY  RESPONDENT. 


2.  Next 9  I  would  like  the  names  of  all  the  other  persons 
who  live  here,  or  who  usually  stay  here.  Let's  start 
with  the  persons  who  are  related  to  HOUSEHOLDER. 

--First,  (do  you/does  HOUSEHOLDER)  have  a  (husband/ 
wife)  living  in  this  household? 


Yes 

No 


(ASK  A)    1 

  2 


A.    IF  YES:    May  I  have  (his/her)  full  name? 

—Next,  (your/his/her)  children  who  live  here. 
IF  CHILDREN:    May  I  have  their  full  names? 

— Now  any  other  persons  living  here  who  are  related 

to  HOUSEHOLDER? 

IF  OTHERS:    May  I  have  their  full  names? 

Are  there  any  persons  who  usually  stay  here  who  are 
not  related  to  HOUSEHOLDER? 


Yes 

No  . 


(ASK  A)    1 

  2 


A.    IF  YES:    May  I  have  their  full  names? 

4A.    Have  I  missed  anyone,  such  as  new  babies  or  small 
children,  roomers  or  boarders  or  other  relatives 
staying  here? 


Yes 

No 


(ASK  A)    1 

  2 


A.    IF  YES:    May  I  have  their  full  names? 

4B.    Are  there  any  other  persons  who  usually  stay  here 
but  who  are  away  now,  on  vacation,  or  a  business 
trip,  at  school,  or  in  the  hospital? 


Yes 

No 


(ASK  A) 


IF  YES;    May  I  have  their  full  names? 


5. 


I  have  (READ  LIST  OF  NAMES)  listed  as  living  here. 
Do  any  of  these  people  have  a  usual  residence 
somewhere  else? 


Yes 

No 


(ASK  A)    1 

  2 


A*    IF  YES:    Who  is  that?    Who  else? 

CROSS  OUT  NAMES  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ENUMERATION. 


(A) 

-4-  ^ 


ASK  Q'S  6-10  FOR  EACH  PERSON  BEFORE  GOING  TO  Q,  11, 


6.  IF  NOT  OBVIOUS,  ASK  SEX. 

FOR  EACH  PERSON  (EXCEPT  YOUTH  RESPONDENT),    VSK;    What  is  (your /PERSON'S)  relationship  to  1  YOUTH  RESPONDENT)? 

S.  FOR  EACH  PERSON,  ASK;     What  was  (your/PERSON'S)  age  on  (your/his/her)  last  birthday? 

FOR  AGE  5  OR  OLDER,  ASK;    What  was  Lhe  highest  grade  or  year  of  regular  school  (you/PERSON)  (have /has)  ever 

completed? 

10.  FOR  AGE  14  OR  OLDER,  ASK;    At  any  tine  in  1978,  did  (you/PERSON)  work  either  full  or  part  time — not  counting 

work  around  the  house? 

"^ese  next  questions  are  about  sources  from  which  members  of  your  family  may  have  received  income  in  1973. 
HAND  CARD  I. 

As  I  read  each  item  on  this  card,  please  tell    me  whether  or  not  (YOUTH  RESPONDENT)  or  any  member  of  this 
household  who  is  related  to  (YOUTH  RESPONDENT)  received  income  from  that  source  in  1978. 

Yes  No 

a.  Net  incone  from  your  own  business,  farm,  or  professional  practice*-  1  2 

b.  Tips,  commissions  J  bonuses    i  2 

c.  Social  Security,  railroad  retirement    1  2 

d.  Supplemental  Security  Income    \  2 

e.  Public  assistance  or  welfare    i  i 

f.  Veterans  benefitj    ;  2 

g.  Unemployment  compensation    \  2 

h.  Interest  or  dividends    ;  2 

i.  Government  or  private  pension  or  annuities    \  2 

j.    Met  rental  income    i  2 

Alimony  or  child  support    \  2 

1.     Other  contributions  of  money  from  friends  or  relatives 

living  outside  this  household    1  2 

^.    Counting  the  income  from  all  sources  you  have  mentioned,  chat  is,  Income  from 

-•rhe  vork  done  by  (READ  NAMES  OF  ALL  PERSONS  CODED  "YES"  IN  Q.   10  WHO  ARE  RELMED  TC  YOUTH  RESPONDENTS. 
—  ^nd  from  (READ  ALL  ITEMS  CODED  "YES"  IN  Q.  11) 
wha:  was  the  total  income  for  (YOUTH  RESPONDENT)  and  the  members  of  this  household  who  are  related  to 

VCITH  RESPONDENT)  in  1978 — before  taxes  or  other  deductions? 
-IF  PERSON  OPERATED  HIS/HER  OWN  FARM,  OR  MONFARM  BUSINESS,  PARTNERSHIP,  OR  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE,  INCLUDE  ONLY 
N*^!  INCOME.  THAT  IS,  GROSS  INCOME  MLNUS  EXPEHSES.) 


00 


::r:£RVT;::;ER:    :s  youth  respondent  under  ace  18? 


YES    (READ  A)    1 

NO    (GO  TO  Q.    14)   2 

^-    If-IIi.'     Thank  you  very  much.    These  are  all  the  questions  I  have  about  the  household  members  other  than 
'YOLTH).     Before  asking  (him/her)  to  participate  in  our  study,  however,  we  would  like  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  your  permission  to  do  so.     (HAND  RESPONDENT  PERMISSION  FORM.)    This  form 
describes  the  study  we  will  be  asking  YOUTH  to  take  part  in.    Would  you  please  read  It  over  and 
then,  if  you're  willing  to  allow  YOUTH  to  participate,  sign  it  at  the  bottom?    If  you  have  any 
questions  at  all  about  the  study »  I'd  be  happy  to  answer  them  for  you. 
-fflEN  PERMISSION  IS  SIGNED: 

a)  GIVE  ONE  COPY  TO  PARENT,  GUARD  UN  c)     THANK  PARENT /GUARD  IAN 

b)  PUCE  REMAINING  COPIES  IN  YOUR  FOLDER  d)     CONTACT  YOUTH  RESPONDENT  AND  BEGIN  MAIN 

QU£STIONNAIRE 

ThanK   -cu  /cry  much  for  your  help.    These  are  all  the  questions  I  have  about  the  household  members  other  than 
.7-TH.    !;ow.  if  I  may.  I'd  like  to  speak  with  YOUTH  to  ask  (him/her)  to  participate  in  the  next  part  of  the 
ncerv.ev. 

CONTACT  YOUTH  RESPONDENT  AND  BEGIN  MAIN  QUESTIONNAIRE 


ERIC  ^"'^ 


